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MY BOYS, SIR 
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(See Plate.) 
By the sound of sweet laughter, now winging, ) And the glory of genius enhances 
Like an angel of joy, to my ear; ; The fair faces that beam upon me: 
By the clinking of hoofs, light and ringing, ‘ Oh! then why should I weakly endeavor 
That, expectant, I’ve turned me to hear ; In my bosom to stifle its pride? 
By the soft light of gladness invading : For in vain the attempt will be ever, 
The deep shade of these alleys so green ; 5 While my boys, sir, I see at my side. 
By the sense of affection pervading : 
All the quiet that rests on the scene— T have gathered, by toil and attention, 


{ All the riches that man can desire, 
And retired from the world of contention 

} To the ease of my own quiet fire: 

' But if riches should leave me to-morrow, 

And the ease of my pathway depart, 


' Has my heart to its pulses forespoken 
' That the joys of my household are near; 
And my spirit has faith in each token, 

For my darlings, my boys, sir, are here. 


Than the song of young day on the mountains ? Not a sigh would e’er whisper of sorrow, 

Is the voice of their welcome more sweet; ; Not a pang stir the peace of my heart, 
And more dear than the music of fountains ; If I still, as a father, could linger 

Is the sound of their outcoming feet: Over the deeds of my children with pride, 
In the blue of their innocent glances ) And could still, with affection’s light finger, 

All the spirit of goodness I see; { Keep my boys, sir, unstained at my side. 


THE LAST SHADOWS 
BY BR. T. CONRAD, 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace.”—PsaLs. 


WHEN around the couch, long tended, "Tis the surge of Time’s far ocean, 
Heavier shadows settle down; And its anthem— Thou must die! 

And the zephyr comes unwilling, 
And the sunlight seems to frown; 


we ow 


Then, when earthly hope is ashes; 
Then, when earthly aid is dust, 


wae 


Pain’s familiar sense is duller, $ If th’ Unchanging be our champion, 
And the sick heart’s feeble flow, > And th’ Eternal be our trust— 
—— to Aas a 3 Let the worn heart throb to slumber, 
With a sleep that ne’er shall wake; 
When pale shadows troop perpetual Let the surgelike voices whisper : 
O'er the half-closed, heavy eye; Angel-hymns shall o’er them break. 


And a great Thought, dim and dreadful, 


Ever whispers: Thou must die! For one orb, to us declining, 


Dawns within a brighter sphere; 
Whispers lone, and low, and solemn, And the soul, star-born in Heaven, 
Yet it filleth all the sky; Leaves a lingering glory here! 
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THE FRONTIER HOUSE 
BY MRS. 


“T sHa.u return before dark,” said Edward Ab- 
bot to his young wife, as he kissed their boy, and 
laid it in her arms. “There is no danger, Rebec- 
ea.” 

“But my dream of those frightful savages, Ed- 
ward,” said she. 

“Oh! that should not frighten you,” he replied. 
“Remember you had been hearing Indian stories 
all the evening, and the wise man says, ‘A dream 
cometh through the multitude of business,’ which 
our good Mr. Walker explains as meaning whatever 
most engrosses our thoughts, particularly just before 
we fall asleep. There have net been any traces of 
the savages discevered this season, and I should be 
sorry to raise an alarm in the town merely on ac- 
count of a dream.” 

“But you know, Edward, they are a secret as 
well as terrible enemy,” said Mrs. Abbot, and raised 
her mild blue eyes to her husband’s face with that 
pleasing expression, when tears seem ready to start, 
and yet are checked by the fear of giving pain to 
the one the heart loves, that a fond husband finds 
it so difficult to withstand. 

“T will not go to the garrison to-day,” said he, 
laying down his hat. 

“But you promised your father, and he expects 
you on important business,” said Mrs. Abbot. “You 
must go. I know my fears are childish, but they 
shall not make me wicked. I am too apt to think 
my security depends entirely on your presence. I 
forget the One mighty to save can defend me, and 
that trust in Him is a shield to the Christian. You 
had better go.” 

“Not without you,” said her husband, who now 
began to feel the fears she was endeavoring to shake 
off. “Come, prepare our little Edward, and we will 
go down together. If there has been any alarm, we 
will not return to-night.” 

Rebecca paused a few moments, as if considering 
her husband’s proposition. 

The subtleties of the ancient schoolmen are not so 
perplexing, so difficult of explanation, so contradic- 
tory, as are often the feelings and wishes of the hu- 
man heart. Scarce five minutes had elapsed since 
Rebecca would have thought permission to accom- 
pany her husband would have obviated every incon- 
venience, and been attended with no danger. But 
other considerations now arose. Edward had been 
summoned to attend a public meeting on affairs of 
the town. Should she go with him, it might excite 
notice, for the ladies of those days seldom visited ; 
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and should inquiries be made, she could hardly sa 
tisfy them without alluding to her fears, and then 
her dream must be told to justify her fears, and 
there was no telling where or when the excitement 
would stop. And, moreover, her husband might in- 
cur reproof from the elders for listening to his wife’s 
fears and dreams, ana thus raising agitations among 
the people. All these things might occur, because 
the wife of Edward Abbot could not stay alone one 
afternoon. 

“T will have more fortitude, Edward,” said Re- 
“T will not make a fool of you, 
I will not go. It 


becca, smiling. 
though I appear like one myself. 
is nearly a mile, and you have no time to spare to 
carry the babe, or wait for me, and I ought not to 
go—so do not let me hinder you another moment.” 

It was in vain that Edward urged her to accom- 
pany him. The more she saw his generous anxiety 
on her account, the more she labored to suppress 
her fears, till finally she persuaded him, and herself 
too, that she felt no uneasiness at all froin the pros- 
pect of passing three hours alone—and Edward de- 
parted. 

Hlow much interest is given to the ruin of a tem- 
ple, castle, or fortification, by having a story of 
suffering, a legend of love, or tale of heroism, con- 
nected with the memory of the crumbling fabrics! 
Even a rugged mountain or narrow lake, if associ- 
ated with the history of human feelings and passions, 
becomes more attractive to the cultivated mind than 
the resorts of fashion. But of this romantic kind of 
interest, the wild and beautiful places of our own 
land are nearly destitute. Improvement does not 
pause in its career to preserve a relic of the olden 
times, and industry labors to convert everything 
into a source of immediate profit. This course of 
proceeding is doubtless most convenient, but it may 
be questioned whether it be the most patriotic. Tho 
love of country is a species of pride, compounded of 
lofty and sacred recollections of the worth and 
achievements of our ancestors, and that vanity 
which is fostered by knowing the importance which 
other nations attach to our history and traditions. 
Probably, Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” imparts more 
national pride to a Scotsman than he feels in con- 
templating the railroad from Edinburgh to London. 

This pride, created by the productions of genius, 
is perfectly compatible with our republican habits 
and institutions. Indeed, nothing would more con- 
tribute to deepen and perpetuate the love of liberty 
and our country, than well-told legions of our ances- 




















THE FRONTIER HOUSE. 
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tors. Their piety, ardor, sufferings, constancy, and 
courage, and ultimate success, would form themes 
lofty, tender, or romantic, and yet differing materi- 
ally in character from the adventures of European 
romance. Our fictions, if well narrated, would now 
excite more intense interest than the feats of knights 
or the fortunes of princes, because the deeds of Ameri- 
can daring were performed by men either to defend 
or perpetuate principles, rights, and possessions, 
which the enlightened and liberal of every country 
feel to be more interesting and important, and, com- 
pared with which, the wild deeds of chivalry and 
the exploits of the crusaders appear disgusting or 
preposterous, criminal or trivial. 

This little sketch, however, does not pretend to be 
even a sample of what may be wished, and, indeed, 
expected from the gifted spirits of our land. It is 
only the record of conjugel and maternal love, the 
same in all ages, and in every nation. 

The house of Edward Abbot stood on the western 
bank of the Merrimack, nearly a mile from the pre- 
sent town of Concord, then called Rumford. Edward 
was the first who had ventured to reside at such a 
distance from the garrisons or fortified houses, and 
he had thus obtained the reputation of remarkable 
courage, of which he was quite as proud as a dash- 
ing blade of these polished days would be in accept- 
ing a challenge to a duel. 

His wife, too, participated in his triumph, and the 
wish to spare him mortification was a powerful mo- 
tive to inspire her with resolution to overcome her 
own fears and allow him to depart, when, from the 
presentiment she felt that danger was nigh, she 
would, by the superstition of the times, have been 
justified in detaining, or at least in accompanying 
him. But she saw him depart without tears, watch- 
ed him from the small window till he entered the 
forest, and then betook herself to her household 
concerns. Yet she could not forbear going frequently 
to the door, and sometimes she would go forth and 
gaze all round their little domain, and then watch 
the progress of the sun, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that, to an observer, would instantly have 
revealed the agitation and anxiety her heart was 
suffering. 

Everything abroad was in perfect quietness. 
There was scarce a breath of air perceptible, and 
the waters of the Merrimack flowed without a rip- 
ple. The calm July sky looked a deeper and more 
heavenly blue, seen, as it was by Rebecca, from a 
spot circumscribed by tall trees, now clothed with 
such a fulness of foliage as made the forest look 
dark and almost impenetrable. Close around the 


house the cleared land was planted with corn and 
vegetables, and a field of wheat, in front of the 
dwelling, stretched in unbroken green to the river’s 
brink. 

There was not a sound to be heard save the 
chirping of a robin, that had built her nest on a 
ehestnut which stood close to the south-east corner 
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of the house, the only tree suffered to grow within 
the inclosure of Edward. The young birds were 
fully fledged, and, under the guidance of the pa- 
rents, were about quitting their nest. Rebecca 
watched their movements, the old birds now encou- 
raging, now seeming to chide their timid offspring, 
till finally they reached the woods and all disap- 
peared. 

Slight as the circumstance was, it touched Rebec- 
ca with a sense of her loneliness. “ Even the birds 
have left me,” said she to herself, and, pressing her 
boy closer to her bosom, she burst into tears. 

Rebecca might well be excused these tears and 
feelings, for, though a wife and’ mother, she was 
hardly seventeen. And then Rebecca possessed an 
advantage that, in the eyes of young gentlemen, 
cancels all feminine weakness—she was very beaiti- 
ful. A lady now displaying similar charms would, 
for her face, be entitled to the epithets of divine, 
angelic, Grecian, Madonna, while the gracefulness 
of her figure would be well understood by all, tra- 
velled or untravelled, if but compared with the Ve- 
nus de Medicis. But the primitive language of our 
excellent ancestors conveyed the idea of beauty 
without all this waste of words. They simply and 
briefly called Rebecca “an exceeding comely young 
woman.” 

Yet Rebecca felt no pride on this account, nor 
ever dreamed of gaining the admiration of any one 
except her husband. There was then but little of 
what we call social intercourse, meaning balls, par- 
ties, &c., among the people; but there was deep, and 
fervent, and fuithful domestic affection. The former 
has greatly improved since the period of which I 
am writing; but, if we credit the bard and believe 
that 


“Corruption shakes, when Peril could not part, 
The Love, whose deadliest foe is human art!” 


we must not imagine every advantage is reserved 
for our own times. 

Rebecea watched the sun till it had sunk behind 
the western hills, and then she watched its beams on 
the clouds till the last faint tints had departed, and, 
fixing her eyes steadfastly on that part of the forest 
from which she expected to see her husband emerge, 
she sat at her door, with her child in her arms, 
watching in vain for his appearance. The room 
into which she occasionally glanced looked so 
gloomy and desolate she could not endure to enter 
it. Indeed, as the evening waxed later, and her 
fears increased, she sometimes imagined she saw 
strange figures, and faces with gleaming eyes, such 
as she had bebeld in her dream, moving around the 
dusky apartment. Ashamed of these fears, and 
knowing her husband, when he came, would chide 
her for thus exposing herself and her child to the 
evening dews, she breathed a prayer to Him who 
stilled the tempest—and entered the house. 

Her first care, after placing her infant in his cra- 
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dle, was to light a candle, and then, more reassured, 
she took her Bible. The Bible was the talisman of 
our ancestors. It guarded them from evil, and 
guided them to good. Its pages were a direction 
in every difficulty, and its promises a resource in 
every trial. Rebecca read and prayed, alternately, 
mingling the idea of Edward, his safety and return, 
with every thought and wish; but still he came not. 
She had no means of ascertaining the lapse of time, 
except by the length of candle consumed, or the 
stars, as there was no moon; but she conjectured it 
must be past midnight. Again and again she went 
forth and examined with searching glance around, 
but nothing could she see except the dark forest in 
the distance, and close around her dwelling the 
black stumps that stood like sentinels on guard, 
while nothing was heard save the soft murmur of 
the water, and, at times, a low rustling as the breeze 
stirred the leaves of the chestnut-tree. 

At length, as she stood at the corner of her house, 
beneath the shade of that tree, looking earnestly to- 
wards the woods, she thought she perceived some- 
thing emerge from their shadow. [If it did, it 
vanished instantly. She kept her eyes fixed on the 
spot. A bright starlight enabled her to discern ob- 
jects quite distinctly, even at a distance, especially 
when her faculties were roused and stimulated both 
by hope and fear. After some time, she again, and 
plainly, saw a human figure. It rose from the 
ground, looked and pointed towards her house, and 
then again disappeared. 

She recollected her light. It could be seen from 
the window, and probably had attracted the notice 
of the savages, who, she could no longer doubt, 
They had, as she fancied, way- 
iaid and murdered her husband. They were coming 


were approaching. 


to capture, perhaps murder, her and her child. 
What should she do? 

She never thought of attempting to escape with- 
out her babe; but in what direction should she fly, 
when, perhaps, the Indians surrounded the house ? 
There was one moment of terrible agony, when the 
mangled form of her husband seemed before her, 
and she heard, in idea, the shrieks of her babe be- 
neath savage torture, till her breath failed, and rea- 
son seemed deserting her. But she made a strong 
effort to recall her wandering senses, and then, with 
her eyes and clasped hands raised to heaven, she 
took her resolution. 

With a noiseless step she entered her dwelling, ex- 
tinguished the light, took her infant in her arms, 
and again stole softly forth, creeping along in the 
shadow of the house, till she reached the spot from 
whence she had first seen the object that alarmed 
her. Here she stood perfectly still. Her infant lay 
on her bosom in profound sleep, as quiet and seem- 
ingly as breathless as though his spirit had already 
She did not wait long before the same 
figure again rose, looked around, and then sank 
The moment it disappeared, Re- 


departed. 


down as before. 
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becca passed swift and softly as a shadow over the 
space that separated the house from the chestnut- 
tree. This tree was an uncommonly large one, and 
there was a separation of the trunk into two branch- 
es, about three feet from the ground, where Rebecca 
thought it possible she might be concealed. She 
gained it, and placed herself in a position which 
allowed her to watch the door of her dwelling. 

All was silent for a long time—more than an hour, 
as she thought—and she began to doubt the reality 
of what she had seen, imagining she had been de- 
ceived and taken a stump for a humen figure, and 
she was about to descend from the tree, where her 
situation was extremely uncomfortable, when sud- 
denly a savage crept by her between the house and 
tree. As another and another followed, it was with 
difficulty she suppressed her screams. But she did 
suppress them, and the only sign she gave of fear 
was to press her infant closer to her bosom. 

They reached the door, and a sound of surprise 
at finding it open was uttered by the first savage, 
and replied to by the second in the Indian language. 
After a short consultation they entered, and Rebec- 
ca soon saw a light gleam, and supposed they had 
kindled it to search for her. Her pulse beat wildly; 
yet still she hoped to escape. It was not probable 
that they would search a tree so near the house ; 
they would rather suppose she had fled to a dis- 
tance. 

Presently a crackling noise was heard in the house, 
the light flashed from the door and window, the In- 
dians raised their wild yell as they rushed out, and 
danced round with frantic gestures, and Rebecca saw 
that the house was on fire! 

Still, the only sign she gave of fear was, as she 
unloosed the handkerchief from her neck and threw 
it over her child’s face, to screen his eyes from the 
glare of light that might awaken him, to press him 
closer and closer to her heart! 

The house was unfinished; there was no plaster- 
ing to delay, for a moment, the progress of the fire, 
which had been kindled in the centre of the apart- 
ment, and fed by all the combustibles the savages 
could find in the dwelling. The flames streamed 
upwards and soon caught the rafters and boards, and 
it seemed scarce five minutes from the time Rebecca 
first saw the light till the blaze burst through the 
roof. The atmosphere, rarified by the heat around 
the burning building, suddenly expanded, and the 
colder and more dense air rushing in, it seemed as if 
the wind had violently arisen, and it drove the thick 
smoke, and showered the burning cinders directly 
on the chestnut-tree. 

Rebecca felt the scorching heat, while the suffo- 
eating vapor almost deprived her of the power of 
respiration. She grew dizzy, yet still, the only 
movement she made was to turn her child a little in 
her arms, that he might be more effectually shielded 
from the smoke and cinders. 

At that moment one of the savages approached, in 
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the wild movements of his war-dance, close to the 
tree. An eddy of wind swept away the smoke; the 
light fell full on the pale face of Rebecca; her eyes, 
as if by the power of fascination, were riveted on 
the Indian; his fiery glance was raised towards her, 
and their gaze met. 

The savage gave a start, and the note of his war- 
song was shriller as he intently regarded his victim. 
Suddenly he turned away. Rebecca murmured a 
prayer, and resigned herself to death, as she heard 
them all send forth a prolonged whoop. 

“My boy! my husband! we shall meet, we shall 
all meet in heaven!” she mentally cried. 

But why did not the savages approach? She 
listened, looked around; the whole clearing was 
illuminated by the bright glare, and she saw the 
three Indians flying, with the speed of frighted deer, 
to the covert of the wood. She did not pause to 
consider what had caused their flight; but, obeying 
that instinct which bids us shun the present danger, 
she sprang from the tree and rushed towards the 
river. She recollected a sp~t where the bank pro- 
jected, beneath which, during the summer months, 
the bed of the river was nearly dry; there she 
should, at least, be secure from the fire. 

And there she sheltered herself. Her feet were 
immersed in water, and she stood ina stooping pos- 
ture to screen herself from observation, should the 
savages return to seek her. But her infant slum- 
bered peacefully. None of her fears or dangers 
disturbed his repose; and when the morning light 
allowed her to gaze on his sweet face, tears of joy 
and thankfulness flowed fast down her cheeks, that 
she had been enabled thus to shield that dear inno- 
cent one from the savages and the flames. 

Soon after sunrise she heard sounds as of people 
approaching, and soon recognized the voices of her 
friends from the garrison. Rebecca and her child 
were conveyed to the village, which her husband, 
she found, had left about sunset on the preceding 
evening. Nothing was known or could be disco- 
vered of his fate; the inhabitants had been alarmed 
by the light from the burning building, and as soon 
as the morning was sufficiently advanced to allow 
them to penetrate the forest, they hastened to dis- 
cover the cause of the fire. 

Grief for the loss of her husband, combined with 
the terrors she’ had suffered, threw Rebecca into a 
violent fever, and her life was despaired of; but 
just as the disorder seemed approaching a fatal ter- 
mination, Edward Abbot arrived at Rumford. He 
was surprised, while walking homeward, by four In- 
dians, one of whom seized his rifte, while another 
struck him such a blow on the head with his toma- 
hawk as totally to deprive him, for several hours, of 
all recollection. 

When he did reeover, he found himself lying at 
the foot of a tree, his hands bound, and an Indian 
guarding him. All efforts to escape he found would 
be in vain, and he silently submitted to his fate. 
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About day, the three savages joined the one who 
guarded him, and, conversing hastily a few moments, 
they began a hurried march. 

Edward perceived one of the Indians examining 
him often and attentively. Atlength, on the fourth 
day, as the savage was alone with the prisoner, he, 
by signs, questioned Edward concerning the house 
where he used to reside. Edward made, on the 
white birch with a coal taken from their fire, a 
drawing of his little plantation and house, including, 
of course, the chestnut-tree. The Indian surveyed 
it in silence, and Edward thought no more of the 
matter. 

Early the next morning, Edward was awakened 
by the same Indian, who motioned him to rise, and 
follow him. The rest of the party were not in sight. 
Edward obeyed, and followed him two days, travel- 
ling rapidly, till suddenly he found himself on the 
borders of the Merrimack. The Indian then pointed 
in the direction of Concord, and instantly disap- 
peared in the woods. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that Edward’s 
presence operated much more favorably on Rebecca 
than had all the remedies prescribed by the good 
Doctor Carter, and she soon recovered. The con- 
duct of the Indian excited great curiosity, and made 
much talk in the village; but, for along time, the 
mystery baffled all conjecture. 

After many months, an Indian, who could speak 
English, explained the secret. 

It seemed that, several years before Rebecca was 
married, an Indian, with his wife and child, came 
into the house of her father, and asked for food. 
The old people were absent, and a hired man, acting 
as many do when “ clothed in a little brief authori- 
ty,” ordered them from the house. Rebecca, then a 
playful but kind-hearted girl, interposed and pre- 
vented them from being thus inhospitably treated. 
She brought forth the best food the house afforded, 
and took the Indian babe in her arms and fed it; 
and to that act of charity, so lovingly performed, 
she was indebted for her own, and her child’s life, 
and her husband’s liberty. 
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BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Bop Rock! no tempest can displace, now, thee! 
Risest thou up, in majesty, to stand 
With verdure clad by plastic Nature’s hand, 
Who worketh by mysterious agency : 
On thee, moss, lichen, earliest live, decay, 
From whose remains a new crop springs to life, 
With tinted flowers with glorious beauty rife: 
The spirits of the sun exert their magic sway, 
And higher orders find a genial home, 
Whose hardy roots thick interlace thy soil ; 
Then trees to tower aloft forever toil, 
Till forests form a high o’erarching dome: 
Men’s crowded cities next upon thee rise, 
Whose lofty turrets mingle with the skies. 
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For the following description we are indebted’ to 
the Editor of the “ Saturday Courier,” of this city. 

The design of the building was made by Messrs. 
Carstensen and Gildmeister, and the form is that of a 
Greek cross, or cross with equal arms, the length of 
each being 365 feet. The location is on Sixth Ave- 
nue, extending from Fortieth to Forty-second street, 
with an entrance of forty-seven feet width on each 
of those thorough fares—that on the Avenue, seen in 
the engraving, being easily reached by a flight of 
eight stone steps. Each arm of the cross is, on the 
ground plan, 149 feet broad ; this is divided into a 
central nave and two aisles, one on each side; the 
nave forty-one feet wide—each aisle fifty-four feet 
wide. On each front is a large semicircular fan- 
light, forty-one feet wide and twenty-one feet high. 
The nave or central portion is sixty-seven feet high, 
There 
are to be two arched naves crossing one another at 
right angles. The exterior width of the ridgeway of 
the nave is seventy-one feet. The central dome is 
one hundred feet in diameter—sixty-eight feet inside 
from the floor to the spring of the arch, and one 
hundred and eighteen feet to the crown; and on the 
outside, with the lantern, one hundred and forty- 
At each angle is an octagonal tower, 


and is of an arch forty-one feet in diameter. 


nine feet. 
eight feet in diameter and seventy-five feet high. 
Each aisle is covered by a gallery of its cwn width, 
twenty-four feet from the floor. 

The number of the columns on the ground floor will 
be one hundred and ninety, all hollow, and of eight 
inches diameter, and of different thicknesses, from 
half an inch to one inch. On the gallery floor there 
will be one hundred and twenty-two columns and the 


whole structure will be of glass and iron. 
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The building will be octagonal, the double cross 
being the galleries. With the three public entrances 
there will be a private entrance. The ground floor 
is divided into four compartments, separated from 
one another by the naves and transepts running at 
right angles with two tiers of galleries. The whole 
of the building is to be lighted by the large dome in 
the centre. 

It will be a larger building than any ever erected 
in our country, and will contain on its ground floor 
111,000 square feet of space, and its galleries, which 
are fifty-four feet wide, 62,000 square feet more, 
making a total area of 173,000 square feet for the 
purposes of exhibition. 

The location of the palace is called Reservoir 
Square, and has been granted to the “ Association 
for the Exhibition of Industry,” for the term of five 
years, at a merely nominal rent. It is about two 
miles from the City Hall, and may be reached by 
rail or omnibus in a quarter to half an hour. It will 
doubtless attract many thousands of our countrymen, 
as well as a fair representation from abroad, as mea- 
sures have been adopted to obtain the exhibition of 
goods and articles from all parts of the world. The 
inhabitants of all nations have been invited to be- 
come exhibiters, and it will certainly be a matter of 
no small interest for the Egyptian, who boasts of 
his country as the cradle of civilization, to meet here 
and shake hands with his brother Yankeo, who 
boasts of his country as the model of civilization—a 
country, too, which three hundred years ago was 
trod only by the foot of savage man, whose habita- 
tion was only the wigwam of branches or the cave 
in the cleft of the rock. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER'S LANDING,” “GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” “ BOARDING-HOUSE POLITICS,” BTC. 


(See Plate.) 


“ Nurse,” said a feeble voice from the shelter of 
Turkey-red drapery, “be sure not to draw the 
strings too tight.” 

“ And, nurse,” added Mr. Jenkins, with all the 
impressive dignity of “a man and a father,” “ see 
that Mrs. Jenkins is kept quiet.” 

“Ah, nurse, do let me iook at the baby, pleaso 
do, before she goes fo sleep,” pleaded the baby’s 
youthful aunt, while that important dighitary pur- 
sued her task, a dumb oracle, under their united 
conjurations. 

“T am going to the office now, my dear;’ 
Mr. Jenkins turned towards the invisible lady of 
“There is nothing like 


, 


and 


the Turkey-red curtains. 
rest and perfect quiet for an invalid. 
both strictly enforced.” Mr. Jenkins stooped down 
to the pile of pillows, and something very like a 


Nurse will see 


salute was fired through the room. 

“ My love”—and Mr. Jenkins turned back from 
the parlor door, still grasping the knob—“ surely 
you are not going without kissing baby !” 


!” exclaimed the 


“And she looking so lovely! 
youthful sister-in-law. 

“The thweetest ’ittle thugar plum ever wath, tho 
the ith !” 
from nurse herself, who, now that her task was 
finished, held up the little bundle of flannel and 
cambric with a look of admiring self-complacency, 
as if the sole credit of “baby” was to be placed to 


Of course, this judgment only couldeome 


her account. Mr. Jenkins was arrested in the very 
act, convicted, of going to the office without duly 
embracing his second-born. No wonder ‘that he 
was conscience-stricken! No wonder that he gazed 
with such mingled emotions of penitence and ten- 
derness at the little morsel of humanity held out 
to receive his paternal caresses. At any rate, Mr. 
Jenkins looked confused, not to say annoyed, when 
he saw the dereliction from the evident path of duty 
which he had been guilty of. 

But he received the precious trust, somewhat fear- 
fully, it is true, as if he felt the great confidence 
thus reposed in him by the baby’s guardian angel, 
or as if it had been a porcelain figure of inestimable 
value, which a touch might shiver. And then Mr. 
Jenkins stooped, and held his face near the little 
gutta-percha doll for a quarter of a second—fortu- 
nate child, to escape closer contact, for he patron- 
ized a barber down town, and never shaved himself. 

The countenance of the father beamed with the 
satisfaction of one who has fulfilled every expecta- 
tion that had been entertained of him, as he passed 
from the nursery into the parlor, where the wintry 

VoL. xLvi1.—10 
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‘ 


sun came shining in, and the grate glowed with a 
steady, cheerful radiance. There was a piano, for 
Mrs. Jenkins, as Miss Irwin, had been a distin- 
guished vocalist in private circles; a bookcase well 
stored, for both had contributed favorite authors tu 
its shelves; a Ce@ rocking-chair; and a lounge, 
making an angle with the wall, to the right of the 
Mr. Jenkins rubbed his hands before the 
grate, after bringing in his overcoat from the hat- 


fireplace. 


rack, and indulged in a few moments’ contemplation 
on the hearth-rug. He was a man who evidently 
could appreciate a comfortable and orderly home ; 
a man to feel the annoyances of moving ; to whom 
washing-day would strike peculiar terror. The po- 
lished boots of Mr. Jenkins indicated feet that kept 
the even tenor of their way, alike avoiding filthy 
crossings and all by and forbidden paths. His very 
gloves, as he drew them on mechanically, spoke of 
even-handed justice; nor was he indifferent to his 
own personal aspect, if we rightly interpret the 
glance towards the opposite mirror, as the faultless 
collar was drawn up and adjusted. In a word, Mr. 
Jenkins seemed “formed to ornament a domestic 
circle,” if we may be allowed to quote from that 
model of classic elegance, the obituary department 
of the “ Ledger.” 

A ring, loud and full of meaning, sounded through 
the hall, and aroused him from the complacent reve- 
rie in which he evidently indulged. It was not the 
milkman; for he had slopped the fresh oil-cloth of 
the passage two hours before. It could not be the 
baker; he was not due until eleven. No postman 
ever invaded the quiet of No. 28; even Mrs. Jen- 
kins’s old school friends had learned to direct to the 
care of her husband, “corner of Front and Water.” 
Gentlemen did not call in the day, for theirs was a 
business circle ; and no lady ever sounded such a 
peal. Mr. Jenkins tipped up one corner of the win- 
dow-shade, cautiously, as we might reconnoitre an 
enemy: his suspicions were confirmed; it was—rTaz 
poctor! 

There is a creaking of boots in the passage, an 
affectionate shaking of hands at the parlor door. 
The doctor was making a snug little Christmas bill; 
Mr. Jenkins was able to payit. The doctor had 
again to present his congratulations to Mr. Jenkins, 
and inquire for his patient. Mr. Jenkins received 
the first with all becoming pride; the second he was 


able to respond to favorably. A pause, in which 


the doctor was reminded that it was “a fine day,” 
and said so accordingly. Mr. Jenkins was charmed 
by the communication, and responded “he should 
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think so;” whereupon a huge gold watch, with sn 
antique carnelian seal, was consulted, which again 
reminded the professional gentleman to remark “he 
had no idea it was so late,” as the faint bustle of 
preparation in the room ceased, and 
“nurse” appeared, an envoy extraordinary from the 


adjoining 


patient herself. 

There was “the waving of a gown,” as he was 
ushered cautiously onward; the baby’s aunt had 
The doc- 


tor’s voice took a deeper intonation, his face an ex- 


hastily retired from the awful presence. 


pression of subdued cheerfulness, as he inquired 
how “ we found ourself this morning.” The baby’s 
mother resigned her hand to the professional clasp, 
as the watch was again produced, and a fearful 
pause of exactly one minute ensued. 

“ Slightly feverish, slightly feverish, nurse.” And 
“slight alarm” might be read in the barometer-like 
play of features, if those features could be said to 
play at all, so full were they of “ gravity and in- 
stance.” 

The countenance of nurse might “ be likened to a 
fountain,” reflecting every variation. Mrs. Jenkins 
closed her heavy eyes, and her pulse quickened still 
more. She had thought—but, of course, her doctor 
and nurse knew best; she would not think of ques- 
tioning their superior sagacity—that she was doing 
remarkably well. 

“T should suggest” —— 

“ A sedative, doctor ?” proposed the nurse. 


“Yes—slightly—slightly so.” And the doctor 
produced his handkerchief. 

“ Catnip tea now, doctor ?” 

“Yes, catnip tea—harmless, quite harmless— 


We think a little 


catnip tea—we might venture to say—would do the 


soothing though—very soothing. 


patient no harm.” 
* And how is the child ?” 
’ or it might be read, “ at- 


Here again the index 
rose to “ cheerfulness,’ 
tempted playfulness of manner.” 

“ Sleepin’ like a little angel, with its precious lit- 
tle thumb in its mouth, so it was.” And nurse cau- 
tiously folded down two blankets and a counterpane, 
disclosing her flushed and unconscious charge, as 
yet too young to resist or even to resent fhe smother- 
ing process already commenced. 

Mrs. Jenkins opened her eyes again, and turned 
languidly upon the pile of pillows to catch a glimpse 
of the little stranger thus afforded to her. There 
was not the least doubt in the world but that she 
considered it an angel, and believed, unhesitatingly, 
every one that called it so. She ventured to put out 
her hand and touch the smooth, wrinkled little 


cheek. 

“My dear madam,” interposed the doctor, “let 
Indeed, I could 
not answer for the consequences if you did so. 
Nurse, be particular that Mrs. Jenkins does not 
attempt the slightest exertion of mind or body. I 
would advise that the child have a tepid bath every 


me beg of you not to exert yourself. 
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morning: please see that the temperature is precise- 
ly right: neither too hot nor too cold, you under- 
stand. I would also suggest a warm flannel about 
the feet and limbs. There is nothing like keeping 
up a proper circulation in the case of a young in- 
fant; indeed, in every case, I might say. It is my 
opinion that no one need fear dissolution, if it were 
possible always to keep up a judicious circulation: 
more deaths occur from a stoppage of the proper 
circulation than from any other cause, my dear 
madam.” 

Mrs. Jenkins 
medical fact so clearly impressed before. 


had never had this remarkable 
No won- 
der that, listening to such judicious advice, such 
profound research, she was willing to trust even her 
baby to his hands: her own life was of far less im- 
portance just then. 

“ Tf the child cries during the day or evening, do 
not allow yourself to feel alarmed, my dear madam. 


-It is only a natural expression of feeling, consequent 


upon the exposure of the delicate lungs of a child 
A little water, 
warmed to the proper degree of caloric, and impreg- 


to the outer or exterior atmosphere. 


nated with a saccharine mixture, might be adminis- 
tered, nurse. You understand me—in small quan- 
tities ; 
“ Half a teaspoonful, doctor ?” 
“ About that proportion—about that 
The child appears to 


say” —— 





at intervals, 
say, of a minute and a half. 
be doing very well—as well as could be expected, 
my dear madam. Indeed, I may say that I see no 
immediate cause for alarm. I will see you again 
to-morrow, my dear madam, about this hour; in the 
mean time, I would advise, once more, perfect rest 
and quiet. Good-morning, madam—good-morning, 
nurse ; be particular about the—you understand.” 
And Mrs. Jenkins feels that, with his departing pre- 
sence, has vanished at least half of her confidence 
that her precious one is to be spared to her, through 
the “shocks that baby flesh is heir to.” 

On the whole, the nursery was not a bad picture 
of sick-room comfort; and Mrs. Jenkins herself, 
with the imitation Valenciennes frill falling so soft- 
ly about her pale face, and her dark hair parted 
smoothly beneath it, by no means a disagreeable 
addition to it. Both the windows were shaded with 
the crimson drapery that casts such a delicate flush 
the table has its pretty téte-d-téte 
orna- 


upon her face ; 
set of gilded china; the dressing-bureau is 
mented with a nursery-basket, complete in all its 
details, not forgetting the dimity frilled cushion, with 
“ Welcome, Little Stranger,” embroidered thereupon, 
in English pins, small size. And there, by the com- 
fortable fire, slowly jogging upon her knee the 
above-mentioned “ stranger,” who has finally taken 
possession of its daintily-prepared wardrobe and the 
covered crib of its three-year-old brother, is that 
all-important functionary, the nurse. She is rather 
full-faced for a “ guardian angel,” and presents a 
false front, instead of the golden curls in which they 
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are usually represented; nor do we remember that 
the Italian masters have much affected caps, with 
wide frills and huge purple bows, in their delinea- 
tions ; but it is more than probable that, in case of 
croup, or convulsions, or even a severe colic, nurse 
would have been equal to at least a dozen winged 
attendants, who do not, by their appearance, betray 
the least acquaintance with the preparation of a hot 
bath, or mustard draught, to say nothing of Dalby 
or Jayne, or even our doctor’s recent important pre- 
scription of warm water and sugar! 

But the quiet was not of long continuance. There 
was a whoop and hallo in the parlor, as the eldest 
hope of the family dashed in, shouting “ Mother !” 
* Mother!” at the top of avoice by no means feeble, 
and resisting the united efforts of a servant and his 
aunt to keep him within bounds, as he made direct- 
ly for the nursery. 

“John Augustus, you must be quiet. 
take off your sack; it ’s wringing wet, and looks as 
if you had rolled in the snow.” The young aunt 


Let me 


endeavored to look very determined and severe, as 
she had seen Mr. Jenkins do in admonishing John- 
ny of the way he should go. 

“Where ’s my mother? I want to see my mo- 
ther!” shouted the little fellow, almost frantic at 
getting home again, after an absence of three days, 
and making most vigorous plunges in the direction 
he imagines she has taken. 


“Your poor mother’s sick, Johnny. Johnny don’t 


want to kill his mother with such a noise. Poor 
mother !” 
“T want to see my mother! 


I ’ll bite you !” 


Leave me go, or 


Oh, for shame !” 


ing that has no listener; for Johnny has at last 


“ For shame! But it is a plead- 
broken loose, and, with the lightness of a young In- 
dian, has sprung away. In another moment, the 
nursery door was flung to with a heavy “slam,” and 
Johnny had scrambled up on the snow-white bed, 
making proof impression of his muddy shoes in 
every figure of the Marseilles counterpane. Poor 
little fellow ! he had not seen his mother for a long, 
long time to him, and he has so much to tell her 
about the India-rubber ball his uncle Sam had given 
him; the famous sleigh-ride ; and there is the apple 
he has saved more than half a day—incredible gene- 
rosity and self-denial, in a child just three years 
old!—to share with her. Up to this moment, he 
has known himself to be his mother’s idol, petted, 
spoiled, quoted, and doted upon. 

Oh, dear! merciful 
Why don’t some one 


“Nurse! Sarah! Johnny! 
Heaven ! he ’1l kill the baby! 


o” 


take him away?” cried Mrs. Jenkins, in an agony 
of terror. Her face was wet with his eager kisses, 
her hair and cap rumpled, and, nearly smothered 
by his sturdy little arms, she fancied he had planted 
his knee directly on his little sister’s head. But 
how was Johnny to know that a breathing human 


being was stowed away beneath that mountain of 








blankets and counterpane, or that his kisses and en- 
thusiasm were ill-timed? 

No wonder that he resisted the strange nurse, 
when, Ly main force, she conveyed him away—that 
he clutched at the purple bows, and nearly tore the 
huge collar from her neck. From that moment, 
there was open warfare between nurse and Johnny, 
and the child had taken his first lesson in hatred 
and jealousy. 

* Ain’t you ’shamed to wake your mother up so, 
just when she was dozing so splendid, and disturb 
your precious little sister?” 

“T haven’t got any little sister! I don’t want 
any little sister!” yas the sullen response, as, chok- 
ing with Rentailillieean fright, and passion, the 
repulsed and mortified child stood sobbing by the fire. 

“ Naughty, wicked little boy! 
Where do you think you ’ll go 


And your ma a 
lyin’ there so sick ! 
to?” And all the terror of the judge mingled with 
the aspect of the now excited “ guardian angel.” 
“T ain’t naughty; papa says I ain’t! I’m pa- 
pa’s good little boy, you naughty, bad woman !” 
And Master Johnny betrayed a knowledge of the 
initiatory acts of pugilism, by doubling his brown 
little hand defiantly. 

“Oh, nurse, please don’t! It makes my head 
ache so,” moaned Mrs. Jenkins from her pillow. 

“See there, now, what you ’ve done !—made your 
poor ma sick again, and woke up the baby ;” for a 
subdued wailing from beneath its various wrappers 
announced that important fact. 

“What baby? Whose baby? What did it all 
mean ?” was plainly expressed in Johnny’s wonder- 
ing gaze, as the envelopes were removed, and show- 
ed the convulsed pink cheeks and tightly-closed 
eyes of his little sister. 

But the nursery door was again opened, and 
caused a diversion from the miserable young culprit. 

“ Miss Jenkins, there ain’t one mite of charcoal.” 
are advanced 
half open, di- 
upon her mis- 


It is the cook’s auburn tresses that 
into the room, as she holds the door 
recting a draft from the hall directly 
tress. 

“Tell Miss Sarah, Katy; J can’t attend to it.” 
It was cegtainly very unreasonable to suppose she 
could just then. 

“T did tell her this mornin’, and it ain’t no use: 
and the kitchen fire’s all gone out, and I can’t build 
fires out of nothin’; and I ain’t a goin’ to try, I tell 
you.” 

“Oh, Katy, that draft gives me a chill! Do at- 
tend to her, nurse. Please find Sarah, and see what 
she can do; my head aches as though I should go 
distracted.” 

“ Shut that door this minute ! 


You'll give your 
No fire this time a 
day! that ’s a pretty look-out; and me a comin’ 
Pretty 
baby, so it was—precious ’ittle lam’—ther’y, ther’y! 
Why don’t you go, I say,? 


mistress her death a cold, cook. 
down to make some arrowroot right off! 


Hush your screaming, 
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Master Johnny! Go right in the parlor, and don’t 
you never come into your ma’s room again unless 
you ’re sent for.” 

“Well, there ain’t no charcoal !” 
again makes pugilistic demonstrations. 

Mrs. Jenkins cast a hopeless look to the canopy 
above her. Nurse, with the baby still on her arm, 
shut the door in the face of the enraged servant, 
and was proceeding to equally summary measures 
in the case of Johnny, when, through the parlor, a 


And Johnny 


visitor announced herself. 
You must let me come in, nurse; 
And Mrs. Lovett, incon- 


“Tt ’s only me. 
I sha’n’t stay ten minutes.” 
siderate woman, makes her way to the bedside. 
“TI knew you ’d see me, Louisa} and I should have 
come right over yesterday, only it was snowing so. 
Where ’s the baby, nurse? Oh, what an enchant- 
Where did you get the pattern? 
What 
Did you ever see such a snow 
Where ’s 


ing little slip! 
Blue eyes, hasn’t it? Give it to me, nurse. 
a funny little thing! 
storm as we had? I was as db/ue all day. 
Why, Johnny, what ’s the matter, my 
little man? What does he say to the baby ?” 

And Johnny, an old favorite, comes to the knee 
of the lively little woman, and gazes with mingied 
wonder and astonishment on the “live doll-baby,” 


Johnny ? 


as he imagines it to be, venturing to touch the 
crumpled little hands, and forgetting his sorrow for 
a moment in his curiosity. 

But there is fresh mischief brewing—new wounds 
for Johnny’s susceptible little heart. 

“ Johnny’s nose is out of joint, isn’t it ?” rattles 
“ How does Johnny like that? 
Your mother won’t love you any more, will you, 
She ’s got another little baby. You ’d 
Nobody will care for 


on Mrs. Lovett. 


mamma ? 
better come and live with me. 
you now, will they, nurse ?” 

“ Not while he ’s such a bad little boy—I guess 
not,” answers nurse, in a pause of grating nutmeg 
into some gruel, at any time a pleasant and sooth- 
ing noise to a nervous invalid! 

“ Johnny doesn’t exactly know what to make of 
it,” Mrs. Jenkins says, faintly, a spasm of pain shoot- 
ing through her temples. 

I'll tell you, Johnny, 
They don’t want you 


“ Come, be my little boy. 
we will have grand times. 
here, you may depend, now they have your little 
How d’y’ do, Sarah? How do you like 
For Johnny’s aunt has en- 


sister. 
your nurse, Louisa ?” 
tered, after having smoothed her hair, dishevelled 
in the recent encounter, and nurse has gone to the 
kitchen armed with a small saucepan: 

“Very much, indeed. She takes excellent care 
of the baby.” 

“And is so civil and obliging,” continued Sarah 
Irwin, now established on the foot of the low bed, 
with the baby in her arms. 

“She makes no objection to do the baby’s wash- 


ing, and uses just as many clean clothes as if it were 
I do like to know baby is sweet and clean.” 


put out. 


5 
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“And she ’s so cheerful and lively, Mrs. Lovett. 
I ’m sure I don’t see what Louisa would do without 
her.” 

“And I feel under such obligations,” continued 
Mrs. Jenkins, unclosing her eyes again, but as if 
the very light was painful to them. “I know Mrs. 
Luke, of Waverley Place, offered her two dollars a 
week more—she considers her invaluable—and, of 
course, I let her have her own way entirely.” 

“She orders just what she pleases from market; 
and it’s a great relief for me, for I hardly know 
beef from mutton,” added the young housekeeper 
pro tem. “And she has such a large family, and 
brings them all up so well, we feel quite interested 
in her. Don’t we, sister?” 

“T shall take your little sister away with me.” 
And Mrs. Levett snatches at “baby” again. “ Isn’t 
it a great relief not to have to put caps on children? 
How much hair she has! I never saw a baby have 
so much. And she seems very large.” 

“ Nine pounds and three-quarters,” promptly re- 
sponded the delighted young aunt. “Don’t you 
think she ’s the very image of sister? I think she 
ought to be called Louisa Adelaide. Adelaide is my 
middle name. It wouid sound so sweetly when she 
comes to be christened—‘ Louisa Adelaide, ’—or, 
by and by, when she grows up and gets married— 
‘I, Louisa Adelaide, take thee, Harry Ernest.’ J 
think it’s every parent’s duty to think so far, and 
give a child a pretty name. Dear knows, I ’ve suf- 
fered enough from ‘Sarah’—<though I had a silver 
cup for it—because papa vows Sarah is my name, 
and Sarah I shall be called. Naughty Johnny, not 
to mind his aunt Sadie! You ’ve no idea, Mrs. 
Lovett, what a bad little boy he is.” For Johnny, 
now that observation is, in a measure, withdrawn 
from him, has climbed to Mrs. Lovett’s lap, as he 
has always been privileged to do, and is gazing on 
the intruder from afar. 

“T think I shall have to take the baby away with 
me,” Mrs. Lovett says, facetiously, “so that John- 


, 


ny’s nose can come straight again. Shall I, Johnny?” 

“Yes, do,” whispers the little fellow, eagerly ; 
for he feels that he has one friend left, devoted to 
his interest. “Take her clear off, ever so far, and 
frow her in de river.” 

Unconscious little fratricide! he thinks he has 
arranged all things charmingly, and is not even 
cowed by the reappearance of nurse. 

“Such a time as I’ve had with that cook, Mrs. 
Jenkins! She’s the sauciest, laziest, impudentest 
Irish baggage I ever saw! I wasn’t goin’ to take 
none of her impertinence ; and she says her month ’s 
up on Friday week, and she shall leave the house. 
I told her to go just as soon as she liked.” The 
bowl of arrowroot trembles with just wrath at the 
offending Katy. What with the fire, which had 
been made somehow, and the excitement of her 
feelings, the ample cheeks of nurse approach the 
decorations of her cap in hue. 
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What can the invalid do? She knows Katy has 
a bad temper; but she has managed to get along 
with her almost a year; and she cannot displease 
the invaluable nurse by retaining her; yet she is 
the first cook they have ever had who served dinner 
Just 
now, too, when she cannot see to anything ; and 


punctually, and Mr. Jenkins is so particular. 


Sarah knows no more of housekeeping than a child. 
Mrs. Lovett wisely retires from the thunderous and 
threatening atmosphere. Johnny retreats to the 
kitchen to tell Katy “that woman in my mother’s 
room calls you names; didn’t you know it, Katy?” 
and is rewarded by a quarter of mince-pie, that 
keeps him sick, and crying, and fretful for the re- 
mainder of the day. Nurse hushes the wailing baby 
at the fire, and Miss Sarah has established herself 
on the lounge in the parlor, and seeks forgetfulness 
3ut Mrs. Jenkins’s 


” 


in the pages of “ Pendennis. 
headache is beyond the reach of sedatives; arrow- 
root cannot tempt her, and catnip tea may not do 
harm, but certainly does no good. 

She hears Johnny rushing through the passage 
with a train of tin cars, that make almost as much 
noise as real cars would have done; Mr. Jenkins 
complaining to Sarah that it is quarter past three, 
and no dinner on the table; knows that he is an- 
noyed and flurried, by the short and absent-minded 
visit he pays when the meal is at last dispatched ; 
tries in vain to sleep as twilight steals through the 
curtains, and the grate is shaded from her aching 
eyes ; for Johnny has been carried screaming to bed 
by Mary, the housemaid, and she fancies him sob- 
bing himself to sleep. She is glad to hear that Mr. 
Jenkins has gone to his mother’s to tea; and Sarah 
has company in the parlor, whose gay bursts of 
laughter she can distinguish each time the door is 
opened. Baby shares her disquiet, and cries in the 
arms of the nurse, whose tread, as she walks to and 
fro, is not distinguished for fairylike lightness. <A 
fire breaks out near them, and she hears the heavy 
toll of the alarm-bell, the jangling and crashing of 
the engines as they pass and repass, the hoarse 
And yet 
No 
wonder that her pulse leaps faster, and sleep, when 
But all move- 


shouting and rude oaths of the firemen. 
the doctor had enforced perfect rest and qniet! 


it does come, is fitful and broken. 
ment is now hushed; the fire burns low in the grate, 
sending huge, uncouth shadows to the wall; and, 
on the mattress near her, nurse is giving vocal de- 
monstration of a Lethean draught. 

“A babe in the house” may be “a well-spring of 
pleasure.” Mr. Tupper says so, and he ought to 
know, by the number of olive branches that have 
grown up around his table. Mr. Jenkins, we grieve 
to say for the veracity of the poet, came to a pre- 
cisely opposite opinion before the week was over. 
Their first child had received all the careful atten- 
tions of Mrs. Jenkins’s own mother, beneath her own 


roof. There was no housekeeping to be seen to in 


those days, and there was a great deal of romance 
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and sentiment connected with the advent of a first- 
No doubt Mr. Jenkins would quite have 
He would 


born son. 
agreed with Mr. Tupper in those days. 
rather have encountered a mercantile panic than a 
domestic convulsion: he knew how to meet the 
first; in the second he was powerless, defenceless ; 
besides, it touched his dignity so nearly. 


not his place to interfere between a cook and his 


It was 


wife’s nurse, or to sing Johnny to sleep—for the 
poor little fellow invariably went off in a cry—or to 
pile up the books and accumulating newspapers that 
gave the parlor such an untidy air, and which Mary 
had been directed never to touch, that being Mrs. 
Jenkins’s especial province. And there was no one 
to sweep up the hearth at night, or see that the gas 
was lighted in the parlor and hall, and it hurt his 
feelings, and perhaps his corns, to come stumbling 
over tables and chairs at night. To be sure, Mary 
was willing; but she had enough to do, with wait- 
ing on nurse, and cook, and Miss Sarah; and, be- 
sides, she always needed to be reminded of things. 
Sarah ought to have been the household regulator ; 
but she was young and thoughtless, addicted to 
afternoon promenades, elabcrate toilets, and novel- 
reading. 

It was little avail for the doctor to prescribe quict, 
so long as Mrs. Jenkins read all this in the discon- 
of her husband; so long as 


solate countenance 


Johnny cried or screamed, or went whooping 
through the house from morning till night, his tem- 
per constantly irritated by being informed by visit- 
ors that “no one would love him now that baby had 
come,” or by not less frequent encounters with 
nurse; while unceasingly raged the warfare between 
the ** powers that were,” or considered themselres 
a’ solute, in nursery and kitchen, until, wearied out 
with the prolonged contest, Mrs. Jenkins ceased to 
“coax” Katy, and the threatened warning was car- 
ried into effect. Nurse had achieved a victory, and 
was prospectively triumphant. Moreover, she made 
a decided impression of amiability on Mrs. Jenkins, 
by offering to do the pastry herself, and Mary 


thought she could “ manage along” for a day or so, 
until the Intelligence Office supplied Katy’s place. 
There was the momentary relief which a crisis al- 
ways brings, and the invalid summoned sufficient 
resolution to assume her dressing-gown, and lie 
upon the couch for an hour or so. Old-lady visitors 
said, “Bless the baby!” but, as it had developed a 
talent for morning and evening colic within the last 
few days, Mr. Jenkins began to think it had been 
anything but a blessing thus far. However, he did 
not consider it altogether prudent to remark this 
aloud, and quite agreed with Mrs. Jenkins that 
“nurse was a perfect treasure, and they certainly 
were very much indebted to her.” He even medi- 
tated the propriety of having a new dress sent home 
to her, by way of perpetuating the sunshine of the 
present moment. 


Short-sighted Mr. Jenkins! It was well for his 
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peace of mind that he could not tell what a day 
would bring forth ! 





“What on earth is the matter, Mary?” Miss 
Sarah was not distinguished for early rising, and 
now the faint, sickly light of the winter morning— 
so cold that she involuntarily covered her face with 
the counterpane while she spoke—was just strug- 
gling through the curtain. 

Mary herself did not seem particularly wide 
awake, but answered, “nothing was the matter, 
only nurse had gone, and the baby was screaming 
itself into fits, and Johnny was crying to be dressed, 
and the parlor fire wouldn’t burn, and Mrs. Jen- 
kins” 

But here the voice of Mr. Jenkins himself, calling 
“ Mary! Mary!” sounded through the hall, and the 
girl disappeared, leaving Miss Sarah to her own 





cheerful reflections. 
“ Nurse gone!” What could it mean? And no 
cook, no breakfast, no fire in her own room, and, 
by Mary’s account, nowhere else; then, of course, 
strings would slip through her benumbed fingers, 
and buttons would not button, nor hooks give in 
cheerfully to being fastened. Unfortunate, care- 
loving Miss Sarah, her hands fairly trembled with 
the weight of responsibility that seemed to rest 
upon them! 
Nurse had 


gone in the middle of the night, in spite of tears, 


For once, evil was not exaggerated. 


and bribe, and protestation, and to that very Mrs. 
Luke, of Waverley Place, who, it turned out, had 
not wanted her before. No wonder she had offered 
to do the pastry “as long as she stayed,” knowing 
how short that stay would be; or was reckless, say 
rather determined, in the case of the cook’s depart- 
ure. And then to have been so duped! That was 
what Mr. Jenkins could not overlook, as he found 
himself walking the floor in a very limp dressing- 
gown, slippers down at the heels, and the baby, in all 
the agonies of the colic, in his arms! Mrs. Jenkins 
lay, sobbing in utter despair and weary helpless- 
ness, upon her pillow; the kindlings were smoking 
in the grate, showing no symptoms of a blaze; and 
‘ohnny, poor, neglected little Johnny! had crept 
down in his night-dress, and stood, shivering and 
erying to be dressed, beside it. 

Mrs. Jenkins scarcely looked up as Sarah entered, 
nor did the husband stop to explain—she was the 
last person in the world from whom help, or even 
suggestion of assistance, could be expected. Mr. 
Jenkins proceeded in his uncomfortable promenade, 
kicking aside a footstool, or upsetting a basket oc- 
easionally, by way of relieving its monotony. 

“Confound her !” muttered the injured man, who, 
at this moment, was certainly “no hero to a valet 
de chambre,” with his unshorn and haggard face, his 
heavy hair guiltless of brush or comb, and stocking- 
“Johnny, stop crying this very moment, 
Mary ! 


less feet. 


or I ‘il—Mary, where is that hot water? 


> 
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Mary! O Lord, I do believe this child will die! 
For Heaven's sake, don’t cry so, Louisa! you ’ll kill 
yourself, and I shall godistracted! John! what do 
you mean by not minding me? Hushaby baby, on 
the tree top—cradle and all, cradle and ali.” For 
Mr. Jenkins had a mingled and indistinct recollec- 
tion of certain nursery rhymes, and that they were 
used to pacify helpless infancy. 

“Come here, Johnny, there ’s a good little boy,” 
was the first drop of oil Miss Sarah ventured on the 
troubled waters ; but Johnny only cried the harder, 
and was scolded the more vigorously. He had found 
Mary to be his best friend of late, and Mary only 
could manage him; so all other operations were 
suspended until he had been hastily inducted into 
his “pat @ loons” and sack, and sat down upon 
the hearth-rug, with enough raisins to give a whole 
family the cholera, by way of an opiate. The fire 
burned dimly upwards, the hot water made its ap- 
pearance, and Miss Sarah was aroused from her 
stupor of despondency and helplessness by the con- 
juration— 

“ Come, Sarah, for once in your life, do see if you 
can’t be of some use to somebody !” 

It was no time, nor was Mr. Jenkins in proper 
mood for remonstrance, and Miss Sarah found her- 
self preparing a cup of catnip tea, “from recollec- 
tion,” and, what is more, administering it herself to 
the writhing baby, at the risk of choking and burn- 
ing the little creature at every spoonful ; while Mr. 
Jenkins took the parlor fire in hand, and Mary 
brought him a cup of tea and a piece of burned toast 
from the kitchen. Mr. Jenkins was to be dis- 
patched for a substitute; but where she was to 
spring from, to aid their distress, he had no more 
idea than the blower, which would not stay put up, 
but came down with a crash every five minutes. 

Never was the leader of a forlorn hope more sur- 
prised and delighted at a victory than was Miss 
Sarah, when the catnip had its due effect, and, for 
the first time in her life, she accomplished the feat 
of putting a baby to sleep! There was a proud con- 
sciousness of power shining from her face, when she 
laid it down beside her sister, without letting it fall 
in the transit from the rocking-chair, or striking 
the poor little head against the bedpost. Mrs. Jen- 
kins roused herself for commendation ; her brother- 
in-law gave a nod of approbation, as he departed on 
his clueless quest, which stimulated her to prepare, 
with Mary’s direction, the invalid’s breakfast. 

“Poor little creature! no wonder she cried !” 
sighed the mother, as, with swollen eyes and throb- 
bing head, she tried to force herself to eat. “ That 
soiled, uncomfortable night-dress, and her flannel 
must be all around her waist, poor little thing! 
Oh, if you were only mother, Sarah !” 

“Only mother!” is the wish of many a young 
wife’s heart ; for who but “ mother” is equal to any 
emergency, or able to surmount all difficulties ?— 
“ mother,” who has herself passed through many a 
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scene of discomfort and annoyance, knows every 
remedy, understands every type of illness, from 
headache to scarlet fever ? 

“Twish J was!” And Sarah, for that one mo- 
ment, would willingly have agreed to the trans- 
formation, the fifty years, stout, motherly figure, 
and all. 

But baby must be dressed, to be made comfortable 
for its long, morning nap, to which this was but a 
prelude ; and here again the young nurse was per- 
tectly helpless. Nothing could have induced her to 
undertake the task; but she brought the nursery- 
basket, the hot water, the clean slip, and, with her 
dressing-gown drawn around her, Mrs. Jenkins’s 
trembling hands essayed the duty. She fell back, 
pale and exhausted, upon the pillows, while Sarah 
in vain tried to soothe the fretting child, ere it was 
half accomplished ; and Johnny, who stood with 
curious gaze, upset the bowl of water, in his anxiety 
to comfort her. No wonder Mrs. Jenkins thought 
her cup was full, whatever the basin might be. 

“Oh, Mary, what should I do without you?” For 
the whole morning, Mary had been alacrity itself, 
almost managing to be ubiquitous, so many were 
the demands of kitchen, chamber, and parlor. “If 
you had gone, instead of Katy, I should have died.” 

“Yes, mim,” returned the complimented hand- 
maiden, wringing out Johnny, on whom the deluge 
principally had fallen. “ But sure, and mustn’t I 
go to-day, mim ?” 

“Go!” And Mrs. Jenkins started upright with 
horror. 

“ To-day !” 
done credit to a Norma. 

“ What do you mean, Mary ?” 

“Yes, what do you mean?” echoed Miss Sarah. 

“Sure, ma’am, an’ wasn’t I married this day six 


Miss Sarah’s tragic start would have 


months, and doesn’t he say he won’t live any longer 
widout me? An’ wasn’t he here last night, and 
two of his, to take me away—an’ they tellin’ me he 
was takin’ to drink, all by my not comin’ to him ?” 

“Oh, Mary!” groaned Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ And here you have been deceiving my sister all 
this time !” said Miss Sarah, full of virtuous indig- 
nation. 

But Mary, relieved by “having it over,” *bated 
not one jot nor tittle of her communication, or her 
intentions. 

“ What is your husband’s name, Mary ?” inquired 
Miss Sarah, with a great effort at calmness. “I 
only hope’—and here an expression of forgiving 
magnanimity was added to it—“I only hope he ’ll 
be good to you!” 

“Sure, ma’am, it isn’t I that knows; but he’s a 
dacent boy, an’ I’ve got it in my chist, on a piece 
o’ paper.” 

So much for Mary’s prospects of domestic happi- 


ness. An appalling calm, like that of despair, had 


settled upon the room; a blanket wrapper completed 
the baby’s toilet; Johnny reigned in undisturbed 
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possession of his mother’s work-box—when Mr. 
Jenkins again entered it with the blessed news of a 
nurse in prospect. “The doctor” had suggested 
himself to his despairing mind, who, in turn, had 
suggested Mrs. Allsop, an all-accomplished nurse, in 
Mrs. Allsop was disen- 
Never was 


place of the late defaulter. 
gaged—would be there in two hours. 
cry of land more welcome to shipwrecked mariners. 

Mrs. Jenkins even came to congratulate herself 
on the coup d’état by which Mrs. Allsop’s predeces- 
sor had been removed, particularly when she found 
the soiled and crumpled state of the baby’s linen, 
not one shred of which had been washed, and that 
the interesting family had been supplied largely 
from her own kitchen, which accounted for the in- 
It was Mr. 
Jenkins who proposed an inspection of the basket 


trigues set on foot for Katy’s dismissal. 


which 
where, by some mistake, or probably the hurry of the 


Mrs. Luke’s servant came for next day, 


moment, a heavy silver fork, one of Miss Sarah’s 
French worked collars, and a Valenciennes frilled 
nightcap, had been added to the store nurse had 
brought with her to No. 28. A special embassy was 
dispatched to treat with the offended Katy, who 
was soon reinstated in her proper dominions ;*and 
Mary’s place was filled by Mrs. Allsop’s recommend- 
ation. Surprised into finding herself of some use in 
case of emergency, Miss Sarah henceforth accom- 
plished at least half of what she ought to do, and 
Johnny took wonderfully to the new nurse and the 
baby. On the whole, it was quite a pleasing illus- 
tration of the nursery song, wherein “ the fire began 
to burn the stick, the stick began to beat the dog, 
the dog began to bite the kid, and the kid began to 


” 


go. 
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STANZAS. 


BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


I rove the little merry brook, 

When flowers its pearly bosom span; 
It seems to give to me a smile, 

A kinder look than man. 


I love the little warbling birds, 
The merry minstrels of the grove— 
For they can teach the coldest tongue 
To utter words of love. 


I love the flowers, when morning ben 
To kiss them from her rosy car; 
They seem to me like spirits sent 
To tell of friends afar. 


I love the trees, when evening stirs 
Their boughs above the mountain lair; 
They seem to me like holy things— 
Like worshippers at prayer. 


In short, I love to read the Book— 
The Holy Volume Nature’s given ; 
It sheds a halo o’er the past, 
And gives a look of Heaven. 
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LEE HENTZ. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by L. A. Gopry, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 


(Continued from page 18.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Vain theory, that in solitude the passions die! 
If, in plunging into its depths, one could leave be- 
hind bim that restless thing, the heart, then indeed 
there would be peace; but the wind stirs the foliage 
of the lonely mountain as well as that of the peo- 
pled plain; and wherever the stormy elements of life 
exist, they will burst forth in strength, the greater 
for their long quiescence. Solitude is the empire 
of passion—not its grave. 

Blanche no longer sat by the margin of the stream 
alone. Father Angelo was ever at her side, ready 
to guard and sustain, ever talking to her of Heaven 
and heavenly things. In vain she watched for the 
gliding boat and the coming stranger. 

One evening, Father Angelo was reading to her 
from the Divine Volume; she sat against the organ, 
whose dark and massive form brought out in strong 
relief her own white-robed figure. Naomi plied her 
needle at a little distance, listening with reverend 
attention to the accents of her aged master. It was 
a peaceful scene, and a sweet quietude rested on the 
young face of Blanche. The hermit was reading the 
history of the daughter of Jephthah, and she saw in 
ita type of her own destiny. At that moment, it 
seemed to her a glorious one, and her eye began to 
kindle with a holy inspiration. 

There was a step heard on the threshold. The 
footstep of the stranger in that solitude was as 
startling as the print on the sand in Crusoe’s desert 
isle. Blanche trembled. Father Angelo rose with 
a clouded brow, and, opening the door, the young 
stranger, whose image had haunted the memory of 
Blanche, stood before him. The hermit drew back 
with a cold and stately air; but a slow burst of ir- 
repressible delight illumined the face of Blanche. 
Faint from excess of joy, she leaned against the or- 
gan, and clasped both hands over her heart, to still 
its wild pulsations. 

“Why hast thou come again, young man?” said 
Father Angelo, in stern accents. “I told thee the 
world was wide, and that there was room enough in 
it for thee and me, but that there must be a broad 
path between us, stranger! I cannot bid thee wel- 
come, for my soul is troubled within mo. 


thing tells me that thy coming is the herald of sor- 


Some- 
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“ Nay, not so, father,” cried the young man, with 
a deprecating smile; and, placing some letters in his 
hand, “read these, and you will see that Iam no 
nameless adventurer, unworthy of your regard, but 
the son of a nobleman, and the companion of the 
noblest of the land.” 

“Clarence, son of Clarence !” repeated the hermit, 
glancing his eye over the letters and again folding 
them. “Titles are of no estimation in my eyes. That 
you are a descendant of the King of kings reflects 
upon you far greater honor.” 

“To be the heir of an honorable name, unstained 
by crime and adorned by talents, is a distinction of 
which a young man may well be proud,” answered 
Clarence, with unconscious haughtiness. 

“The echoes of fame are never heard within these 
rock-bound walls,” replied the hermit. “ What,” 
added he, commandingly, “ what is all this to me?” 
Then, turning suddenly to Blanche, continued, 
“ Blanche, retire with Naomi.” 

Blanche rose, with a fading cheek, but Clarence 
sprang forward and arrested her departure. 

“No, stay,” he impetuously cried. “It was for 
you Icame. Life has been but one dream of you 
since I beheld you under the shadow of the oak. 
Leave me not, I entreat, but pray this stern-hearted 
and inflexible old man to look benignantly on me, 
for your sake.” 

“ Oh, father,” said Blanche, laying her hand im- 
ploringly on the arm of Father Angelo, “ if not for 
mine, for the sake of the dear Redeemer, speak 
kindly to this young man, and bid him stay.” 

“ My child, my blessed child, you know not what 
you ask. IfI bid him remain, peace will vanish. 
The image of a holy God will be hurled from its al- 
tar, and an earthly idol usurp its place. Remember 
that a dying mother dedicated you to Heaven, as an 
expiation for her own sinful idolatry. Remember 
that every year, as it has rolled over your head, I 
have renewed the solemn consecration, which your 
own heart has sanctioned, and attesting angels wit- 
nessed. Blanche, you will not, you cannot prove 
false to these threefold vows.” 

“She cannot, she will not prove false to the im- 
pulses of nature and truth,” exclaimed the young 
man keeping his fascinating gaze on the face, which 
never before had glowed beneath the glance of 
love. “ Her heart abjures such unnatural obligations. 
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It already throbs in unison with mine. I see it; 
I feel it. Heaven created us for each other, and by 
keeping us asunder, after having once met, you de- 
feat the purposes of the Most High, and doom to 
solitary wretchedness two beings whose mutual joy 
your blessing ought to crown. Old man,” continued 
he, with increasing fervor, “in the frozen calm of 
age have you entirely forgotten the memories of 
youth? Does no remembrance plead for love like 
mine, no form of beauty like hers rise mid the dim- 
ness of the past, reminding you of the omnipotence 
of passion ?” 

“Beware!” exclaimed the hermit, 
powerful form shivered with sudden emotion, and a 
“ Warm 


while his 
cold moisture gleamed upon his forehead. 
the chilled and torpid serpent if you dare, and brave 
its sting, but uncoil not the serpent memories of my 
youth, rouse them not from their long lethargy. 
Young man, I have loved and suffered—sinned and 
sorrowed, as I trust you may never sorrow and never 
sin. All the waters of the ocean could never efface 
the remembrance of those days of strife and passion ; 
but I humbly trust the dark stain they left upon my 
soul has been washed out in the blood of the Lamb. 
Here, in this solitude, I have found peace after the 
wreck of joy. Here, I have fostered this pure blos- 
som of innocence to present it an offering of sweet- 
smelling savor unto Heaven. She is guileless and 
Leave her, as you found her, in the bosom 
Seek a companion in pleasure 


happy. 
of tranquillity. 
among the daughters of men, and tempt not a child 
of God into the paths of a polluted world.” 

As he spoke, he folded one arm around Blanche 
and drew her closely to him, while the folds of his 
gray robe mingled with her white flowing raiment. 
He bent his head till his wintry locks blended with 
the vernal luxuriance of hers; and tears, slowly 
falling like rain from a cold cloud, glittered on her 
hair. The young man was moved, but his emotion 
only gave warmth and strength to his eloquence. 

“ Father,” said he, bending his knee, for it seemed 
an act of reverence due to this sublime old man, 
“listen to me for her sake, if not for mine. When you 
are gone, and you must be near the end of your 
pilgrimage, who will protect this young and help- 
Who will shelter her from the storms 
you so much dread? Would you leave her in this 
wilderness with no guardian but a woman who al- 
ready must feel the infirmities of life stealing upon 
her? Have you never thought of this?” 

“ God never forsakes those who put their trust in 
him,” answered the hermit, looking devoutly up- 
ward. “ Nota sparrow falls to the ground without 
his knowledge; and is she not of more value than 
they ?” 

“ Let her speak,” said Clarence; “surely you would 


less being? 


not bind her, an unwilling victim, to vows made in 
The God to whom you have devoted 


her infancy. 
her will not accept a heartless 
Blanche—let me call you by your own sweet name 


sacrifice. 


Speak, 


OF 
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—and tell me if you are not willing to leave this 
desolate spot for the home of joy and love I camo 
to offer you. There you can erect an altar to your 
God, and offer him as pure an incense as ascends from 
this rocky shrine. He is not confined to this 
lone spot. He fills immensity with His presence, 
and wherever a human heart beats, there is His 
temple. Blanche, we will worship Him together. 
Does not my prayer find an echo in your soul? Speak, 
and tell me if my spirit pleads alone.” 

Blanche, who had been clinging to the hermit in 
unutterable agitation, gradually released her hold, 
and, gliding down upon her knees, buried her face 
in the folds of his robe. 

“Oh, father,” she cried, “I dare not speak. I 
fear your anger, but I feel as if invisible hands were 
drawing me towards him; and if you send him from 
me, it seems as if my life-chords would break asun- 
Have pity upon me, O my father, and cast 
I cannot help find- 


der. 
me not off in thy displeasure. 
ing the face of the stranger fair, and his voice sweet 
to my ear.” 

“ Alas! alas!” said Father Angelo, tenderly rais. 
ing her in his arms, and looking mournfully on her 
face. “For more than fifteen years have I borne 
you on my heart as the one lone flower sent to 
sweeten my blighted existence, and the stranger of 
and 
and 


a day must come to rob me of its fragrance, 
leave me, like my own sheltering rock, bleak 
bare.” 

“No, no, father,” 
I only pray that he may remain 


exclaimed Blanche, “I do not 
ask to leave you. 
with me. Then you will have two flowers, instead 
of one, to gladden your life.” 

A proud smiie played for a moment on the lips of 
Clarence, as glancing around those low, dim walls, 
he contrasted them with the lofty halls of his fa- 
ther. 

“Young man,” said the hermit, seating Blanche 
by his side, and motioning to a seat, “sit down, and 
We must think 
and speak calmly of all these things.” 

Treat me not as a 


let us compose our excited feelings. 


“Call me Clarence, father. 
stranger, but as a son, for such would I be unto 
thee.” 

Father Angelo looked earnestly and sadly on the 
young man, and, as he beheld his fair and beaming 
countenance, he could not help his own spirit cleav- 
ing unto him, and his pity rose for the young and 
tender Blanche. He might banish the youth from 
his dwelling; but could he efface his image from her 
heart ? 
which had so long sheltered her; but could he pre- 


He could bind her down to the rocky home 


vent her thoughts from roving to the world illu- 
mined by his presence? Shall he pierce, with a 
stroke more cruel than the sacrificial knife, that in- 
nocent bosom, and watch day after day the dark 
smoke of suffering rising above the altar, instead of 
He be 


lieved in an overruling Providence—a Providence 


the pure incense of prayer and of praise ? 
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that not only presides over the destinies of mighty 
empires, but directs the motion of the falling leaf. 
It could not have been chanee which guided the 
boat of the stranger over the waters of the lake into 
an unknown stream, thus penetrating into the soli- 
tude which he had believed impervious. Perhaps 
she was created to serve her divine Master in the 
high places of the world, to be a beacon set upon a 
hill, to which the mariners of life might turn when 
about to be drifted on the shoals of temptation. 
God had, perchance, confided her to his care during 
her growing childhood, that a pure and holy being 
might be formed, whose example, placed before the 
daughters of fashion, would show them the loveliness 
of piety, and allure them to heaven. These thoughts 
rolled slowly through the mind of the hermit, like 
the sun struggling through a misty atmosphere, 
leaving a brightening track, though not dispersing 
the clouds. 

With his zeal for the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of Blanche, he was conscious the leaven of 
selfishness was also mingled. For his own sake, he 
had likewise wrestled with the young man’s spirit, 
for the child of his adoption was dear to him as the 
life-blood of his veins, and the thought of yielding 
her to another, far more terrible than death. In 
deep self-abasement, he acknowledged to himself 
his own weakness, and the deeper his humility, the 
greater his compassion, the stronger his sympathy. 

“ Young man—Clarence—my son,” he cried, lay- 
ing his hand kindly on the shoulder of the youth, 
who thrilled with rapture at the benignant words— 
“Jet us make this a matter of solemn, earnest pray- 
er. I am willing to submit it to an all-wise and 
Blanche is but a child, and 
You 


know nothing of each other, nothing of the melan- 


all-controlling Deity. 
you are only in the morning of manhood. 


choly despotism of Time, in crushing the buds of 


feeling under his iron heel. You love each other 
now, but you have only looked into each other’s 
eyes, and seen the beauty of youth mirrored in their 
The flame so suddenly enkindled may be 


extinguished by the breath of experience. Go back, 


beams. 


my son, to the scenes you have quitted, and let 
time and absence test the strength of your new-born 
love. In the mean time, let Blanche commune with 
her own heart, in the holy shades which have em- 
bosomed her from infancy. Nature now blooms in 
the glory of summer; when the last leaves of au- 
tumn have fallen, and the breath of the dying sea- 
son whispers of wisdom and disposes to meditation, 
you may come to us once more, and I will tell you 
the dealings of God with our souls.” 

“ How long!” exclaimed Clarence, reproachfully. 

“ How long!” echoed the heart of Blanche. 

“ And then,” cried Clarence, “ may I claim her as 
my own? May I bring with me a man of God to 
perform the nuptial rite, or are you invested with 
sacerdotal power to consecrate our union ?” 


’ replied 


“T can make no promises for the future, 
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the hermit, rising—and his majestic height seemed 
almost supernatural, so near it approached the low 
walls. “It is in vain that man builds the palace of 
hope, unless God’s hand leads him in. The future! 
Who dares talk of the future? Who can measure 
its dim boundaries? Who can gather its unknown 
fruits? Who can tell*whether its untrodden fields 
be golden with harvests or black with ruin? Not 
we, who stand upon the narrow isthmus of the Pre- 
sent, between the two great Illimitables.” 

The youthful Clarence felt oppressed by the gran- 
deur of Father Angelo’s sentiments, and found no 
words to reply. He longed for some communion 
with Blanche, but he hardly dared to gaze upon her 
in the presence of her awe-inspiring guardian. He 
felt that he must go; but he was not banished for- 
ever; he was permitted to return, and that was an 
indulgence beyond his hopes, after his first stern 
greeting. He lingered, unwilling to depart with- 
out receiving from Blanche some pledge of faith, 
some token of love. Yet she was surrounded by 
such an unapproachable atmosphere of childlike 
innocence and suintly piety, it seemed sacrilege to 
address her in the language of earthly passion 

“T will go with you to the water’s edge,” said Fa- 
ther Angelo, “ unless,” he added, as if struck witha 
sudden recollection, “ you will remain and sit down 
at our simple board. Silver and goldhave I none, 
but such as I have I freely offer unto thee. 

Clarence gladly remained, though he could not 
The agi- 


” 


partake of Naomi’s neatly-served repast. 
tation of his mind silenced the demands of appe- 
tite. He only quaffed the water of the “crystal 
well.” That refreshed, with its icy coolness, the lips 
burning with the repression of its gloomy thoughts. 

Blanche, who knew nothing of the art of ruling 
her emotions, sat by the side of Father Angelo, and, 
under the shadow of his lofty height, bent her dove- 
like eyes, in all their dewy softness, on the face 
realized to her all she had ever dreamed 
of angels. She contrasted the bright darkness of 
his hair with the dim white of Father Angelo’s; the 
soft, warm radiance of his eyes, that seemed to be 


which 


sinking into her soul, with the deep, calm light of 
the hermit’s, which appeared flashing into his own. 
Her cheek, usually uncolored, like the flower bloom- 
ing in shade, ungilt by the sun, now emulated the 
tint in the heart of the wild rose. 

“ And now, my son,” said Father Angelo, when 
they rose from the supper, which, to the mortifica- 
tion of the good Naomi, was left almost untouched, 
“T will speed you on the way—the night will be 
dark, and a few moments of lingering will add no 
joy to remembrance. You will come again, but you 
cannot bring the peace which reigned in this little 
cabin a few hours ago.” 

“Father, I will bring joy and love; and who 
could not exchange peace for these? Blanche,” said 
he, turning irresolutely towards her— 

“Come,” said the hermit, “a simple farewell is 
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all that need be uttered, and let God’s blessing follow ; She looked up to Father Angelo with a reverence so 
i.” } blended with humility, it could find expression only 


“ Farewell, Blanche,” exclaimed Clarence, taking 
her hand and pressing it with fervor in both his own. 
The next moment he was following the steps of the 
hermit, and Blanche threw herself weeping into the 
arms of Naomi. 

“ Oh, my mother,” she cried, “he has taken away 
Tell 
me, good Naomi, why does my heart throb so wild- 
And why do 


my life with him, and left his own instead. 


ly, when it is not terror that I feel? 
I weep so blindly, when Iam more glad that he 
came than grieved that he has left me? Even now 
Iam passing over all the flowers of summer, and 
thinking of the autumn’s fading leaves.” 

“ My dear child,” said Naomi, tenderly smoothing 
her disordered tresses, “ there is no shame in your 
tears, nor sin either. The Lord has surely sent 
this young man hither, and we must not oppose his 
blessed will. When good Father Angelo is taken 
away, and he cannot live forever, there would be 
nobody to keep away the wolves from the little 
lamb but poor old Naomi. You need not fear if 
you quit these rocks and woods that you will leave 
the great Lord behind you, for the Bible says, the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and this is 
but one poor and narrow spot. Truly the young 
man is a goodly youth, and bears himself right no- 
bly.” 

“Do not stop, my good Naomi,” cried Blanche, 
caressing her affectionate foster-mother. “Your voice 
was never so pleasant to my ears You said he was 
a goodly youth—go on. Think you the world con- 
tains one so good and fair?” 

“Ah, my child,” she replied, “ the world is full 
of fair people, more of the fair than the good; but 
he might pass among them all.” 

“ Are there any maidens in the world fairer than 
I am, Naomi ?” 

“How do you know that you are beautiful and 
fair?” asked Naomi, smiling at her simplicity. 

“T have seen myself: in your eyes and Father 
Angelo’s; and to-night I looked upon myself in 
the eyes of Clarence, and I felt that I must be fair 
like himself. 
ful?” 

“Tt does to the one that loves.” 


Does not love make every one beauti- 


From this time Blanche clung to Naomi with a 
tenderness greater than she had ever felt before. 
She was a woman, and could sympathize with her 
new and overpowering emotions. She was good 
and pious, but her piety was not so sublimated as 
Father 
world, not because she had experienced treachery 


Angelo’s. She had withdrawn from the 
or sorrow, but because she loved her master, and 
She had 


carried into solitude all her social feelings unchilled, 


resolved to share his secluded destiny. 


her kindly charities still warm in her bosom. It 
seemed as if Providence had sent the young Blanche 


as an object on which her affections could overflow. 


nnn 


5 


The love of the lowly 
in heart, like the watery element, seeks a level, 


in acts of personal devotion. 
and its current follows a downward course. She 
could look down upon the child committed to her 
care, for it was dependent and helpless, and her love 
could find utterance in words. The great want of 
her being was satisfied. Though in a subordinate 
situation, her sentiment was dignified and pure, and 
constant communion with such a spirit as Father 
She 


knew the history of his early life, but when he took 


Angelo’s had given them a heavenly cast. 


possession of the hermitage of Rockrest, he had said 
to her— 

“ Naomi, the past is a grave; let silence foreve 
rest upon it.” 

This 


Blanche she had never 


silence she had never broken. Even to 
iolated the spirit of the in- 
junction, or spoken of her master otherwise than as 
the world-abjuring saint. She had also religiously 
respected his purpose of keeping Blanche perfectly 
secluded from the world; but now when, in spite 
had rivalled the 


divine in her heart, she could not help rejoicing in 


of their vigilance, human love 
the hope that this flower of beauty would be trans- 
planted to a warmer soil and a brighter atmo- 
ephere. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue flowers of summer had faded, the leaves of 
autumn fallen, and paved the margin of the stream 
came, and Father 


Clarence 


with their pallid gold. 
Angelo, bowing to what he believed the deeree of a 
higher power, no longer opposed his union with 
Blanche, and he promised that when the buds of 
spring unfolded, she should be given to his arms. 
In vain Clarence pleaded; the hermit was inflexible. 

“She is too young,” he answered. “ Would you 
lure the bird from its parent nest before its tender 


wings can unfurl? My mission is not yet ended. 


Her guardian angel is still waiting here.” 

The winters of that mild latitude are short, and 
the verdure and foliage of spring ere long beautified 
the soil. 

Naomi was troubled about the bridal robes of her 
foster-child; but the hermit reminded her of Mar- 
tha, who was careful and troubled about many 
things, and therefore rebuked by her Lord. 

“Let her be adorned with the same virgin sim- 
plicity as she now is,” said Father Angelo; “ with 
no ornament but her unshorn locks, the crowning 
Asa Zion 


shall leave me, though as such I fear she will never 


glory of womanhood. daughter of she 
return.” 

The day appointed 
No pom} 


for the nuptials was balmy 


and serene. us retinue was to attend the 
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youthful bridegroom. He was to come, accompa- 
nied only by the man of God. As he was to bear his 
bride over the stream which he was the first to 
navigate, he had fitted up a splendid barge, with 
silken hangings, and christened it the Arctic Dove. 
The name appeared in golden characters on the 
boat, and, fluttering above it, the winged missionary 
of the deluge, bearing in its beak the bloomy olive. 

It was the wish of Father Angelo that they should 
be united under the old oak, the hermit of the stream, 
beneath the canopy of heaven, in a temple not made 
with hands. Thus the nuptials became grand and 
solemn. The same waves that received the drowning 
sigh of the mother heard the nuptial vows of the 
child, and the same hands which had drawn from 
its watery grave the stiffened form of the one were 
now raised in benediction over the plighted vows 
of the other. 

Blanche knelt at the feet of Father Angelo, the 
wedded wife of Clarence. And now that the hour 
of parting was come, and she was to be borne from 
the guardian arms which had so tenderly cherished 
her, the mighty debt she owed him pressed upon 
her a weight of gratitude too heavy to be borne. 
All the love she bore to Clarence, all the brilliancy 
of the prospects opening to her view, could not re- 
concile her to the separation. To leave him in 
loneliness and age seemed cruel and ungrateful; to 
leave him when she was just becoming old enough 
to repay his cares, and to gild the shadows of his 
departing days with the deepening brightness of 
her own! 

“ Bless me, my father,” she cried, folding her arms 
around his knees, and looking up in his face through 
showering tears. “And oh! forgive that I have 
loved better the face of the stranger than the one 
on which I have gazed so long. Pray for me, my 
father, pray for me, as I float out into that unknown 
world whose dangers I am going te brave. If 
sickness fall upon you, or death come near, I will 
return on wings to your bosom, to soothe your suf- 
ferings and minister to your wants.” 

Father Angelo raised her from the earth, and held 
her a moment in a silent embrace. His face was 
deadly pale, and tears trembled on his silver lashes. 
Then releasing one arm, and lifting the hand to- 
wards heaven, he exclaimed— 

* The blessing of a triune God rest upon you for- 
ever and ever, thou child of my prayers and darling 
of my hopes! Let no thought of me sadden your 
joys, or darken your future home. But if sorrow 
and disappointment be your lot, should the storm 
arise, and the lightnings flash, remember the haven 
of Rockrest, where your frail bark may again be 
sheltered; remember these aged arms that are ever 
open to enfold you.” 

“And thou too, my son!” added he, turning to 
Clarence, and blessing him after the manner of the 


patriarchs of old. “ But if ever the vows you have 
breathed this day be forgotton or broken, either 
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through falsehood, neglect, or desertion, the blessing 
will turn to an undying curse, and burn into your 
soul with unquenchable fire.” 

“Father, I will never forfeit your blessing,” ex- 
claimed Clarence, impetuously. “I swear” 

“Swear not, my son, neither by heaven, for it is 
God’s throne, nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool. And now farewell, my dear children. May 
He who hung his gainbow over the undeiuged world, 





as a token of His covenant mercy, preserve you both 
from the temptations of your own hearts, in the 
midst of an ungodly world !” 

Then, separating Blanche forcibly from the weep- 
ing Naomi, he waved his hand towards the barge. 
A few moments after, Blanche found herself seated 
by the side of Clarence, encircled in his arms, and 
her head drooping almost unconsciously on his 
breast. She was gliding slowly, gently along, to 
the music of the dipping oars, while the silken 
awning rustled with the breeze, and the water dim- 
pled and sparkled in the sun. As the boat gradually 
receded from the wild home of her childhood, she 
could still see the tall figure of Father Angelo lean- 
ing, as it were, on the blue of heaven, like one of 
those time-gray ruins rising in hoary magnificence 
mid the gloom of antiquity. 

And now, behold Blanche, the child of solitude 
and prayer, the inhabitant of that world which had 
always seemed to her at such an immeasurable dis- 
tance ! 

One whose blind-born eyes are suddenly opened 
to the visible glories of creation could hardly be 
more dazzled and bewildered than Blanche. She 
had never dreamed of the existence of the splendor 
that surrounded her, and it was long before she could 
be convinced it was a reality. It was still longer 
before she could fashion herself to the manners and 
customs of the beings with whom she was associated. 
She was a wild forest-flower imbedded in diamonds. 
At first, their glitter seemed cold to the sunbeams 
that had warmed her rock-sheltered home. There 
was no warmth, no life, when Clarence was not near. 
In his absence, each moment of time was a drop of 
lead falling, heavy and dull ; in his presence, a golden 
sand gliding too swiftly away. Never perhaps did 
human love arise to such wild idolatry, or manifest 
itself with such fervor and strength. And the love 
of Clarence was equally enthusiastic and intense, 
but accustomed to that repression of feeling which 
custom requires. In society, he chastened its ardor 
and withheld its expression. Dearly as he loved 
her, he feared the ridicule of the world, and often 
blushed at the smile her adoring looks and clinging 
devotion elicited from those around them. Her 
artless exclamations of wonder and delight, the soft 
wildness of her eyes, that paused to rest on any 
object that charmed them, whether animate or in- 
animate, the childish and free grace of her attitudes, 
the simplicity and holiness of her language, and the 
angelic loveliness of her person, made her the theme 
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of universal curiosity, interest, and admiration. 
When told she was beautiful, she did not deny the 
praise, and accuse the one who addressed her of 
flattery. 

“Yes, I know that I am fair,” she simply replied ; 
“but God made me so. Yon should praise Him, not 
me.” 

One evening, when she appeared decorated with 
diamonds, the gifts of Clarence, she gazed earnestly 
at the bracelets that glittered on her arm. 

“Of what are you thinking, sweet Blanche?” 
asked Clarence, observing the fixedness of her gaze. 

“T was thinking,” she answered, with a smile, 
followed by a sigh, “that these would melt away in 
the blaze of light. 
with dew-drops, and, when the morning sun shone 
on them, the dew-drops vanished. I feel like one 
of those flowers shining with gems, and I am look- 


Ihave seen the flowers sparkling 


ing to see them fade away.” 

It was long before Clarence could induce her to 
quit his arm in society, and accept the protection 
of another. He told her the world had claims upon 
them, that they would be thought selfish and exclu- 
sive, that they must sometimes separate and endea- 
vor to contribute to the happiness and enjoyment of 
There was a friend of Clarence, the same 
who had accompanied him in the boat when he first 
beheld the young recluse, who was always near them, 


others. 


and whom Blanche preferred to the strangers who 
solicited her regard. His name was Julian, and 
there was something very charming in the sportive 
grace of his manner, and in the animation and 
brightness of his countenance. He delighted in 
calling forth the original and guileless remarks of 
Blanche, and in observing the changes of her soft, 
gazelle-like eyes. 

“TI wonder I had forgotten you,” she said, when 
he had been dwelling on the moment when he and 
Clarence first beheld her reclining on the bank, and 
imagined her some stray child of Paradise. 
when I look upon you, I see you are almost as 
beautiful as Clarence. I thought he must be differ- 
ent from the sons of men. Indeed, I believed him 
an angel. Now, it seems to me, there are many 
angels, though none so fair as he.” 

The cheek of the young man flushed with pleasure 


“ Now, 


at this openly avowed admiration, but such was the 
heavenly innocence of the speaker, he dared not 
exhibit the delight he felt. 

“Why did Father Angelo tell me there was so 
much sin in the world?” she asked. “Sin is sucha 
dark and dreadful thing, it must throw a shadow on 
all around it. Everything I see looks bright and 
beautiful; every face wears a smile. If there were 
sin, there would be sorrow. And yet,” added she, 
looking thoughtfully upward, “I hear no one speak 
of God. I fear they do not remember Him. I hear 
no prayers ascending round me, no incense of praise 
going up. At home He was in all our thoughts, His 
name forever on our lips. Why are all silent here ?” 
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“Tn the world the deepest thoughts of the heart 
are not spoken. We think the name of God too 
holy to be breathed in a promiscuous crowd. We 
worship Him in the great churches, and pray to Him 
in the solitude of our closets.” 

“Father Angelo says life should be one long 
prayer, and every breath we draw one of thanks- 
giving and praise. Oh! it was far easier to think 
of God near that lone rock in the presence of good 
Father Angelo, who always had heaven in his heart, 
than in this bright and beautiful world. It is sweet 
to live here, but I would pray to die there.” 

This spotless simplicity, this pure heavenly-mind- 
edness, could not be kept perfectly uncontaminated 
The 
deep and ardent concentration of her thoughts on 


in the worldly atmosphere she now breathed. 


Clarence became gradually diffused on surrounding 
objects. She loved him still, but she was no longer 
sad and miserable when he left her side. She saw 
him now among the young and noble of his sex, and 
he no longer shone in radiant superiority, as when 
his blooming youth was contrasted with the hoary 
age of Father Angelo. He had tried to teach her 
to repress her love, and to wean her from her too 
clinging trust in him, before the eyes of others, and, 
in obeying his will, she learned to listen with pleasure 
to the language of admiration, and to blush and 
The images of the 
lonely hermitage, of the venerable Father Angelo, 
and the affectionate Naomi, grew more faint and 
distant, and a dim haze floated over the clear haven 
of her faith. 

Clarence, who at first beheld with pride and de- 
light the admiration she inspired, and whose only 


smile at her own loveliness. 


fear was that she should love him too well. before the 
eyes of the world, began to tremble lest his instruc- 
tions should be too faithfully obeyed. He saw those 
eyes, which had hung upon him with such fond 
idolatry, wander to meet the beaming glances of 
others, and the excitement of gratified vanity 
brighten with unhealthy radiance the vestal roses 
A vague, painful, but unacknow- 
ledged jealousy stole gradually into his heart. He 
began to watch her, and to look upon her with a 
clouded brow, while she, meeting less sunshine in 


of her cheek. 


his eyes, sought more earnestly for it in the eyes of 
others. Like twilight shadows imperceptibly com- 
mencing, yet slowly, certainly deepening into the 
gloom of night, the light cloud spread and dark- 
ened, and they sat within its shade, and felt a chill- 
ness creeping over them, yet never said to each 
other, “ Are not our hearts growing cold? And 
why does the household warmth depart ?” 

It was strange that Blanche, in the singleness 
and simplicity of her nature, did not ask Clarence 
the cause of his estrangement. But, while her 
thoughts seemed transparent as glass in all things 
else, they were opaque on this. Perhaps an in- 
stinctive feeling of wrong within herself, an innate 
sense of having lost something of her original holi 
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ness of spirit, a consciousness that her wild, idola- 
trous love was assuming a character so comparatively 
calm as by contrast to appear to her indifference, 
made her dread an explanation of his altered man- 
ner. Perhaps, too, a dread that his love was fad- 
ing, and that the dark prophecies of Father Angelo 
were about to be fulfilled, more than all contributed 
to this strange reserve. Then the pride and deli- 
cacy inherent in the bosom of woman closed her lips 
to the utterance of complaint. As yet no word had 
been spoken with ungentle tongue, no sentiment ex- 
pressed that breathed of harshness; but there was 
a mutual conviction that something had come be- 
tween their hearts, something cold and foreign ; 
but this was expressed only by the averted eye and 
the changing cheek. But the smouldering fire soon 
found vent, and arrowy words, winged by passion, 
fastened in the heart. 

One eveuing Blanche remained at home, and suf- 
fered Clarence to go to some scene of pleasure with- 
out her companionship. She felt as if she would be 
happier alone than by his side, with the growing 
fear that his heart was wandering from her. And 
new the novelty, the intoxication of her feelings 
had subsided ; now she was accustomed to the in- 
cense that everywhere greeted her, it was losing its 
She was beginning to feel deso- 
late and oppressed. She remembered the Eden 
morning of her love, and sighed at the retrospect. 
She had tasted of the tree of experience, and found 
its fruits bitter to the taste. She recalled the sweet 
tranquillity of her life when, embosomed in the 


power to charm. 


shades of the hermitage, her days glided on unruf- 
fled by passion or fear, and wondered why love 
must begin in rapture and end in sorrow. She had 
said to Clarence she would rather remain alone; 
and yet, when he turned away without urging her 
to accompany him, she felt regret and disappoint- 
ment. His dark eye rested upon her for a moment 
with a peculiar expression. 

“Is it, indeed, alone that you wish to be, 
Blanche ?” asked he; “or is it not rather that you 
are weary of being with me ?” 

“Weary, oh no!” she replied. 
I am tired of trying to be like 


“ But I am weary 
of being abroad. 
other people, and of forgetting what I am myself. 
Indeed, I sometimes think I am not myself; that 
the Blanche of Rockrest is no more, and a strange, 
cold, unnatural being come in her stead.” 

“ Do you indeed feel so?” said her husband, ap- 
proaching her, with a lighted countenance. “Then 
do not try to banish her. Be still the Blanche 
whom I first knew, and attempt not to imitate the 
follies you condemn and despise.” 

Slanche lifted ap to him her dove-like eyes, with 
a look of gentle reproach, though a feeling of self- 
blame again bowed them down. 

“Tt was to please you,” she cried, “that I have 
endeavored to be like others. I have learned to 
hide my soul and to seal my lips when I felt my 
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heart gushing too freely ; and I have tried to laugh 
when I was not merry, and seem delighted when I 
am sad; and yet—and yet”—she added, with a sigh 
—*it seems as if I had lost all my own, and gained 
nothing from others. Oh, Clarence, I often wish 
for the wings of a dove, that I might fly back to the 
peaceful shades of Rockrest !” 

“ Fold your wings on my heart, my gentle dove,” 
exclaimed Clarence, drawing her to his bosom with 
the passionate tenderness which jealousy had veiled, 
but not extinguished. “Your home is here. For- 
give me all coldness and estrangement. Forgive 
me if I have been a faithless guardian of too dear a 
treasure. I feared the world was become my rival; 
that the voice of admiration was sweeter to your ear 
than the accents of my love. I see, I feel that I 
have wronged you. The whiteness of your spirit is 
unstained. It was the shadow of my own that dark- 
ened it.” 

Blanche, who felt as if a cold avalanche had sud- 
denly fallen from her heart, clung to his bosom, 
which she deluged with her long-repressed tears. 
All wildly as she wept, she had never felt so deep a 
happiness. A feeling of blissful security from some 
mysterious, impending danger settled like the lull 
of the tempest on the storm-lashed billows. 

“Oh, do not leave me!” she cried, when at last 
he rose to depart. “I feel as if my guardian angel 
were forsaking me.” 

“ Then why not go with me?” 

“T cannot go out of myself to-night. My thoughts 
are too precious; they make me too happy. There 
would be tears in my eyes which others would see, 
and think me sad, while the bright smiles in my 
heart would be too deep for show.” 

And thus, in love and trust, they parted; he to 
fulfil an engagement with a friend, who had pro- 
mised to meet him at the gay gathering—she to 
meditate on the fulness of her reborn joy and con- 
tent. 

“T will soon return,” said he, looking back upon 
her, with one of those lambent smiles which always 
played like summer lightning on her soul. 

Where were the arrowy words, which, winged by 
the hand of passion, were destined to hang quiver- 
ing in memory’s core till it festered and bled, mak- 
ing an irremediable wound? They were not yet 
formed in the red-hot forge of jealousy, that furnace 
where sevenfold heat is always burning. 

Blanche remained in a kind of ecstatic reverie, 
wondering if she were not in a dream, closing her 
eyes to shut in her bliesful thoughts, then opening 
them and looking softly, tremblingly around, as if 
to see if there were no shadows lingering near, ready 
to roll back on the morning brightness of her hap- 
piness. 

With a sudden impulse, she slided from the sofa 
on which she was seated, and, reclining on the 
carpet in the same careless, childish, graceful man- 
ner she used to do under the old oak-tree, threw 
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her arms across a low footstool, and leaned upon 
them her warm and roseate cheek. Excitement had 
subsided into depth and quiescence ; the stillness 
of the apartment fell slumberously upon her, and the 
lids, so lately moist with tears, gradually closed un- 
der their dewy weight. She was a child again, and 
dreamed she*was on the margin of the stream that 
had been the mirror of her childhood, and that she 
saw the snowy locks and august figure of Father 
Angelo reflected from its glassy surface. His voice 
murmured in her ear, and glided like a deep rill 
into the fountain of her feelings. She smiled, and 
stretched out her arms in sleep, and the movement 
partially awakened her. Again the voice murmured 
in her ear, and her slumbers melted away. Start- 
ing, and raising herself on one elbow, while she 
pushed back the loosened ringlets from her brow, 
she beheld a figure kneeling at her side, far different 
from Father Angelo’s, for it was adorned with all 
the graces of youth. 

“ Julian!” she exclaimed, passing her hand over 
her eyes, as if to clear away the mists of vision. 
“ Julian, is it you?” 

Julian had those sportive manners which made it 
impossible for the most ultra devotee of formality 
to preserve the stiffness of ceremony in the atmo- 
sphere which he breathed. Blanche had always 
admired him next to Clarence, and wherever she 
went, if left by Clarence to the guardianship of 
comparative strangers, she felt a glow of delight at 
While 
he, satiated with the artificial sweets of society, 
turned to her pure and sparkling simplicity for re- 
freshment and repose. Lately, she had observed 
that the cloud on the brow of Clarence grew darker 
Sometimes the warm 


his approach she was too artless to conceal. 


when Julian was near her. 
smile which Julian’s gay sallies called to her lips 
was suddenly frozen there, by a glance from the 
darkening eye of Clarence, meeting her suddenly 
through an opening in the crowd, and she felt for 
the moment sick and wretched, and dreading she 
knew not what. The crowd would close together, 
the dark cloud vanish, the sparkles of wit and gaye- 
ty again coruscate, and the sweet smile that had 
been hiding in roses came timidly forth from its 
glowing ambush to illuminate her face. 

Now, surprised in the act of sleep, in which, 
though there was no guilt, there was innocent shame, 
she laughed and blushed at his attitude of mock 
reverence—laughed all the more readily for the 
tears which she had previously shed. She thought 
not of changing her partially recumbent position ; 
for she had been dreaming that the old oak boughs 
were rustling above her and the grassy carpet of 
Rockrest beneath her, and the illusion was not yet 
dispelled. 

“You look now as you did when [I first beheld 


you,” cried Julian. “I never shall forget that mo- 


ment.” 
Nor I either,” answered Blanche, thinking of 
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Clarence, and a faint sigh died on her lips. “ But 
“T thought you 


why are you here?” she added, 
were with Clarence.” ; 
“T left him in the festive throng,” he replied. 
Sut the scene had no charm for me, since you 
were absent. I stole away unperceived, and, being 
ushered into this apartment, became for a little 


, 


it 


while the guardian of your slumbers.’ 

All at once, Blanche remembered the cloud she 
had so often seen on the brow of Clarence when the 
voice of Julian was in her ear, and she made a 
movement to rise; but the door was thrown open 
simultaneously, and Clarence entered, with a dark 
fire burning in his eyes, to which the glances yet 
trembling in her memory were summer sunbeams, 

His sudden entrance, stormy countenance, and 
defiant air struck Blanche with such terror that her 
limbs were paralyzed. She attempted to rise, but 
powerless as the bow whose string has snapped 
asunder, leaned against the side of the sofa, with 
joined hands and pallid cheeks. Julian rose, and, 
while his face reddened and his brow contracted, he 
returned the haughty glance of Clarence with an 
eye fierce and unquailing. 

“ And it was for this you refused to accompany 
me?” exclaimed Clarence, every consideration con- 
sumed in the blaze of passion. “It was for this 
you cheated me into the conviction that you were 
as innocent as the dove for whose wings you were 
sighing. And I, fool that I was—I believed your 
false words, and, on the faith of your Judas kisses, 
warmed you once more in my heart of hearts. Oh, 
thou specious dissembler, thou mayst well tremble, 
for the hour of retribution is at hand!” 

As he thus gave vent to his stormy emotions, un- 
der the excitement of the most maddening jealousy, 
Blanche rose upon her feet with the rebound of the 
sapling after the sweep of the whirlwind. It was 
the first time words of anger had ever been ad- 
dressed to her. Naomi’s voice always softened into 
tenderness, and Father Angelo’s into love, whenever 
directed to their foster-child. At first, in trembling 
terror, she listened to her husband’s wrathful de- 
nunciations; but, as he went on, the great law of 
self-preservation, implanted as a bulwark to aggres- 
sion in the human breast, resisted his dark charges. 
She felt she was wronged, grievously wronged, and 
the ery of outraged innocence rung in her bosom. 
She, who had always been as gentle as the un- 
weaned lamb, tender as the brooding dove, now 
stood like the forest empress, confronted in her 
lonely lair. Those fierce and deadly passions inher- 
ent in our nature, which had slumbered from her 
birth, and of whose existence she was unconscious, 
were now wakened and writhing within her with 
the coil of the serpent and the sting of the adder. 
She was of deadly pallor, for it was the incande- 
scence, not the flame of passion that was burning in 
her inmost being. Her eyes glittered with a metallic 
gleam, and the soft curl of her lip was lost in the 
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quiver of disdain. Was this Father Angelo’s } Hea- 
ven-dedicated child, the angel of Rockrest? Alas! 
the bloodhounds were let loose upon her, and the 
hunted deer turned upon its pursuer for a life- 
struggle. 

“Clarence,” cried Julian, his sportive accents 
changed to stern resolution, “recall your rash 
My coming was accidental. Using the 
I entered unan- 


words. 
freedom of a privileged guest, 
nounced, and found her sleeping like a wearied 
child” 

* And knelt to awaken her!” interrupted Clarence, 
“ Away with this false- 
Take that, perfidious fiend !” he cried, dash- 
“Take it and begone! 





with withering contempt. 
hood! 
ing his glove at his feet. 
You know on what terms we meet again.” 

Julian raised the glove and put it in his bosom, 
then, turning to Clarence, said— 

“Tt is well. You and I understand each other; 
but for her, if you do not take back every aspersion 
east upon her spotless innocence, all eternity will be 
too short for the gnawings of remorse and the burn- 
ings of despair. Humble yourself in the dust before 
her, or you deserve to lose her forever.” 

“She és lost to me forever!” exclaimed Clarence, 
with such bitter anguish, that Blanche was about to 
spring to his side, when his look deterred her. 

“ Blanche, retire to your room,” said he, in a low, 
husky voice; “I have business to transact which 
makes your absence urgent.” 

“Unkind Clarence! misguided, cruel husband !” 
she cried, the glittering spark going out in her eyes, 
and a thick haze gathering overthem. “ What is it 
you are about todo? Oh, think of Father Angelo! 
Think of the white locks of age! 


7 


Remember his 
parting words! 

“ My memory has kept pace with yours,” he an- 
I have forgotten nothing. 
Once more, I 


swered. 
Blanche, I require your obedience. 


“Be assured, 
command you to retire !” 

Slowly and mechanically she turned away, left 
the room, ascended the marble stairs, feeling as if 
she were changing into black marble herself, like 
the doomed Arabian king, entered her chamber, and 
sat down on a low couch by an open window. There 
she sat motionless as a statue, the cool evening air 
flowing in with dewy chillaess on her fevered tem- 
ples. She heard the sound of shutting doors and 
retreating footsteps below, then a stillness like the 
grave succeeded. Blanche sat thus for hours, then 
sank back upon the couch, while the rising wind 
blew in midnight blasts on her damp tresses and 
uncovered arms. She did not sleep, but she felt 
not the wind; she knew not that the clouds of night 
enveloped her. She was not conscious when its 
darkness faded into the gray of the morning. The 
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chambermaid, on opening the door to awaken her, 
recoiled at the sight of her cold white face, and fixed 
mournful eyes. She spoke to her, but received no 
answer. She drew near, and respectfully touched 
the pale hand that hung passively over the couch ; 
it thrilled through her like ice. Alarmed, she rang 
the bell and summoned the household ; "but the mas- 
ter was not there! 

A physician was called; but the skill of medicine 
seemed unavailing with one who appeared trans- 
formed to stone. While he was trying in vain to 
force the congealed blood from her veins, whose 
delicate blue could no longer be traced on the snowy 
surface beneath which they meandered, Clarence 
rushed into the chamber, with wild countenance and 
disordered hair, exclaiming— 

“Blanche, lam awretch! He is dead! Julian 
is dead! He fell by this accursed hand! Ha! is 
she dead, too ?” he cried, in a low, shuddering tone. 
“ Have I killed her, too?” 

“No, no,” said the physician, waving him back 
with one hand; “disturb her not, or she may be a 
victim yet. I warn you to fly, young man, ere it 
be too late. I understand all the dark transaction. 
I will watch over her.” 

Clarence stood one moment, as if transfixed ; then 
throwing himself by the couch, on which Blanche 
reclined, he clasped her to his bosom in a passion of 
grief and remorse, kissed her brow, cheeks, and lips 
again and again, then, kneeling by her, lifted his 
hands and eyes to Heaven, as if supplicating for 
mercy and forgiveness. 

“ Clarence,” cried the friend who awaited him at 
the door, “ come ; for it is death to linger.” 

Finding the unhappy young man obeyed not his 
reiterated call, he entered, and, throwing one arin 
around him, with mingled tenderness and authority, 
bore him from the spot, with his bosom saturated 
with blood. The frozen stream in the veins of 
Blanche thawed in that embrace of agony, and, 
gushing from her bandaged arm, left a dark red 
stain on the breast of the unhappy fugitive. It was 
but too true that Julian had taken up the gaunt- 
let which Clarence, in jealous madness, had thrown 
down, the duellists had met, and the gay and hand 
some Julian fell by the hand of his too late repent- 
ing friend. Reason returned at the sight of his 
flowing blood; and when, in an agony of remorse, 
he cast himself on the ground at his side, denounc- 
ing himself as a murderer, the expiring Julian as- 
serted, with his last breath, the angelic innocence 
of Blanche, deploring his own thoughtlessness and 
imprudence. 

And thus Clarence fled, with blood upon his 
hands and blood upon his bosom, with despair in his 
soul, and the invisible Avenger of blood behind him. 


(To be continued.) 




















AN ENGLISH 


BY MRS. 


Among those women who have done good service 
to literature, and who deserve no small share of our 
applause and admiration, is Mrs. Newron Cros- 
LAND, better known by her maiden name of CAMILLA 
Toutmix. We intend, in the following notice of her 
writings, to bring her merits prominently before the 
public. Perhaps some of our readers may like to 

now something of the personal history of our hero- 
ine, before making acquaintance with her poetry ; 
and, as we see nothing objectionable in such a na- 
tural curiosity, we will gratify it so far as we have 
been able to glean the necessary particulars. 

We must plead guilty to a fastidious delicacy con- 
cerning a lady’s age. We approach the subject 
with blushing and trepidation ; and, though we may 
be revealing a secret of no ordinary magnitude, 
biographical truthfulness compels us to disclose the 
fact that the date of Mrs. Crosland’s birth is about 
the period of the battle of Waterloo. Those who 
are learned in chronology, and can perform a simple 
sum in addition or subtraction, may therefore easily 
ascertain how many “summers have passed over” 
this lady. She is the daughter of the late William 
Toulmin, Esq., a solicitor in London. He died be- 
fore the subject of this notice had reached her 
seventh year, and, as he had made little provision 
for his family, she was early obliged to support her- 
self and her mother by the fruits of her pen. 

A life of bustle, exertion, and self-denial has had 
its effect upon the development of our authoress. 
We see, in her writings, frequent traces of suffering, 
experience, and deep emotion, and, at times, the 
commonplace haste of one who was compelled, so to 
speak, to be out in all mental weathers. She is 
therefore unequal; nor can we wonder that she 
should be so, when we consider what an active la- 
borer she has been in the field of cheap popular 
literature. She was one of the earliest and most 
efficient contributors to “ Chambers’s Journal,” in 
which appeared her memorable and pathetic story 
of the “‘ Neglected Child.” She was one of the fore- 
most in starting the “ People’s Journal ;” and the 
** Ladies’ Companion” is much indebted to her aid ; 
for her business-like qualities, as well as her great 
literary ability, render her a valuable ally in the 
conducting of a magazine. In addition to her other 
duties, she now fills the post of editress of the 
“ New Monthly Belle Assemblée,” which she raised, 
from being an affected mass of fine-ladyism, into a 
work of taste and sentiment. She is also the author 
of “ Partners for Life: a Christmas Story;” “ Toil 
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and Trial,” a touching picture of the state of Lon. 
don shopmen and female apprentices; “ Lays and 
Legends ;” a volume of poems; anda tale for young 
folks, entitled “ Stratagems,” which is a powerful 
delineation of the effects of good and evil contrasted, 

As a poetess, she belongs to the school which 
aims rather at the cultivation of thought and sym- 
pathy than external descriptions or narratives of 
adventure. She rarely deals with the scenery of 
nature, except as suggestive of various states of the 
mind; and the conduct and peculiarities of human- 
ity are treated as symbolic of an inner life of feeling 
and experience. The little poem which we now ex- 
tract is a pleasing specimen of her manner of indi- 
cating the symptoms of the growth of a youthful 
There is no mistaking the accuracy and 
It is entitled 


heart. 
subtlety of the delineation. 
THE HEART’S AWAKENING 
Only yesterday a Child, 
She the little rosy maiden, 
Hers the glee of laughter wild! 

Now her brow with thought is laden. 
From behind her eyes there gleams 
Light which tells of stranger-dreams, 
Faint, like summer morning breaking, 
With the shadows warfare making ; 

It is waking—it is waking! 


Gone for aye the childish pace, 

Bounding, trotting at our call; 
Slowlier, with a sweeping grace, 

See her tiny footprints fall : 
Silenter the babbling tongue, 
When her elder friends among ; 
Yet her speech new music making, 
And her words new meaning taking, 

Now her Girlish Heart is waking! ! 


She hath opened Nature’s books, 

Leaf by leaf they turn for her 
And her soul, as still she looks, 

Heaveth with a gentle stir. 
Stars—that were but stars before 
Shown by scientific lore, 
Off such prosy fetters shaking— 
Are with spirit-lustre breaking 

On the Heart that’s newly waking! 


She will sit, in listless thrall, 

Gazing on a fleecy cloud; 
Or upon the waterfall ; 

Or upon a flowery crowd ; 
Or on bee and butterfly ; 
Or on birds that climb the sky; 
As she were dull earth forsaking— 
Life from dream-land only taking, 

Meet fur Young Hearts just awaking| 
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There is yet another change 

For the pensive little maiden: 
Now Good Angels near her range; 

Be their white wings wisdom-laden 
She no longer solely looks 
Into Nature’s extern books, 

Though she musing sits apart: 
She hath found a subtler teacher, 
And a more impassioned preacher, 

In her Wakened Woman’s Heart! 


Her love of the sentiments and aspirations of 
youth is still more powerfully uttered in the follow- 
ing poem, in which we are conjured, in words of 
stirring import, to keep true to the enthusiasms and 
affections which are created in our early years, and 
which are lighted as the vestal fires in the sanctuary 
of our souls. Fidelity to nature, and to those pure 
instincts with which Heaven blesses us in youth, is 
here considered the great secret of human happi- 
ness, and the law of progress. The new-born child 
is the garden of Eden: the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil grows in it and corrupts the paradise. 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
“ Keep true to the Dream of thy Youth !”—Scnmer. 


“Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions.” —LONGFELLOW. 


To“ the Dream of Youth” be faithful, to the “ heart’s” dic- 
tating “trust ;” 

Never heed the scorn of worldlings creeping snakelike in 
the dust— 

Though they call white truth “illusions,” as, with dazed 
imperfect sight, 

Bats and owls, that love the midnight, may despise the 
noonday light! 


Be thou faithful to the Message! Like a watchword bear 
it round 

To the Leal of Heart, whose pulses will beat quicker at the 
sound ; 

Let the music of its meaning interpenetrate thy soul, 

And the storm of fate unharming o’er thy outer life shall 


roll. 


To the Leal a watchword welcome: but to them of weaker 
heart, 

Whose spirits have to wrestle with the word’s ignoble 
part— 

Who feel the slimy serpent writhing round the seraph- 
wings, 

And know his opiate poison dulls our action’s finer 
springs— 


Let it flame on high a beacon, with its pointed tongue of 
fire 

Still upwards, upwards tending with unsatisfied desire. 

If they do not comprehend it, let them take it as a faith, 

And believe, as in a Prophet, what each glorious Poet saith! 


Through their words, like crystal windows, we behold that 
Eden land 

Which in early years was fashioned by Truth’s own be- 
nignant hand ; 

Though the clouds may overhang it—clouds ourselves have 
woven there— 

Would we see it in its freshness, we must breathe a purer 
air 
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Cold of heart and dull of senses, do not mock with idle 
strife, 

For the dreams of Youth, believe me, are the Truest Things 
in Life! 

And your blunt material weapons, in the conflict with a 
Thought, 

Grow molten as a metal which the lightning fire hath 
caught! 


Oh, those Dreams are God’s revealings! never heed what 
worldlings say, 

With their tongues by falsehood blistered—rearing up 
their gods of clay : 

Sweep them down from hearth and pedestal, as with a tem- 
pest blast— 

Mission worthy of the worthiest to be this iconoclast! 


For though great and good the Age is, when compared with 
former years, 

An unsightly dwarf it fostereth, whose strength but half 
appears ; 

Dark, deformed the little imp is, though too vague to have 
a name, 

Unless, indeed, a myriad the Proteus thing may claim. 


Let us call it Doubt an instant—doubt of all our own souls 
teach— 

Doubt of Gop himself in Heaven—doubt of all Doubt can- 
not reach ; 

Doubt of music throughout Nature—doubt of Truth upon 
her Throne; 

And doubt of how their harmony is by the poet shown! 


Oh, be faithful to the Message—to thine early Dream 
“ keep true”— 

Do not swerve for narrow teaching, nor “ expedient” paths 
pursue: 

Rather think thine eyes deceive thee, or thine ear a traitor 
grown, 

That bow thee to an argument ’gainst Truths which thou 
hast known! 


Known! for they are not Opinions, with a “really to my 
seeing ;” 

But rock-truths that, primeval, are foundations of thy 
being. 

And seeming contradictions—that in vain array appear, 

To battle with a noble creed, and triumph to the ear— 


Are but segments of great circles, broken up by ignorance, 
Which, could we but unite them, for one soul-enraptured 


glance, 

Would be orbs of Truth, proclaiming, by their self-sustain- 
ing light, 

That the Dream of Youth from Heaven is the only Life 
aright! 

Have no doubt of Love and Friendship: in the world they 
both are rife, 

Though, grown used to Lovely Order, we but babble about 
strife ; 

Though thine individual hopes may have withered ere they 
bloomed, 


And the life-fire of Affection be a treasure self-consumed. 


Have no doubt of hero-actions, and of brave endurance, too; 

Seek no vulgar, vain repayments for the deeds that thou 
mayst do; 

Let thine own mind’s exaltation be the guerdon and the 
spur, 

And its trust, which is devotion, from all meaner thoughts 
deter! 
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Be thou worthy the fulfilment of Youth’s soul-sustaining 


Dreams, 

and that Worthiness shall keep thee still beneath their 
gorgeous beams: 

Life shall pass thee like a river, stranding treasures by the 
way, 

And the season of existence be for thee perpetual May. 


Age for thee shall have no meaning, save the silvering of 
the hair, 

And the furrow on the forehead and the body’s signs of wear; 

Which but seem the preparations for unfolding of the 
wings, 

That have grown to strength and beauty by thy spirit’s 
communings. 


Oh, the Alchemist’s elixir was a promise trite and tame, 

To the inner life of freshness which the faithful heart may 
claim : 

Love and Genius are immortal, and the Truest of all Truth 

Is their vision of Divinity—the radiant Dream of Youth! 


We must not, however, run the risk of fatiguing 
the patience of our readers; so, with the following 
earnest apologue, we must conclude our extracts. 
This little poem tells its own moral too plainly to 
need any introduction :— 


THE PEDDLER. 


Men of genius can more easily starve, than the world, 
with safety to itself, can continue to neglect and starve 
them.”— Forster's Life of Goldsmith. 

A peddler hawked his wares for sale, 
Through crowded streets, o’er hill and dale, 
And modestly, with gentle voice, 

Arrayed them for the people’s choice; 

And said, “A loaf is all I ask. 

And, by the winter’s fire to bask, 

A roof above, and garments plain, 

Express my greediest thirst for gain.” 


The people turned his wares about, 

And shook their heads in solemn doubt; 
With tinsel goods made his compete, 
Yet called his gold a “copper cheat.” 
Then with a smile, and yet « sigh, 

He said, “ Though you refuse to buy, 
My wares away I will not take; 

I give them—for the children’s sake!” 


The little children grew in time 

To life’s most eager, early prime; 

And seeking here, and seeking there,’ 
For wealth deserving of their care, 

The youths and maidens, fair and brave, 
Have found the wares the peddler gave. 
And loud their voices now are heard, 
By generous indignation stirred :— 


“Oh, shameful sires, to thus despise 
The Poegr’s priceless melodies! 
To tread beneath a scornful heel 
The source of our exalted weal— 
Celestial truths which seem to rush 
O’er heart and soul, like morning’s flush 
In southern climes, that quick up springs, 
And charms aside night’s clouding wings!” 


And then among themselves they spoke, 
And soon one grateful feeling broke ; 
They cried, “Oh, let us journey forth 
From east to west, from south to north, 





And take no rest until we find 

This uncrowned Monarch of our Mind; 
He must be old, and may be poor, 

Who left these treasures at our door! 


“ A palace home we ‘Il build for him, 
And gold shall all his coffers brim ; 
Ambrosial food shall deck his board, 
And nectar drinks be freely poured, 
Such as like melted jewels flash ; 

A thousand looms shall creak and crash 
To weave him raiments, fine and meet, 
For winter’s cold or summer’s heat!” 


From north to south, from east to west, 
They journey long, and take no rest; 
Foot-sore with stony roads they ’ve passed, 
They come upon a grave at last! 

A humble grave; but yet they know 

The Port's dust is laid below. 

Too late—too late the wreath they ’ve wove 
To crown the monarch of their love! 

Yet, as they bend with reverent mien, 
And pluck for relics grasses green, 

A haunting voice floats through the air, 
And softly cries, “ Beware! beware! 

The Poet takes, to common eyes, 

In every age a different guise; 

Beware, lest ye such Peddler meet, 

And call his gold a ‘ copper cheat!’ ” 


Tt will be seen from these extracts that Mrs. Cros- 
land’s poetry is not strikingly original and creative ; 
it is somewhat deficient in the use of imagery and 
the art of prosopopeia ; but there is no disputing its 
genuineness, its true feeling, its just sentiments, its 
kindly earnestness, its gentle wisdom, and its pure 
morality ; and, in these qualities, the authoress may 
be said to represent her own life and character, for 
she faithfully acts the doctrines she professes to teach. 

Her active duties have left her no leisure for the 
performance of any one great work; and, though 
many of her writings are scattered about the peri- 
odical literature of the day, their beneficial influence 
is none the less effective. Where, in the same space, 
can we find better biographies of Peter the Great 
and Joan of Arc than those which she contributed 
to “ Chambers’s Tracts?” Who can read her story 
of “The Tempters and the Tempted” (in the “ Peo- 
ple’s Journal”), and “ Lady Lucy’s Secret” (in the 
“ Lady’s Companion”), without being touched? 
And do not her essays upon “ Working Gentlewo- 
men” and “ Haunted Houses” (in the “ Home Cir- 
cle”), mark her out as an essayist above the com- 
mon order? We are inclined to think that her 
prose writing is of a higher quality than her poetry; 
at any rate, more popular. 

With a few more personal details, we must con- 
clude our sketch of this superior woman. She is 
not beautiful; but she has fine eyes, a graceful 
figure, and agreeable manners. She is not learned; 


but her conversation and deportment are simply 
those of a well-informed, well-bred gentlewoman. 
She married, about the middle of the year 1848, a 
gentleman engaged in commerce, and who is also 
slightly addicted to literary pursuits. 
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Tne select flower-garden, being limited to one 
kind, or class of plants, is comparatively simple, as 
far as respects planting. It may be devoted to 
florists’ flowers, as the hyacinth, tulip, pink, auricu- 
la, &c.; to select flowers, as the dahlia, peony, 
chrysanthemum, &c.; to annuals, hardy, half hardy, 
and tender; to bog-earth shrubs and plants; to any 
one natural order, as the bulbous-rooted tribe; or 
to spring, summer, or autumn flowers, &e. 

Florists’ flowers and select flowers are planted in 
beds or compartments of carefully prepared soil, and 
the arrangement in the beds is generally conducted 
on the principle of mixing the colors and shades of 
color as much as possible. As the plants, being of 
the same species, generally grow of the same height, 
and come into flower at the same time, no particular 
attention is requisite in these respects. 

A parterre of annuals, as the different sorts geno- 
rally come into flower about the same time, may 
either be arranged according to their colors and 
heights jointly; or, as there are numerous varieties 
of some sorts, as of larkspur, lupine, &c., each spe- 
cies with its varieties may be sown in groups or 
beds by themselves; and the general principle by 
which to determine the sorts which are to join each 
other may either be color and height, or natural 
character. 

A parterre of orange-trees may be arranged as 
shown in Fig. 1, taken from the gardens at Heidel- 
berg. A garden of this kind would be very suitable 
to a eastellated mansion; but would not suit a villa 
in the Italian style, or a thatched cottage. This 
garden might easily be turned into a rosarium, by 
planting standard rose-trees where there are orange- 
trees, and filling up the beds with dwarf roses, 
pegged down. 
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Gardens of spring, summer, or autumn flowers may 
be arranged and planted in any of the modes that 
have been mentioned, as may gardens of any other 
description in which selection is the governing prin- 
ciple. There may, for instance, be a very interest- 
ing garden formed entirely of variegated plants ; 
another of compound-leaved plants; of grassy- 
leaved plants ; of sword-leaved plants ; of ferns ; of 
mosses, and so on. 

The changeable flower-garden. 
principle of this garden consists in the power of 
changing its productions at pleasure, so that, when- 
ever any plant, or group of plants, begin to decay, 
they can be removed, and their places supplied by 
others coming into bloom. To admit of this, a large 
reserve-nursery is requisite, in which the plants 
must be kept in pots, and removed and plunged in 
the borders as wanted. 

The Chinese excel in this mode of gardening ; 
and we have been informed by a travelier who bas 
resided some time at Canton, that he has knowna 
mandarin (or noble) have the whole furniture and 
style of his parterre changed in a single night, so as 
next morning to present not only a different descrip- 
tion of flowers, shrubs, and dwarf-trees, but a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the beds and compartments. 
Something of the same kind is practised in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries in Paris, in some of the Im- 
perial Gardens at St. Petersburg, and in the vice- 
royal gardens at Monza. Gardens of this descrip- 
tion admit of a very perfect arrangement of the 
flowers, whether in the mingled manner, in select 
groups, or according to the natural method. It is 
only with such resources that a flower-gardener can 
“ paint his way,” as Sir W. Chambers says the Chi- 
nese artists do; “not scattering their flowers indis- 
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criminately about their borders, but disposing of 
them with great circumspection along the skirts of 
the plantations, or other places where flowers are to be 
introduced. They reject all that are of a straggling 
growth, of harsh colors, and poor foliage, choosing 
only such as are of some duration, grow either large 
or in clusters, are of beautiful forms, well leaved, 
and of tints that harmonize with the greens that 
surround them. They avoid all sudden transitions, 
both with regard to dimensions and color, rising 
gradually from the smallest flowers to the holly- 
hocks, peonies, sunflowers, carnation-poppies; and 
others of the boldest growth; and varying their 
tints, by easy gradations, from white, straw-color, 
purple, and incarnate, to the deepest blues, and 
most brilliant crimsons and scarlets. They fre- 
quently blend several roots together, whose leaves 
and flowers unite, and compose one rich harmonious 
mass; such as the white and purple candy-tuft, lark- 
spurs, and mallows of various colors, double pop- 
pies, lupines, primroses, pinks, and carnations ; with 
many more the forms and colors of which accord 
with each other; and they use the same method 
with flowering shrubs, blending white, red, and 
variegated roses together, purple and white lilacs, 
yellow and white jasmine, altheas of various sorts, 
and as many others as they can with any propriety 
unite. By these mixtures, they increase considera- 
bly the variety and beauty of their compositions. 


In their large plantations, the flowers generally 
grow in the natural ground; but in flower-gardens, 
and all other parts that are highly kept, they are in 
pots, buried in the ground, which, as fast as the 
bloom goes off, are removed, and others are brought 
to supply their places; so that there is a constant 
succession for almost every month in the year, and 
the flowers are never seen but in the height of their 
beauty.” 

The botanic flower-garden being intended to dis- 
play something of the extent and variety of the 
vegetable kingdom, as well as its resemblances and 
differences, should obviously be arranged according 
to some system or method of study. In modern 
times, the choice is almost limited to the Linnwan 
system and the natural system. 

Whatever system is adopted, the plants may either 
be placed in regular rows, or each order may be 
grouped apart, and surrounded by turf or gravel. 
For a private botanic garden, the mode of grouping 
on turf is much the most elegant; and it has this 
advantage, that, as the species belonging to the 
group are increased, it can be enlarged by appro- 
priating a part of the turf, and any group contain- 
ing few species may be filled up with repetitions for 
effect. The groups may be of the most irregular 
outlines, and those which are to contain trees may 
be raised or lowered in surface, according as the 
species may be natives of hills or valleys, and the 
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trees and plants so dispersed that the former shall 
not conceal the latter, nor present a compact lump- 
ish appearance at the edges, or in the outline 
against the sky. Rockwork may be introduced in 
groups where there are many alpines to be grown ; 
and bogs, ponds, and springs imitated in others 
destined for aquatics, &c., as far as consistent with 
botanical purposes. A gravel-walk may be so con- 
trived as to form a tour of all the groups (Fig. 2), 
displaying them on both sides ; in the centre, or in 
any fitting part of the scene, the botanic hothouses 
may be placed ; and the whole might be surrounded 
with a sloping phalanx of evergreen plants, shrubs, 
and trees. The plants in such a garden should 
generally be neatly, but inconspicuously named, or, 
at all events, numbered ; but naming is greatly to be 
preferred, as saving trouble to the spectator, and 
more inviting to the novice desirous of knowledge. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that the above 
modes, or others that we have mentioned, of plant- 
ing a flower-garden, are alike applicable to every 
form or style of laying out the garden or parterre, 
and that they do not interfere with any mode of in- 
closing or surrounding it, or of edging the walks. 
Decorations.—It is usual to employ different ob- 
jects of art as decorations to flower-gardens, and the 
practice is founded in reason, since the works of na- 
ture and of art lend force to each other by their con- 
trast. Those more especially applicable to the 
flower-garden are the fountain in various forms; 
the open and covered, or rustic seat; the statue in 
all its varieties of therm, bust, single figure, and 
group, and in the various materials of stone, metal, 
or verdure; the arbor, the rustic vase, basket, or 


. 


prop (as given below), and a variety of others. Even 





the apiary and aviary, or at least here and there a 
bechive, or a cage suspended from a tree, will form 


very appropriate ornaments. Sometimes inoffensive 
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birds, as the sea-gull, may be introduced to run at 
large; goldfish are very appropriate in the aqua- 
rium. 

Where the old French style is imitated, a pro- 
fusion of marble and vegetable sculptures, ver- 
dant arcades, colonnades, arbors, &c., are in charac- 
ter; but in the more simple and modern forms a 
few stools, sofa-chairs, a pavilion-seat, a sundial, 
fountain, some urns, and a few good statues, will, in 
most cases, be sufficient. In the distribution of 
even these few decorations much judgment is re- 
quisite to avoid exciting ridicule, by falling into the 
incongruous, the absurd, or some other species of 
error. 

The following plan is from the French, and is a 
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very complicated and rich design, having a fountain 
in the centre. 

Time of planting herbaceous plants.—This is, in 
general, autumn and spring; but any perennial 
plant may be safely removed after it has done 
flowering or produced seed. With respect to bien- 
nials and annuals, they may be planted at almost 
any season before they have begun to throw up 
flower-stems. Biennials, however, are generally 
sown early in autumn in the flower-garden nursery, 
and transplanted either late in the same season or 
early in the following spring, to where they are to 
flower. Annuals are commonly sown in spring 
where they are finally to remain; but many sorts 
grow much stronger when sown in autumn. 

The preparation of the soil, and the manner of 
performing the operation, will be given in a chapter 
on Planting the Shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“ C’est le premier pas qui coute.” 


“TAKE it, Henry, my last, best gift; and each 
night, before you retire to rest, consult its sacred 
pages. This will prove your most effectual safe- 
guard amid the numerous temptations which will 
surround you.” 

Thus spake the mother of Henry Morley on the 
eve of his departure from the bosom of a Northern 
home to establish himself in the city of New Or- 
leans. 

Frequent and fervent were the petitions offered 
by the widowed mother for the safety of this her 
only child, and fondly had she hoped that his strong 
and vigorous manhood might prove “the sturdy 
oak to the clinging vine” of her declining years. 
Much sterling counsel was imparted, and many as- 
surances given of unwavering fidelity to her slight- 
est wish on the part of the son ; and, as I witnessed 
the parting scene, and distinctly heard his confident 
reply to his mother’s deeply solicitous injunction to 
beware of the first temptation, instinctively within 
my own heart arose the fervent wish that adequate 
moral power might indeed be accorded to enable 
him to resist every attack of invading foes to their 


inutual Few persons have embarked with 


peace. 
more flattering prospects, or better fortified princi- 
ples, than did Henry Morley, and none with more 
sanguine confidence of success. 

‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” The little village where he acquired 
his profession was a sphere too limited for his tow- 
ering ambition; the small assemblage of the county 
court quite an inferior audience for a man of bril- 
“Talents such as mine, 


” 


liant mind to address. 
thought Henry, “will command attention any- 
where.” 

**T would not that the laurel wreath should rest on 
silvered hairs; far better will it grace the brow of 
my manhood’s prime. Permit me to hasten at once, 
my mother, to the great city, when, having acquired 
a reputation, I shall return, and you will be more 
than repaid for my absence. In a commercial point 
of view, this is the great emporium to which all the 
small western towns are tributary, and, for enter- 
prising young men, possesses many advantages; and 
furthermore, is it not the sentiment of the Book 
which you reverence above all others, that honor 
cometh from afar? Nurtured on the hardy soil of 
New England, and fed by her wild mountain air, 
what fatigues can I not endure, and what obstacles 
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will prove insurmountable to my indomitable energy 
and perseverance ?” 

In this manner reasoned Henry Morley, and at 
last obtained a reluctant consent from his parent— 
a decision not so much the result of the convictions 
of judgment as the belief that nothing except actual 
experience would quench his feverish desire for new 
spheres, and the more powerful incentives to action. 
To the experienced mind of an anxious mother, the 
new abode, the puradise of Henry’s imagination, 
presented many dangers; and, notwithstanding all 
her efforts to the contrary, she still looked beyond 
the present apparent good to the future impending 
evil. Rarely had she, however, of late made any 
expression of her fears, but whenever she did, Henry 
thought, as did the man of old: “Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing ?” 

Greatly within himself did he marvel that the 
strong mind of his mother should indulge ground- 
less apprehensions, or yield to what he considered a 
womanish weakness. 

Already had everything which a mother’s love 
could suggest been prepared ; and who has not seen 
the evidences of that love in small as well as great 
things, from the preparation of the delicate morsel for 
the palate of the invalid, and the baring the thinly 
clad form to the driving sleet and piercing cold, to 
the braving the still fiercer storm of the world’s ca- 
lumny and scorn, for the object of her tenderest love? 

With what pleasurable emotions does the distant 
traveller unroll parcel after parcel, which none but 
a mother’s thoughtful hand could have provided, 
and naught save maternal affection could have sug- 
gested. How often hath the tear unbidden rose, 
when, surrounded by strangers, these manifestations 
of deep interest and untiring devotion have exhibit- 
ed themselves to our view! Who hath not felt the 
heart beat faster, and the eye grow brighter, from 
the reflection that in a cold and selfish world there 
is one who will love us disinterestedly, share each 
joy, and mitigate every sorrow of life? But Henry 
had already embarked, and, with a throbbing heart 
and buoyant spirits, he hastily sketched the follow- 
ing lines :— 

Farewell, ye towering granite hills ; 
Adieu, your rocky icebound shores, 
Meandering streams, clear sparkling rills, 


And wintry blast, which ’round me roars. 
7 * * * * * * 
I go where the wild magnolia blooms 
Have laden the air with sweet perfumes, 
Where balmiest zephyrs mildly meet, 
And lovingly each the other greet! 
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The land of the lime and orange-groves, 
Where, blessing and blest, the wanderer roves, 
Whose heart, like the genial clime, is warm, , 
And welcoming smiles the stranger charm. 


Sweet clime of the South, oh! how lovely art thou! 
Already I feel thy warm breath on my brow; 

I see the gay groups ‘round thy fireside’s light gtow, 
And taste the rich dainties thy bounties bestow. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SWAN. 
“She walks the waters like a thing of life.” 


“T love, oh! how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide.” 


White Swan of the ocean, ah! whither so fast? 
What treasures of earth on thy broad bosom cust? 
Art freighted with gifts from the gold-coasted shore, 
Or sparkling with rubies and diamonds in store? 


Oh! cease, foolish prattler, thy questionings cease ; 
I wear on my bosom the banner of peace; 

And dearer to one is the burden I bear 

Than treasures of ocean, of earth, or of air. 


Peruaps there is no situation in life more favor- 
able to contemplation than upon the broad ocean, 
out of sight of land; nowhere are we surrounded by 
circumstances which have a greater tendency to in- 
spire humility in us, and exalt our ideas of the 
Almighty. Lowly conceptions of ourselves are the 
natural results of a minute investigation of the works 
of Nature; but seldom are we more thoroughly 
divested of the self-reliance and lofty pride incident 
to the human heart than while beholding the sea 
which He hath made, “the isles whereof He taketh 
up as a very little thing.” Who that hath seen the 
ocean at night, in all its placid beauty, and surveyed 
its overarched dome with its countless myriads of 
glittering worlds, can but exclaim, with the Psalm- 
ist: “ Great and wonderful are thy works.” “ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him ?” 

There, as far as the eye can extend in every di- 
rection, it rests only upon an immense blue sheet of 
water, or the blue expanse above; the gorgeous 
clouds bowing their stately forms, and bathing their 
brilliant foreheads in the mighty reservoir beneath ; 
the rising sun emerging from the water like a lofty 
eagle flapping his wings from his bath, and swiftly 
pursuing his upward flight through the heavens. 
Ever and anon too, as you skim over the smooth 
surface, a lonely bird flits along, vainly seeking, as 
did the missive dove from the ark, a resting-place 
from the overwhelming flood of waters. 

Henry had not seen the Nereids, nor any of the 
marine inhabitants, but, in a hasty glance of the eye, 
frequently observed gentle undulations, such as one 
night notice from their having just passed from the 
surface to the magnificent pearl-lined grottoes which 
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constitute their homes in the ocean’s heart. I hava 
said that this was the nearest approximation to an 
acquaintance, as these damsels are excessively timid 
in the presence of landsmen in latter days, and, true 
tu their sex, never overstep the bounds of female 
delicacy by precipitately rushing into the society 
of strangers. Viewing the sea in its tranquil repose 
and loveliness, Henry at first eagerly drank in its 
novel beauties, but after several days he began to 
weary of the monotony, and sportively compared 
his present voyage to some characters with whom 
we meet in everyday life, whose equilibrium of 
mind and equanimity of temper become tiresome 
from their want of variety. Ennui had evidently 
seized him, and he expressed a strong desire to 
witness a storm at sea, a curiosity which, when once 
fully gratified, has invariably satisfied the most 
enthusiastic searcher after novelty. 

Among Henry’s fellow-passengers were two young 
gentlemen not far from his own age: one a French- 
man, by the name of Dumaux, a person of fine ex- 
terior and polished manners; the other a delicate- 
looking invalid, with a narrow chest, attenuated 
frame, and afflicted with a short, dry cough. Henry 
now recollected having seen the latter, a Mr. Walter, 
on the wharf, amid the bustle preparatory to leaving 
port, earnestly engaged in conversation with Cap- 
tian Winderman of the brig Perry; and, in hastily 
passing, his attention had been attracted by the fol- 
lowing conversation :— 

“ But my passage is already paid, and my servant 
has also deposited my baggage in charge of your 
steward.” 

“T am perfectly aware of it, and am willing to 
refund the money.” 

“ But why, sir, do you object to my going, when 
I have just witnessed the reception of four others, 
and you this moment asserted that you had still a 
number of vacant state-rooms, and ample supplies 
for passengers ?” 

“True, but they are not invalids.” 

“T cannot see why this should be a reason, since 
I shall give no further trouble than the space which 
I shall be obliged to occupy.” 

“Young man, I will deal candidly with you. I 
have navigated this ocean twenty-six years, and, 
during that time, I have never thrown a man 
overboard, nor has a solitary instance of death oc- 
curred on board any vessel under my command; 
and I am confident that I should have this painful 
duty to perform for you, as I see no probability of 
your living to reach port, particularly should the 
sea be in the least rough.” 

“You are certainly deceived in my situation, sir, 
as I am now convalescing. I will, however, urge 
you no further, although I feel greater anxiety as 
the season is far advanced; the cold weather is 
operating unfavorably upon my lungs, and yours is 
the only vessel bound for Cuba.” 

Captain Winderman hesitated a moment, as if 
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the better feelings of his nature were rising in 
opposition to a determined will, and said— 

“Mr. Walter, I would not seem disobliging. 
Can I aid you in any other way ?” 

“None that I know, Captain Winderman.” 

“On reflection, the Swan sails in two hours for 
New Orleans, and, if I mistake not, touches at 
Havana.” 

“Tt would greatly oblige me if you could ascer- 
tain.” 

“T will do so with pleasure.” And Captain Win- 
derman, having immediately dispatched a messenger 
making the necessary inquiries, soon arranged the 
preliminaries for his voyage, and assisted Mr. Wal- 
ter on board, who, with a playful smile, bade him 
adieu, hoping and believing that his apprehensions 
for him were groundless. The strangers both evi- 
dently rejoiced in the separation: the one in avoid- 
ing a task revolting to the feelings, which he feared 
might devolve upon him; the other flushed with the 
bright glow of hope that returning health would yet 
greet him, and a little farther in the distance the 
joyous vision of reunion with one dearer to him than 
his heart’s blood. 

Oh! how sweetly shines the bow of promise to 
the consumptive invalid! 
are its radiant tints even to the last! 


Bright and beauteous 
Priceless 
and peerless glows the little star of hope in the 
galaxy of their destiny to the latest period of their 
existence. Merciful indeed are the blinding mists 
of the future, and blissfully illusive its shadowy 
What but the hope of ultimate benefit to 
the object could reconcile us to a separation from 
friends at a time when, of all others, the bestowal of 
our kind attentions is most important to them, and 


visions. 


most gratifying to ourselves? Hygeian fountains 
are perhaps as numerous and varied in quality in 
southern latitudes as elsewhere; but not for this 
reason alone does the child of suffering leave the 
home of early associations -and take up his abode 
with strangers. The mild atmosphere and salubri- 
ous climate are powerful agents, and have proved a 
savor of life to many, while others, alas! have only 
found an early grave. 

Henry’s kindly sympathies were strongly elicited 
in favor of the invalid, as much from his isolated 
position as his childlike dependence upon him for 
support. Upon Eugene Dumaux, who had mingled 
more with the world, and witnessed suffering under 
various aspects, the situation of the stranger pro- 
duced a far less forcible impression. Gay and vola- 
tile in disposition, he also possessed the peculiar 
fascination of manner for which his countrymen are 
so remarkable. With Paine and Voltaire he was 


perfectly conversant, and who, alas! hath culled the 
flowers of these writings without fearful contami- 
nation from the rank growth of poisonous weeds 
imbedded in their soil? In short, he had read 
much, travelled much, and was a perfect man of 


the world. Being naturally attracted to Henry by 
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his gentlemanly bearing and intelligent conversa- 
tion, and having learned that their place of desti- 
nation was the same, he readily proffered him any 
advice or assistance, which, from his previous ac- 
quaintance with the city, might be rendered avail- 
able. 

Henry warmly expressed his gratitude, declaring 
his intention of accepting the offered kindness, 
should he require it, and congratulated himself upon 
having made so agreeable an acquaintance. 

Captain Jones, like his illustrious namesake, was 
a good mariner, yet took little thought for the en- 
tertainment of his guests farther than the creature- 
comforts were concerned, and contented himself 
with detailing to each individual his own experi- 
ence in life, having, as he said, “ followed his pre- 
sent occupation ever since he was old enough to 
splice a line, and never having had any mishap, 
even to the breaking of a spar or the rending of a 
sail,” and assuring them, at the same time, that 
“the seafaring life was happier than any other,” 
and that he “would not exchange situations with 
the President,” an offer which, by the way, they 
thought him not likely to receive. It is a singular 
fact, however, that these men are the most restless 
of human beings on land; and he who has spent 
any considerable portion of his life at sea will 
rarely be content to breathe out his remaining ex- 
istence elsewhere; and, to the sailor’s heart, the 
watery element is a pleasant home, and not so ap- 
palling is the thought that he must be enshrouded 
in its cooling embraces. They had now been out 
seven, days with so light a breeze as to be nearly 
becalmed, and the three friends were amusing each 
other with some incident of their past lives, when 
suddenly they observed a quick movement among 
the sailors, hurried consultations between the cap- 
tain and chief mate, and intense anxiety depicted 
A small dark cloud was 
seen rising, causing this well-founded apprehension, 


on every countenance. 


which, although like the one seen from the summit 
of Mount Carmel, “ not larger than a man’s hand,” 
the sailor’s discerning eye convinced him portended 
a fearful storm. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STORM AT SEA. 


Oh! wild was the ocean that terrible night, 
When darkness encompassed the tempest-tost Swan! 
Fierce, foaming, and lashing, the angry waves’ might, 
And lurid the gleam of the red lightnings ran. 


The billows rose higher, and broke on her breast, 
The mad winds with fury vindictive possest, 
When louder and clearer arose on the air 

The shrill, shrieking cry, and the wail of despair 


Up aloft! Furl the top- 
Double reef the main- 


“ Att hands on deck! 
sail, and the topgallant-sail ! 
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sail and the foresail! Belay and make all fast! 
Passengers below, keep your cabins! Secure the 
hatches!” Such were the orders hurriedly given 
and obeyed with lightning-like rapidity, and our 
friends immediately knew that they must encounter 
that most dreadful and terrific enemy—a storm at 
sea. If the ocean had been beautiful while at rest, 
not less awfully sublime did it become with all 
its warring elements in angry motion! As a giant 
felleth all before him with one broad sweep, did she 
threaten to hurl all on her surface to the lowest 
depths. Like the rising passions of the human breast 
seemed the fierce commotion of those tireless surges; 
yea, typical of the wrath of an offended God was the 
raging tempest’s breath on that dreadful night! 

As soon as the passengers were ordered to leave 
the deck, all instantly obeyed except one, an Irish- 
woman, who became perfectly frantic as soon as she 
ascertained there was any danger, and raved about 
the vessel’s deck, at one moment declaring herself 
apprehensive respecting the result of the storm, and 
at the next instant threatening to dash herself at 
once into the frenzied waters beneath. 

Enfeebled by disease, which the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the forecastle had only tended to in- 
crease, she, who had during the voyage exhibited 
almost infantile weakness, seemed then to have ac- 
quired the strength, and resemble the movement of 
an angry lioness deprived of her young, and Captain 
Jones, finding that no command could be heard amid 
such confusion, as well as fearing for her personal 
safety, ordered four of the sailors to bind, and for- 
cibly convey her below. 

At the first intimation of danger, Henry had 
cautiously assisted Mr. Walter to his berth (as 
it soon became impossible for him to stand), and, 
until a deathly nausea seized and deprived him of 
the ability, watched over him with the care and 
kindness of a brother. The tempest was evidently 
increasing, as the vessel sometimes darted forward 
with incredible velocity; and gradually ascending 
until her mainmast pierced the clodds, then imme- 
diately descending with a frightful plunge, her spars 
cleft the dark waves beneath. A variety of thoughts 
had occupied the breast of the watcher by the sick 
couch since the commencement of the storm, the 
most prominent of which was his mother; and more 
than once had her warm, quiet fireside presented 
itself to his mental vision, a strange contrast to the 
terrific bellowing of those yawning surges, and the 
hoarse creaking of the rigging. Frequently, when 
around the family altar, had he heard the musical 
tones of that mother’s voice in earnest prayer for 
“the preservation of all who travel by land or by 
water ;” for the sailor upon the stormy ocean, as 
well as the soldier upon the field of battle; yet never 
until that hour had he felt its force, or realized its 
necessity. Think you not, my reader, in that dread 
hour, Henry would gladly have resigned his hope of 
distinction, and exchanged his rough, billowy ride 
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for a seat by her lone hearth-stone? The events of 
his whole life were concentrated in one short space, 
and very rapidly did they pass in review before him. 
He thought of his mother as a childless widow, of 
her deep sorrow when she should learn his fate, of 
her dreary path through life alone. 

Why did he ever leave her? Was he prepared 
at once to meet a righteous Judge? Swift is elec- 
tricity, but far swifter travels thought in perilous 
situations, and instantly came the recollection of 
his mother’s parting gift, containing the beautiful 
description of Christ stilling the tempest. Would 
He pronounce for them, as He did for the disciples 
of old, the “ Peace; be still”? 

Shocking indeed to him were the sailor’s wicked 
imprecations at a time of such imminent peril, as ke 
heard a volley of oaths when the mast was shivered 
in pieces and the sails rent! In the different parts 
of the vessel were simultaneously heard cries, 
groans, curses, and prayers; friends were fondly 
clinging to each other with the desperate hope, if 
they must perish, of dying together, or perhaps from 
the fear that they might not together rise in the 


of the resurrection, when the terrible 
* * * * @ 


morning 
crash burst over their heads, 

It is said that the moon’s gentle presence can 
calm the ocean’s wildest mood, but if so, no such 
cheering vision appeared to gladden our travellers’ 
hearts, and the vessel continued rising upward and 
diving downward for many hours, until its inmates 
had become comparatively quiet from the prevalence 
of that most distressing malady, sea-sickness. Thus 
paralyzed, the inmates of the Swan lost conscious- 
ness of danger, so perfectly absorbed had they be- 
come in the intense physical suffering they then 
endured (as none except the oldest sailor could 
stand upright), when Henry was heard piteously to 
inquire if there was “ not one friend sufficiently kind 
to dash him overboard, as an escape from his pre- 
sent agony ?” 

The Swan had tossed about in this manner for 
many hours, when the captain and crew supposed 
they must submit to the fate which seemed inevita- 
ble, and swell the dark catalogue of the “lost at sea,” 
when lo! at the morning’s dawn, the wind gradually 
died away, and a dead calm ensued. They were 
spared; for what purpose is known only to Him 
who hath said: “Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is 
I will divide Shechem, and mete out the 
“Philistia, triumph thou, be- 


mine. 
valley of Suceoth.” 
cause of me.” 
Forlorn and dreary in the extreme was the ap- 
pearance which the morning light presented of that 
proud and well-built vessel, and seldom hath the 
rising sun beamed upon a more desolate aspect. 
Whoever has witnessed the devastating effect of a 
violent tornado on land, can form a faint conception 
of the utter gloom pervading the wreck of the once 
stately Swan, and scarcely less pitiable were the 
countenances of the sea-worn and jaded invalids. 
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Is it strange, in the absence of a better faith, that 
the nations of antiquity should have invested Nep- 
tune with supreme authority, and clothed his trident 
with magic power, invoking him to wave it in their 
behalf over the uprising waters of the heaving 
ocean? Blighted in prospect and mechanical in 
movement was the gallant commander, affording a 
striking example of the fallacious hopes of vain- 
glorious man. 

As did Xerxes, in the zenith of prosperity, con- 
sider himself the highly favored, and weep upon the 
reflection of the short duration of human greatness, 
so did Captain Jones mourn the instability of earth- 
ly things. 

His beautiful vessel was a shattered wreck! As 
soon as Henry had sufficiently recovered to be able 
to move, he sought the suffering couch of Mr. Wal- 
ter, who, he was conscious, from his delicate situa- 
He found him in 
a very precarious state, the violent agitation during 
the night having produced a profuse hemorrhage of 
the lungs. His was a genuine case of tubercular 
consumption, for whose vulture-grasp no panacea 


tion, must have suffered greatly. 


hath ever proved effectual, and for whose arrest and 
removal every son of the healing art, from Hippo- 
crates down, hath vainly plied his skill. Upon see- 
ing him, Mr. Walter feebly extended his hand, and 
warmly pressed that of Henry. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, “I rejoice—that you 
I am confident—that my time—is 
Will you—receive—my dying requests ?” 


—have come. 
short. 

Then, drawing a ring from his finger, upon the 
inside of which was inscribed the single word, 
“Fanny,” continued— 

“ This, together with the miniature—now on my 
breast—you will send—to the person whose address 
—you will find in my trunk. Tell her—that to the 
last—I loved her—that—my la—test prayer—was 
for—her happi” 

The words died on his lips, the pulse ceased, the 
jaw fell, and, before Henry could summon any one, 
William Walter was no more! 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE BURIAL AT SEA 


“Oh, bury him deep 
In the murmuring sea, 
The wild whistling winds 
His sad requiem be; 
And his funeral dirge 
The low, wailing surge.” 


Unper any circumstances is death a solemn event, 
whether viewed in the infant of a day, cut off like 
the tender blade of grass, or in the pilgrim of thir- 
teen lustrums, “falling like a shock of corn fully 
ripe for the harvest.” In either case do we alike 
recognize the hand of Omnipotence; and so power- 
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ful is the influence that the rudest savage and the 
most hardened sinner lower the voice and tread 
lightly in the presence of the dead. 

The saddened countenances and silent movements 
of all on board evinced the effect which the gloomy 
scene produced, and every person who had known 
him felt opposed to seeing the remains of Mr. Wal- 
ter consigned to the deep without every mark of 
respect in their power to show, and all were desirous 
that, if possible, religious services should be per- 
formed. They therefore, after having assembled 
themselves upon the deck, and uniting in a psalm 
of thanksgiving for their preservation, prepared for 
the Christian burial of Mr. Walter; and, there being 
no clergyman present, it was proposed that Captain 
Jones should read the burial-service ; and, familiar 
though it was, never had it sounded so solemn and 
impressive as at that moment, for there is something 
which particularly draws man near to his Maker 
when death enters in our midst, and that upon the 
treacherous ocean. After having sung the beautiful 
and touching lines by Montgomery— 


“ Friend after friend departs— 
Who hath not lost a friend?” 


Captain Jones proceeded with the service, and more 
than once during its reading did his stentorian voice 
become so enfeebled by emotion that its faint utter- 
ance was scarcely audible, or entirely suspended. 
At the conclusion of the words, “ We therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep,” the form, having been 
previously wrapped in a winding-sheet, and lashed 
to a board, with a weight attached to the feet, was 
plunged into the sea. 

As the waters closed over the lifeless form, so 
would we also draw a veil over the painful scene, 
not with the view of effacing it entirely from me- 
mory, but cherishing the hope that the solemn ad- 
monition may be lost upon none who were present. 


Sleep on, William Walter, beneath the dark wave, 
No fears shall assail in thy briny-washed grave ; 
No sound shall disturb in thy broad liquid bed 
Till trump of archangel awakens the dead. 


Weep not, ye bereaved ones, his early sad doom, 

For life’s bright meridian shrouded in gloom ; 

Nor mourn that the spectre hath seized him for prey, 
The voice of the Highest hath called him away. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


Beautiful isle in the heart of the ocean, 
Washed by Atlantic’s wild frittering motion, 
Encircling thee round like a halo of love, 
Reflecting the tints of the blue sky above. 


Wirs the few repairs that could be prosecuted on 


board, they now proceeded to Havana, at which 
port they intended remaining sufficiently long to 
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render the Swan again seaworthy; and Henry had 
also an opportunity of fulfilling the last request of 
Mr. Walter, and performing the painful duty of an- 
nouncing his death to his friends. Unpleasant office 
to convey dread truths to loving hearts! Since that 
hour, how many sad missions have sped from that 
island, how many hearts been agonized, and how 
many homes shrouded in darkness and gloom! 
Henry’s task was to relate the dealings of God with 
man: these the dark records of fearful strife be- 
tween man and his brother. 

At the time of which we write, the martial clarion 
sounded not throughout her peaceful valleys; the 
girding of armor and the tramp of the war-horse 
The 
coffee, plaintain, banana, and other tropical fruits 
grew in rich luxuriance, and the wide-spreading 
branches and dense foliage afforded a cool retreat 
from the sun’s warm rays. There, the tamarind and 
pine-apple gently sped their early blossoms, and, 
unmolested, perfected their luscious fruits. Wa- 
tered only by the dews and the gentle rains of hea- 
ven, the prolific soil yielded one harvest, to be quick- 
ly followed by another. 

As our travellers landed, Henry’s ear caught the 
harmonious sound of a Spanish maiden’s love-ditty, 
and how sweet a welcome seemed her musical voice 
to this fairy and enchanting region! 

Nothing more of interest occurred during the re- 
mainder of the voyage, and the friendship of Mr. 
Dumaux and Henry was becoming daily more ce- 
mented, when, on a lovely afternoon, they arrived 
at New Orleans. 


were unknown on her verdure-covered hills. 


Oh, silver-like crescent, the light of the west, 
Thrice happy in plenty thy children are blest! 
The “ Father of Waters” rolls down by thy side, 
And bears his vast wealth to the wild restiess tide. 


Beautiful is the crescent city, with its tall spires and 
glittering domes, and numerous are the different 
phases which it presents viewed from its various 
entrances, with its motley groups of small antiqua- 
ted buildings and its modern stately edifices! The 
thick forest of ornamental flowering-shrubs cast 
their long shadows across the narrow streets, and 
grected our travellers with a thousand sweet odors. 
Here the alien, the oppressed, and the stranger each 
find a house adapted to their various moral, mental, 
and physical wants; and perhaps there is no city in 
the Union where more of the living languages are 
spoken than in the queen city of the south-west. 
The State of Louisiana, as the reader will recol- 
lect, was first settled by the French. By a treaty 
Napoleon Bonaparte obtained possession of it, after 
conquering Spain, and subsequently disposed of the 
territory to Mr. Jefferson, during his term of presi- 
dency, 1803, including the portions now known as 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minesota, Oregon, Tex- 
as, and the whole vast range of country between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. Previous 
to this purchase, Spanish and French grants had 


been made of large tracts of land to various indi- 
viduals of different nations, which Mr. Jefferson, in 
the purchase, pledged himself to respect, and, being 
individual property, guaranteed should be held 
sacred so far as they were legal. Under these cir- 
cumstances, many persons were induced to forge 
grants and make illegal pretensions, as well as to 
substantiate those which were valid, rendering a 
vast amount of legal investigation necessary, and 
causing much litigation. Even to the present time 
these claims are agitated; but, at the time of Hen- 
ry’s arrival in New Orleans, this was a wide and 
productive field for one of his profession, and from 
the excellent system of jurisprudence, it will readily 
be conceived that he entered under the most favor- 
able auspices. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue court-room was crowded to excess. A trial 
of intense interest was in prosecution, and one of 
the most brilliant assemblages of intellect was in 
session that has ever graced the Louisiana bar, 
when Henry Morley made his débat, and with im- 
passioned eloquence poured forth his strong appeal 
to gentlemen of the jury, as they are courteously de- 
signated from all other gentlemen, the momentous 
body whose decision involves thousands, millions— 
yea, infinitely more; upon whose Jupiter-like nod 
hangs the life of human beings, and I speak reve- 
rently, though humanly, when I say almost their 
immortal destiny, since that doth oft depend upon 
an inch of time. 

Surely here, if anywhere, should “ even-handed 
justice” be dispensed, and the scruples of conscience 
accurately weighed. But is it always so? Are 
offences, misdemeanors, and crimes construed and 
ably treated even according to the best code of hu- 
man laws, to say nothing of the higher obligation to 
“do unto others,” which rests upon every son of 
Adam ? 

Even in the instance in question, the aggressive 
party, the plaintiff, complained that “the burning 
eloquence of the youthful orator had bewildered the 
senses of the jury, and influenced their better judg- 
ment in opposition to positive proof, plain declara- 
tions of law, and every principle of equity.” Whether 
this was so, it is not my province now to say; but 
it was certain that, during the speech, the most pro- 
found attention was observed throughout the vast 
assembly, every eye was riveted upon the speaker, 
and every sound was hushed into deathlike silence, 
succeeded at the close by the most deafening bursts 
of applause and the warmest glow of enthusiasm ; 
and the young lawyer hastened from the court- 
house in the midst of hurried interrogatories of 
“Who is the stranger?” and, in descending, was 
met by Major Warner, who, warmly grasping his 
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hand, pressed him to become his frequent guest, 
adding, “I shall always be proud to number you 
among my acquaintances.” 

This rather surprised Henry, knowing, as every 
one does, with what difficulty a young man obiains 
access to the first circles of society in a large city, 
unaided by wealth or influential friends. Not un- 
frequently does it require months, and even years, 
to attain the desired position ; but not so was it with 
Henry, for, a few evenings subsequent to the events 
recorded above, he was surprised by the entrance 
of a visitor, and, looking up, beheld Mr. Dumaux. 

“ How are you, Morley ?” 

“ My health is very good ; spirits perhaps a little 
dull.” 

“Yes, alone I see; just as I imagined. Delight- 
ed to find you unoccupied.” 

“Having had no employment since I closed the 
office, my thoughts have very naturally reverted 
back to New England.” 

“Away with New England, and her rigid rules 
and blue-laws, Come, don your best attire, man, 
and call up your sweetest smiles. I ’ll take you to 
see one of the Almighty’s fairest works.” 

“ Pray, what is that?” 

“Rather ask who the angel is; for she is the 
most perfect combination of angelic purity and hu- 
man loveliness. A perfect Venus de Medicis! My 
beau idéal of all that is adorable in woman.” 

“ But tell me of whom you are speaking in such 
glowing terms; for you forget, in your warmth, that 
all this time you have not even told me the name 
of this paragon of perfection.” 

“Of whom could it be but of Miss Warner, the 
belle of the city, the star of the south-west, the 
flower of Louisiana? I thought you had heard her 
praises ere you had been twenty-four hours landed. 
Promise me before you go, however, that you will 
not fall in love with her, for be it distinctly under- 
stood that J am to bear off the prize.” 

“There is little danger of that,” replied Henry, 
“since study must be my lady-love, and my profes- 
sion the only bride to which I am linked for many 
years to come; so you see I am invulnerable to 
every attack in the direction of female charms.” 

Thus discoursing, the friends proceeded to the 
princely mansion of Major Warner, and ascended the 
marble steps, where they were received with true 
Southern hospitality. 

How much that implies! Even Burns’s “ High- 
land Welcome,” which he has made the theme of 
one of his sweetest songs, can scarcely exceed it. 
The cabin on the plain, with its light-torch and 
blazing fire, together with the inhabitants of the 
lofty mansion, alike claim pre-eminence in this 
Henry, accustomed as he was to 


primitive virtue. 
Mr. Dumaux’s exaggeration, and the embellishments 
with which he usually adorned his conversation, was 
certainly not prepared to meet so symmetrically 


beautiful and fascinating a being as Lora Warner. 
12* 
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The evening passed pleasantly, and proved an im- 
portant epoch in their existence. 

That night the Promethean fire of love was kin- 
dled, the torch lighted, “ the fountain stirred which 
never more might rest.” Tell me not of cold philo- 
sophy, of reason, judgment. ’Tis vain babbling. 
As well attempt to obscure the sun’s rays, or say to 
the tempest, Withdraw thy hand. He who advocates 
it has a heart colder than a Laplandic winter, a 
temperament more frigid than the icebound shores 
of the Arctic region. The human heart will do its 
bidding. That night, too, another flame sprang 
into life, the unquenchable fire of jealousy, devour- 
ing the possessor and destroying its object. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We will now pass over several months, during 
which time Henry rapidly advanced in his profes- 
sion, and also progressed in the affections of Lora 
Warner; but, from some unknown cause, when he 
attempted to apply himself as formerly to his stu- 
dies, the sylphlike form of a woman passed before 
his mind’s eye, substituting avowals of love for de- 
clarations of law, and, instead of writs of habeas 
corpus, the willing conveyance of Major Warner's 
only daughter to his possession passed rapidly 
through his imagination. 

Bright lights illuminated the splendid mansion of 
the wealthy Mr. L The sound of harp and 
viol, of dancing and mirth, broke upon the ear, 
charming the senses into wild delight. The gor- 
geous tapestry, damask coverings, and magnificent 
Oriental furniture, all bespoke the home of luxury 
and taste. Dazzling mirrors hung from the ceiling 
to the floor of the dark wainscoted apartments, and 
flowers of varied hue crowded the vases, from the 
lofty magnolia (the pride of the South), and the 
imperial rose (of the North), to the humble lily of 
the valley and the modest forget-me-not. The 
tables were covered with massive plate, and laden 
with delicate luxuries. But over that brilliant scene 
there hangs a dark curtain; among the sweets a 
poisoned cup was found. Such is the imperfection 
of the maximum of human attainments, the acme 
of earthly happiness. Even in the garden of Eden 
there lurked a serpent—the twelve apostles included 





a Judas. 

The dancing had ceased, the guests met around 
the convivial board, and the wine-cup was freely 
circulated. Major Warner politely invited Henry 
to “join him in a glass of wine,” which he court- 
eously declined. Another guest of the party offered 
to fill his glass; but he excused himself, saying he 
never drank wine, at which Mr. Dumaux jestingly 
styled him “the Puritan,” rallied him upon his 
want of independence, being afraid to trust himself, 
and propesed “ihe health of the host’s daughter.” 
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Henry hesitated, the image of his mother arose; but, 
looking up, Lora smiled at the witticism. Hastily 
seizing the flowing goblet, he drank off its foaming 
contents, after that another, and still a third. 

Henry had taken the first step! 

For the first time in his life he was intoxicated. 
That night his mother’s gift lay neglected under his 
pillow. That night his guardian angel entered not 
his chamber; only a slight beating of wings against 
the bars was heard, and she was gone, for the “ in- 
visible spirit of wine” had taken possession of the 
citadel and closed the avenues. 

Oh, woman! woman! thou who shouldst ever be 
man’s ministering spirit for good, that thou shouldst 
become his destroying demon! We lament the fol- 
ly, and condemn the sin of annually sacrificing 
thousands under the car of the Juggernaut, in a 
heathen land, forgetful of the innumerable human 
victims in our own country who are offered up at 
the shrine of Moloch, the altar of Intemperance. 
And for what? Because custom sanctions the use 
of the inebriating cup, will that reason satisfy. the 
Searcher of hearts? It is an important considera- 
tion, and involves much—whether the disciple of 
her Master shall bow down beneath its iron rule, or 
throw the weight of her influence into the opposite 
scale, when the balance so largely preponderates to 
evil. 

Surely, “the fashion of this world passeth away.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“How are you to-night, my dear fellow ?” said 
Mr. Dumaux. “ And how did you spend last even- 
ing? Agreeably, I hope?” 

“ Very pleasantly,” replied Henry. “That is”— 

“ Moping as usual though now. Wasn’t the com- 
pany delightful, the music enchanting ?” 

“ Yes, all very fascinating; yet I cannot say that 
my reflections of the evening are altogether plea- 
sant.” 

“ And why not?” 

“To be candid, Mr. Dumaux, I was so much 
affected by the wine I drank as to be wholly uncon- 
scious of how I reached home.” 

“T am not though, for I accompanied you my- 
self. Nonsense; a mere trifle. Why, we Southern 
boys get merry seven nights in the week, and think 
nothing of it.” 

“ But my mother has a great horror of”—— 

“ Oh, those are mere womanish fears. The weaker 
sex, you know, inferior in everything.” 

Henry did not altogether like the manner in 
which he spoke, and replied— 

“ My mother is not weak-minded.” 

“Perhaps not; she may be rather superior to 
most of her sex; but all follow phantoms, fright- 
ened at shadows, all nerves.” 
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“T think you are mistaken.” 

“Not in the least. The history of all nations, if 
you will reflect a moment, proves the correctness of 
my assertions. When has a female monarch exer- 
cised her sovereignty in such a manner as to reflect 
credit upon herself, or secure happiness to her sub- 
jects? Consult the biographies of Semiramis, Cleo- 
patra, and the Marys, and judge of their reigns; 
and, indeed, I might say of almost every other, if 
we except the present Queen of Great Britain, and 
she has a husband.” 

“Who really has no power to control the govern- 
ment.” 

“There, again, we differ; for he unquestionably 
exerts a great influence over her. I tell you, the 
frail bark must be moored by stronger arms in 
the channel of life, or shipwreck will be the inevi- 
table consequence. But isn’t Miss Warner a perfect 
Hebe ?” 

“ A very interesting young lady, I think.” 

“ Ah, interesting; better far than that; she has 
the solid charms, the cool thousands. And yet I 
am a little doubtful about my success. You see, I 
am a sportsman. No, not exactly, either; that is, I 
occasionally lose a few fifties, and win as many hun- 
dreds, in an evening. Now, the old gentleman, 
though a man of pretty liberal views, might not 
altogether relish the idea of intrusting the person 
and property of his only daughter to the chances of 
the dice. But this, mind you, they do not know; 
and, at all hazards, she must be mine. I shall find 
her funds so convenient, so necessary.” 

“ But you certainly would not deceive so pure a 
being as Miss Warner, or so abuse her father’s con- 
fidence? You could not be guilty of so great an 
injury to either?” 

“There comes your preaching again. Look here, 
Henry, the matter of right and wrong consists in 
the success or failure of the scheme. The only 
wrong is in the inability te accomplish the desired 
object.” 

“ But your conscience, in the mean time ?” 

“ Talk not to me of that; ’tis for women and chil- 
dren. If I have any such commodity about me, it 
inclines me to the side of self-preservation as the 
first law of nature.” 

“You believe in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, surely ?” 

“Not so much. My credulity will not go very 
far in that direction.” 

“You surprise me !” 

“Whyso? All these things are received only by 
faith, Whatis heaven? A dream of the imagina- 
tion. Whatishell? Only the ravings of a distort- 
ed brain.” 

“ Surely,” said Henry, “ you are not altogether 
sceptical ?” 

“No, only liberal; not bound down by narrow 
sectarian views. My motto is to enjoy the present; 
for the future even the ministers don’t agree about. 
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But come, Henry, the evening is passing, and I had 
almost forgotten. I called to take you out to spend 
a pleasant hour.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“ With your usual caution. Set aside your fears; 
you are out of your leading-strings, I hope. Get 
your hat,andcome along. I assure you, the South- 
ern people don’t like this deference to old proverbs, 
this servile observance of iron rules. If you suc- 
ceed in business, or become popular, you must spend 
a dime now and then among the gay and cheerful. 
‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ You know the French 
motto.” 

It was afterwards a matter of astonishment to 
Henry that Eugene Dumaux, with his deep du- 
plicity and worldly policy, should have so frankly 
avowed his intentions respecting Miss Warner, and 
his unbelief in the doctrines of the Bible, to one 
who, he had every reason to suppose, felt some in- 
terest in the same quarter. But Henry could not 
have thus spoken. True love is of a delicate nature, 
and seeks concealment. 

There is ever reason to suspect the principles of a 
man who places a small estimate upon female cha- 
racter, and still more startling does it become when 
he holds in contempt the religion of the cross. 

But they had reached the scene of glittering 
lights and merry laughter. The brimming bowl 
was quaffed. Henry was tempted to play, and won. 

Night after night saw him a guest at that health- 
destroying board, that soul-polluting feast. Day by 
day his purse diminished, his lustrous eye faded, 
his manly form bowed, and each night his room was 
filled with alcoholic fumes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Oh, if I had a thousand tongues, 

An eye of fire, and iron lungs, 

Thy luring snares I ’d loud proclaim, 
And blast for aye thy tarnished fame! 
And could I wield a hundred. pens, 
And paint thy faults as many tens, 
*Twould be my theme forevermore 
Thy fiendish arts t’ expose, deplore ; 
And, ere I draw my iatest breath, 

One victim from that living death 

My powers persuasive win away, 
Inspire new hopes, old fears allay. 
Then I a nobler deed have done 

Than valor’s proud and conquering son, 
And woven far a brighter crown 

Than she who sleeps on eider-down; 
The monarch queen whose sway is yet 
O’er realms on which the sun ne’er set. 


Wuo unmovedly hath traced the downward steps 
of the inebriate? Who without emotion witnessed 
the giant strides, the leviathan plunge of intempe- 
rance? Like the withering blight to the tender 
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flower, or the scorching drought to the unripe fruit, 
is the intoxicating cup to its votary. Not more 
fatal is the panther’s caress or the boa constrictor’s 
coil. 

The young Prince Cyrus, when invited to take 
wine, replied, “ Why should I drink poison ?” 

The first lessons of the ancients to their children 
were respect to the aged and temperance. Shall we 
of a more civilized and refined age less sedulously 
guard against its baneful influence? If the cup 
does not immediately infuse poison in the veins, its 
effects, though less rapid, are as certain as those of 
the virulent belladonna or the deadly arsenicum. 
As consistently might the stoical Socrates have 
taken his daily draught of the cicuta, which termi- 
nated his existence, suspecting no fatal result, as 
the youth of the present time become habitual 
frequenters of the wine-board. Proteus-like, it 
changes the jetty, glossy hair to frosty locks, the 
bloom of manhood to premature decrepitude and 
age. Who could have recognized the once hand- 
some face and manly form in the reeling figure who 
now paced the streets of the city? 

Yes, Henry Morley, at the age of twenty-three 
years, was a drunkard! Start not back, ye of deli- 
cate nerves; ’tis a faithful picture. But I wish not to 
transport my gentle reader, even in imagination, to 
the scene of those bacchanalian revels where pro- 
fanity and vice stalk abroad triple-armed. Not into 
scenes of temptation and danger is woman called to 
enter, nor to shine in the street-lamp blaze of a 
public reformer; bet as the small fire-fly’s light, 
pointing out the breakers to the storm-tossed mari- 
ner, should she be to her own household, guiding 
them safely into the harbor of peace and happiness. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Sopny,” said Major Warner to his confidential 
servant, “go and tell your young mistress that I 
wish to see her a few minutes in the parlor.” 

“ Yee, sir.” 

“But stop, Sophy. Has Mr. Morley, the young 
gentleman who used to visit us, been here of late ?” 

“Not berry lately, sir. Fact, not sence you fused 
to ’mit him dat time.” 

“Very well. Did your mistress see Mr. Dumaux 
when he last called ?” 

“T thinks so, sir. I bleeves so.” 

“One thing more. I do not wish her to leave 
home to walk in the city unless her mother or my- 
self accompanies her; and you must be certain to tell 
me if she does so, as I shall make known my wishes 
to her on the subject. You hear, Sophy ?” 


“ Oh yes, sir, I allus hears everything you sez to 
me; that I duz.” 

“ Go now, then.” 

As directed, Miss Warner met her father. 
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“There is one thing, my daughter, of which I 
would speak to you.” 

“ What is it, my father ?” 

“The young man, Mr. Morley, whom I invited 
I do not wish 


you to recognize, if you should happen to meet him.” 


here, is no longer worthy of regard. 


She made no reply, and a close observer might 
have noticed the pale hue which overspread her 
countenance ; but her father proceeded— 

“Henceforth he is banished from my house, and 
forbidden the society of my family forever. He has 
disgraced himself, as every man does who so far 
sacrifices his self-respect as to be seen in the public 
street intoxicated, and should be immediately cast 
off. Added to this, Mr. Dumaux tells me, is the no 
less flagrant act of frequenting the faro-table.” Ma- 
jor Warner was not aware how deep a wound he had 
inflicted when he paused for a reply. “Do you 
hear me, Lora ?” 

“ Yes, father, I do; but”—— 

“ But what, my child ?” 

“Nothing. But, somehow, I think it was not 
quite right to urge him to drink wine the night of 
Mrs. L *s party.” 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” as if a new light had 
dawned upon him. “ But there is another subject 
which I am requested to place before you. Mr. 
He is in- 





Dumaux solicits your hand in marriage. 
telligent, fascinating, high-minded, and, he also tells 
me, will succeed to a title and inherit a fortune in 
his own country. These, my daughter, are things 
which the world esteems, and, as such, are not to be 
lightly regarded. What think you? Speak, my 
child.” 

“He has, I have no doubt, associated with the 
best society, as his appearance bespeaks him fami- 
liar with its usages; and perhaps he has, too, min- 


gled with the worst. Father, I don’t understand the 


man.” 

“To me he does not seem mysterious. 
a foolish prejudice.” 

“Tt may be that I too little value worldly aggran- 
dizement.” 

“Because you are not aware of its importance. 
Think seriously of it, for Mr. Dumaux desires to 
wed you soon, and I would see you eligibly settled 


” 


’Tis only 


in life. 

The night following this conversation, Lora War- 
ner closed not her eyes in sleep, and the morning’s 
dawn found her still restless and troubled. Sophy, 
or “ Aunt Sophy,” as Lora affectionately called her, 
who always placed her pallet beside the couch of 
her young mistress, was wakeful too, because, as 
she said, she knew “ Miss Lory was monstrous sick, 
and wouldn’t tell her, nor let her get her the leastest 
thing. And why should she be takin’ of sleep when 
young missus couldn’t ?” 

For the same reason, Sophy refused to eat her 
breakfast, “’cause Miss Lory had no appetite.” But 
we will leave the young lady to reflect upon her 
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father’s advice, and glance back to the desolate 
home of Mrs. Morley. 

A year had now passed away. Yes, twelve long, 
weary months to the mother of Henry. At their 
first separation, his letters arrived with great punc- 
tuality, scarcely a week intervening between them, 
never more than a fortnight, because, as he said, 
“he wished to make his absence as endurable as 
possible to his dear mother.” His letters became 
less and less frequent, until at length they entirely 
ceased. Her last tidings, too, were of such a nature 
as to give her little comfort, and she feared, hoped, 
and trusted until her health began to give way. 

Letter after letter had she dispatched, receiving 
no answer, until, in a state of the most agonizing 
suspense, she résolved to seek her son, and, if he 
were yet alive, to fold him to her embrace ; if not— 
the thought was too painful to dwell upon, and she 
tried to dismiss it from her mind. Alone, and un- 
protected by human power, the widowed mother 
left the shore of New England for the land of 
Henry’s adoption. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Miss Lory, ole marster say Mr. Dumaux is 
down stairs, and sents his compulments, and axes 
to see Miss Warner. Honey, what ’s cum o’ t’other 
gemmen what used to cum wid dis one? I thinks 
I likes him best.” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, but get my perfo- 
rated fan and embroidered pocket-handkerchief. I 
suppose I must go down.” 

“Lord bless my soul! what is a perfinated fan 
and embargo hankercher? I ’clare to my soul, 
white people dus have so many highflown ways 0’ 
talkin’, that none ’cept them what ’s allus b’longed 
to good fam’lys could understand ’em.” 

“There, Sophy; now my pearl brooch. Have 
everything in order, and be in hearing when I ring 
for you.” 

“Well,” said Sophy to herself, “dis look like 
sumfin tree times dis week. I don’t somehow 
tink Miss Lory like him well as t’other. I don’t, 
nohow. I obsarve she don’t look so purtlike as she 
did. Mas’ Henry, as I used to call him, knowed 
how to treat colored people wid heap more ’spect, 
somehow. T’inks I don’t ’member his handin’ me 
a korter for toatin’ his injun rubbers to him one 
night? Monstrous pity he ’s got into dem weavin’ 
ways, for drink ruins a many a one; but he’s my 
choice, arter all dat, for all dis nimble-backed 
monkey, wid his ’stash and jabberin’ talk.” 

Mr. Dumaux was pressing his suit, and begging 
Lora to become his bride without delay, and she, 
wretched in mind and body, resolved, despite her 
father’s restrictions, to walk round to see her friends, 
ostensibly to Sopky “‘ for the air,” but in reality to 
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ascertain something of Henry; for she could not 
believe him so fallen, and, womanlike, still clung to 
him. 

“But, my dear chile, you know massa said you 
mustn’t go out by yerself.” 

“But I must have exercise. Tell them—tell 
them—let me see—never mind, you needn’t tell 
them anything ; for I ’ll be back before they have a 
chance to miss me.” And away she hurried. 

“Well now, ole massa is gwine to make a fuss 
wid dis chile sure, if he fine dis out, and mebby 
he ‘Il send me to de guard-house.” 

Here Sophy’s thoughts were interrupted by Sam’s 
voice calling out— 

“Sophy! Oh, Aunt Sophy! 
phy!” 

“Hold your tongue, you black nigger. "Member 
who you ’re talkin’ to. What on the face of the 
round airth do you want? MHollerin’ arter me fit to 
split your throat, you good for nuthin’, triflin’, no 
*count nigger !” 

“ T wants the store-room keys, Aunt Sophy. Don’t 
be so mighty uppish.” 

“ Ah, you ‘ll git ’em when I pleases, an’ no afore. 
I ain’t Sophy, nor Aunt Sophy nother, to you nor 
no other darkey. My name is Suffier, or Miss Suf- 
fier, to all ’ceptin’ the white uns. “Member that. I 
b’longs to Major Warner, one of the fust fam’lies in 
New Auleans.” And Sophy continued her solilo- 
quy: “ Oh, if they on’y knowed Miss Lory had done 
gone contrarry to d’rections. Arter all, it’s right. 
Dey keeps de poor young thing too clost. I don’t 
sorter like dis way o’ treatin’ wimin, as if dey wasn’t 
nobody, and didn’t know nuthin’. ’Tain’t the thing, 
’tall, dat it ain’t; for dey often knows a heap 
more ’n de men dus, and would make a power de 
best presidences, and oder public ossifers.” 

It will readily be perceived that, so far as senti- 
ments were concerned, Sophy was a suitable candi- 
date for the “ Woman’s Rights Convention,” though 
a little precocious, as the views of the honorable 
committees were not then sufficiently matured to 
resolve themselves into a body for action. The am- 
bition for herself and her sex which characterized 
her was only the germ of the same love of power 
which has since grown into such magnitude, fostered 
by the dews of self-conceit. One remarkable differ- 
ence that distinguished Aunt Sophy from “ the co- 
lored race,” as she said, was that she “ never was 
seen with s head-handkercher on—for she did hate 
a nigger anyhow—but always wore a clear-starched 
turban, as white as white could be.” Being the 
eldest of Major Warner’s servants, she exercised 
undisputed sovereignty over all her fellow-servants; 
and, like the fasces of Roman antiquity, a sight of 
her weapon was sufficient to convince any doubting 
or delinquent offender that her authority was not to 
be gainsaid, Although perfectly respectful to the 
white people, and particularly affectionate to her 
young mistress, it must be acknowledged that Aunt 


I say, Aunt So- 
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Sophy was rather dictatorial and tyrannical to the 
younger servants; and this is a striking feature in 
the African character, that, where they have au- 
thority, they seldom exercise clemency towards each 
other. 

“T ll tell you what I ’Il tell marster, if he comes 
Just, dat Miss Lory is curlin’ her hair for de party 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Worn and weary, broken-hearted, 
Wandered forth a woman lone; 

From her early home departed, 
Like a leaf by autumn blown. 


Sweetly sang each warbling bird, 
Brightly, too, the sun was shining; 
But no sound those heartstrings stirred, 

Vain for her all nature smiling. , 


ImMEDIATELY on Mrs. Morley’s arrival in New 
Orleans, she made every effort in her power to ascer- 
tain the home of her son; but finding every attempt 
proved unavailing, she became so distressed that 
rest was intolerable to her, and, in almost utter 
hopelessness, she walked the streets of the city, 
thinking it barely possible that she might meet some 
one who knew and could give her some information 
respecting him. To her inquiries, however, she re- 
ceived only, “ Que gusta usted ?” “ Was sagen sie ?” 
“Je ne vous comprend pas ;” or perhaps that they 
had never even heard of such a person. 

Each one in that great city was steadily pursuing 
his object, regardless of all others; and, chilled by 
the heartlessness of the crowd, she passed towards 
twilight into an obscure lane, in a retired part of 
the town, preparatory to returning to her lodgings, 
when she was startled by loud voices and angry 
altercation. 

“ But shure, Jemmy, ye wuddent turren the poor 
craythur oot, with but a sengle half dollar in the 
wurreld, and he seck too, at that.” 

“ An’ it’s me that wud do it.” 

“TIndade, Jemmy, ye haven’t the soul of a thrue 
Irishmon in ye, if ye cud do the like o’ that.” 

“Mind, Beddy, what yer sayin’ aboot the soul 
of an Arrashman; ye see there me bit o’ shillalah. 
Besides, hasn’t the spalpeen been already more ’n a 
wake, and not paid one dime o’ the rint? I shall 
turren him oot.” 

“Faith, and ye wull not, if ther’s power in me 
arrem. Ye ’ve ta’en a wee drap too muckle yoursel’, 
Jemmy.” 

“Mind yer tongue, woman, or I'll bate you to 
death, and grind you to pooder.” 

“ Who is the sick person ?” inquired Mrs. Morley, 
for a moment losing sight of her own sorrows in her 
sympathy for the suffering stranger. “Show me to 
his room.” 
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The building was in a crazy, dilapidated state, 
consisting of two apartments separated only by a 
thin partition: the one occupied by the couple 
before mentioned; the other by the invalid. The 
furniture of the latter consisted of a broken chair, a 
tottering bedstead, an old pine table, and a trunk. 
At any other time, the mother of Henry might have 
been intimidated by the thought of entering a 
building which presented so unfavorable an appear- 
ance; but at that moment every thought was ab- 
sorbed in the intense desire of benefiting a fellow- 
being in distress ; and the consciousness of the per- 
formance of duty, from which she never shrank, 
made her fearless. 

Biddy preceded her with a light to the bedside, 
and Mrs. Morley sank on the floor, uttering a faint 
scream. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed she, for there, a 
wasted wreck, perhaps a dying man, lay the hope of 
her youth, the pride of middle life, and the staff of 
age. 


He started convulsively on hearing the noise, and 
uttering a wild, maniac laugh, was seized with a 
dreadful paroxysm. 

“ How long has he been ill?” inquired Mrs. Mor- 
ley, as soon as she could control herself sufficiently 
to speak. 

“This day won wake he came to me, mim, an’ 
was but lookin’ poorly thin,” said Biddy. 

“Can you find a physician readily, my good wo- 
man ?” 

“Cud ye pay?” replied Biddy, “for they wull not 
come withoot.” 

“ Yes, and beg them to come as speedily as possi- 
ble, for I find him very ill.” 

“T’ll run thin for a chape docthur for faer ye 
mayn’t be able to pay ony other.” 

“ Make all possible haste, I beseech you, Biddy.” 

“Yes, mim, I ’ll not let the grass grow under my 
feet till I ll come back till ye.” 

After leaving the room, “Shure, Jemmy,” 
she, “we shall have the rent noo, and ye mustn’t 
bate the childher ony more, but stay an’ mind thim 
while I’m away.” 

During Biddy’s absence, Mrs. Morley made _use 
of cold applications to the fervid head of her son, 


said 


and bathed his parched lips, for she was too conver- 
sant with the treatment of disease to adopt the old 
and fallacious method of feeding fevers by heatéd 
rooms, increase of covering, and tepid draughts. But 
Jemmy, despite Biddy’s charge “to heed the young 
uns,” was outside with his riotous companions, pro- 
testing “ whether he leved or died, they should lave 
the hoose that night ;” and Mrs. Morley was greatly 
relieved to hear the footsteps of Biddy and the phy- 
sician who accompanied her. 

Doctor Snyder was a stern man, and had few 
words for any one, and was consequently not prodi- 
gal of the commodity. 


On being asked his opinion 
of the sick man, he replied: “ Don’t know—doubtful 





ease—delirium—high fever—pulse one hundred and 
eighty—neglected too long.” 

I am aware that some of the Esculapian disciples 
speak equivocally of cases where there is little doubt 
that success will attend the effort, in order to en- 
hance the importance of the cure, or, if unsuccessful, 
to furnish themselves with a ready coined reason 
for the inevitable failure. But Doctor Snyder was 
a man of great candor, as well as strict integrity of 
character, and Mrs. Morley knew that her son was 
in imminent peril, and, immediately engaging the 
professional services of Doctor Snyder, besought 
Biddy to keep the house as quiet as possible. 

“ Much, everything depends upon that,” said Doc- 
tor Snyder, “ together with good nursing; and cures, 
for which we physicians obtain so much credit, may 
be almost wholly attributable to the self-restoring 
power of Nature, combined with the judicious ma- 
nagement of the nurse.” 

“Indade, docthur,” said Biddy, “if it’s quiet 
silence ye’d be afther havin’, as Jemmy has ta’en 
a little too muckle of the craythur already, I'll joost 
gev him the joog and the dumbler, and a little drap 
more weth what he has wull put him in sound 
slape.” 

At length the noise of the intoxicated crowd 
ceased, the children fell into the sweet slumber of 
childhood, and the mother was alone with her child 
and with her God. 

Throughout the whole night did he rave: at one 
moment, counting the game; at another, bewailing 
his losses, or calling for another bumper. 

Pernicious, indeed, and almost fatal to his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral state, had proved the whirl- 
pool of intemperance. 

But we fear we have not sufficiently described the 
personal appearance of Biddy, as she has become 
quite an important personage in and about the sick 
We hear of waving auburn hair, 
of chestnut tresses, silken, golden ringlets, and jetty 
masses of luxuriant hair. Now Biddy’s locks were 
the color of a fallen, faded oak-leaf, and in flexibility 
resembled the wisps of a pine bough. In figure, 
she could scarcely be called either sylph, fairy, or 
seraph-like, as she was trop d’embonpoint to answer 


room of Henry. 


either description. Her complexion was extremely 
florid, and her large gray eyes shone out beyond her 
Biddy 


had the taste of her sex: she was fond of dress, and 


plump cheeks like between black clouds, 


she had one garment upon which she particularly 
prided herself—a calico dress, of red ground, with 
bouquets of blue and orange; “the gift,” she said, 
“ of a swateheart that she lived along-side of in auld 
This 
was reserved for special occasions, such as a wake, 


Ireland, long before she ever knew Jemmy.” 
5 * 


ora wedding, and, when worn with a broad sash 
and green glass brooch, together with a towering 
headdress composed of the feathers of the wild 
turkey, which she never omitted wearing when in 
Juli dress, the effect was striking beyond description. 
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Despite her personal appearance, which, we are 
forced to confess, was not entirely prepossessing, she 
had two essential requisites for forming the character 
of a faithful friend—a warm, true heart, and strict 
adherence to what she believed to be right. 


CHAPTER XIIlf. 


Two long weary days and nights had the mother 
watched over the suffering form and clouded intel- 
lect ; yet no movement bespoke fatigue, no desire 
for assistance was expressed, and no murmur escaped 
her lips. 

Each bitter dose was administered by her, and 
every cooling draught prepared by her own hands. 
The night was approaching which was to prove the 
crisis of the disease. Doctor Snyder had ordered 
the head to be enveloped in ice, and prescribed 
gentle anodynes to quiet the nerves, and induce 
perspiration. 

On being informed, in reply to her usual inquiry 
after Henry’s health, that he was no better, Biddy 
answered— 

“T hope to God he may be better; I pray the Lord 
he may; Ivow I do. To think of kaping a wake 
withoot onything to do it with.” 

Biddy, in her desire to assist, offered to apply 
soothing plasters to the wrists, and Mrs. Morley 
consented, knowing that those external appliances 
are often beneficial, as well as appreciating the 
kindness which prompted the act. 

Very anxiously did that mother’s heart throb 
during her vigils that night, fearful lest its tremu- 
lous beating should disturb the sufferer, for whom 
she would have cheerfully laid down her own life, 
had it been the will of her Heavenly Father to per- 
mit her to die in his stead. 

Tremulously did she count each stroke of the bell, 
until the hour of midnight sounded in her ear. 
Was it truly the chamber of death, or would her son 
recover only to be forever deprived of reason? She 
had prayed for support to bear the trial, whatever 
might be its nature. During her widowhvod and 
her whole life, she had never been called to drink so 
deeply of the cup of affliction, not even when the 
beloved of her youth was taken, for he was armed 
for the conflict. That was only the extinction of 
physical life—the sleep of the grave; and calmly, 
composedly, had she conducted him to the portal of 
death, and almost placed his hand in that of the 
hoavenly messenger, when almost her straining 
vision caught angelic forms, her listening ear se- 
raphic sounds! 











CHAPTER XIV. 


“Sweet is slumber! It is life, 
Without its sorrow, sin, or sighing; 
Death without the fearful strife, 
The mortal agony of dying.” 


Tue patient had fallen into a quiet slumber, and 
a gentle moisture suffused his brow; not the cold 
damps of death, but the hope-inspiring dew of 
restoration. Afier a sleep of several hours, his 
mother finding he was awaking, knelt at a little 
distance, and softly repeated the prayer of his child- 
hood, and while uttering the petitions, “ Forgive us 
our trespasses; and lead us not into temptation,” 
Henry audibly responded, “‘ Amen! Surely I know 
that voice. Where am I?” 

It was the first lucid interval, and Mrs. Morley 
quietly approaching the bed, he exclaimed, “My 
mother !” and was overcome with emotion. 

Mrs. Morley, fearing the excitement would prove 
too great for his weak nerves, begged him to com- 
pose himself, promising to tell him all that he wished 
to know, as soon as he was able to hear it. Though 
covered with dust, her parting gift had accompanied 
him to that wretched abode, and she read to him 
from its pages. 


We will now return to Lora Warner, who had also 
passed through the waters of affliction. Her beloved 
She had 
Mr. Du- 
maux’s jealous heart told him it was all for his rival, 


mother was smitten and laidin the grave. 
been ill herself, almost at death’s door. 


as he himself had informed her of Henry’s danger- 
ous illness—yea, more, of his actual death—and not 
until that moment had hope died within her heart. 
Not Julius Cesar, when he replied to the Roman 
Senate, “I came, I saw, I conquered,” felt a more 
lofty appreciation of himself than did this disso- 
lute man when he supposed he had accomplished 
the destruction of Henry Morley. 
to his plans was then, he imagined, removed ; but he 


Every obstacle 


was too sanguine, as the sequel will show. Lora had 
obtained a better insight into his character than he 
imagined. 


CHAPTER XV. 


|“ Amusement, knowledge, wisdom thou mayst gain; 
If I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain.” 


Hewry arose from that sick bed a better man. 
Not unscathed had he passed through the fiery or- 
deal; but it had chastened and purified his soul. He 


had frequently heard, during his illness, that the 
marriage of Mr. Dumaux and Miss Warner would 
shortly take place, and he doubted not that she was 
forever lost to him, leaving a void in his affections 
for which nothing eartily could compensate. 
bitterly did he reproach himself for the past! 


How 
Even 
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in his feeble state, he felt that he must immediately 
go to her and unveil the verge of the precipice upon 
which she stood; but the thought of his fallen con- 
Gition recurring, filled him with remorse, and he 
meekly submitted to drink the cup which his own 
folly had prepared. 

He commenced life anew, and again entered upon 
the duties of his profession, not trusting in his own 
strength, for he had already proved its perfect weak- 
ness. Euclid replied to his princely pupil, “ There 
is no royal road to geometry;” so the knowledge 
which we derive from experience is by no means 
transferable, since each individual must himself pass 
through the thorny valley to acquire the wisdom 
which qualifies him for the proper performance of 
the duties of life. Just at that time appeared in New 
Orleans the noble band of philanthropists, deno- 
minated “ The Sons of Temperance,” whose helmit, 
breast-plate, and shield are, “ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” 

Henry’s name was among the first enrolled upon 
the catalogue, and he has ever since been a faithful 
adherent to its heaven-originating principles. 

Though unsought, and, as he said, unmerited, 
Doctor Snyder obtained credit for performing a mira- 
culous cure, 

Biddy, however, always insisted that the plasters 
which she applied saved him. 

But we differ from either of these opinions; be- 
lieving that “the prayer of faith saved the sick.” 

Two years passed away, and Henry was again a 
favorite and invited guest at Major Warner’s house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The music swells, the merry bells 
Are ringing on the ear; 

The dazzling light is burning bright, 
And stars are shining clear. 


And there are flowers from sunny bowers 
To deck the Creole bride— 

The myrtle wreath, and dark green heath, 
In all their southern pride. 


The orange fair, and jetty hair, 
The snowy veil confining; 

The satin moulds her lustrous folds, 
The fairy form entwining. 


Oh! hearts were light that festa] night 
When nuptial vows were plighting— 

The silken chain those hearts in twain 
Through life fore’er uniting. 


And angels smiled; the pious child 
Another vow recording: 

That while I live my thanks I'll give 
To Him for thus rewarding. 


Miss Warner, or Mrs. Morley, as we must now 
eall her, inherited a fortune by right of her mother ; 





and better perhaps than any other State have the 
gallant sons of Louisiana protected the property- 
rights of their women. There the child of affluence 
is seldom reduced to absolute penury. 

The death of Henry’s mother occurred a few 
months after the marriage of her son. Calmly and 
serenely as the sunset on the evening of her death, 
did she sink to her rest. 

Do I hear the inquiry, “Did not the degradation 
of her son, together with the fatigue and anguish 
of mind consequent upon it, hasten that event?” 

Truth compels me to say thatitdid. But of what 
consequence were a few short years to one who was 
so well qualified for the change? She only entered 
into rest a little sooner, having first seen the object 
of a life-long solicitude walking in the paths of rec- 
titude and piety. Like Enoch of old, she “waiked 
with God,” and needed not marble mausoleums to 
proclaim her virtues, for she erected an endearing 
tablet in the hearts of all who knew her. 

On her tombstone is inscribed only, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 

Her parting gift to Henry is now used by his 
children. 

Aunt Sophy says, “she allus knowed it would 
come round right yet wid Miss Lory and Mas 
Henry, and all she cares is jest to live de balance ob 
her ole days wid her dear chile, for she allus did 
reckon on’t to b’long to stylish people.” 

In one of his walks of benevolence, Henry, or 
Judge Morley as he is now addressed, was invited 
to visit a dying man. There, the victim of vice, and 
his own tempter, was Eugene Dumaux. His dis- 
ease was mania-d-potu. His death, as might have 
been supposed from his life, was a horrible one. 
Surely, “the pit which he digged for another hath 
he fallen in.” 

Judge Morley has attained the height of distinc- 
tion to which his early ambition prompted him to 
aspire. He is an able jurist, a conscientious magis- 
trate, and, as an orator, surpassed by none in the 
State of his adoption. It has been the remark of 
the bar that, in his charges to the jury, he has ever 
been inclined to deal leniently with the culprit whose 
crime was commitced under the influence of intoxi- 
cation; and upon an occasion when, in his official 
capacity, he was obliged to pronounce sentence of 
death upon a criminal under those circumstances, 
his voice faltered, and he became so painfully af- 
fected that the feelings of the man almost triumph- 
ed over the stern duty of the officer. 

I need scarcely say that Judge Morley’s children 
are reared with strictly temperance principles, and 
that they are taught to beware of the first downward 
step. Many, like Henry, fall; but few arise to new- 
ness of life. 
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a. Jungermannia complanata in fruit, natural size. 
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o. The fruit magnified, showing the peri- 


cheetium or sheath, at the base, the peduncle rising from it, and the capsule at its summit not 
yet burst. c. The capsule split at its apex and discharging its spores. d. The capsule empty, 


showing its four valves. 


PLANTS COMPOSED OF A TISSUE OF CELLS COM- 
BINED INTO A SOLID ASCENDING AXIS OR STEM, WITH 
LEAFLESS BRANCHES.—The arborescent thallus of 
the higher forms of lichens, as exemplified in the 
genus Usnea and Cladonia, already described, is an 
admirable instance of this kind of vegetation, in 
which neither leaf nor root is visible, but which is 
effuse and uniform, having its reproductive cells at 
the extremity of the branches. Hitherto, the plants 
investigated have been stemless, leafless, and root- 
less, presenting to the eye the appearance of pow- 
dery, filamentous, or flat foliaceous expansions of 
vegetable matter, having the reproductive cells im- 
bedded on the surface or restricted to the extremities. 
These plants, which are without any distinct root, 
stem, or foliage, have been called collectively thal- 
lophyses, because they consist of a thallus or bed of 
vegetable matter; and the name is very appropriate, 
for the greater part of these rootless, stemless, and 
leafless vegetable bodies consist of a collection of 
cells commonly aggregated so as to make up a stra- 
tum or bed of vegetation more or less compact, and 
which is without any definite figure. We are now 
about to enter on the examination of a higher type 
of vegetation, or of 

PLANTS COMPOSED OF A DISTINCT AXIS AND FOLI- 
AGE, AND WHICH DEVELOP INTO ROOT, STEM, AND 
LEAVES.—This distinction of parts is first visible in 
the lower forms of the Hepatice or liverworts. The 
thallus or vegetative part of some of these plants is 
a lobed and continuous mass of green vegetable 
matter lying on the ground, and emitting root-hairs 
from every part of its under surface; but in the 
higher forms of the Hepatice the vegetative part is 
distinctly foliaceous, although the organization of 
their minute leaves is of the simplest character, 
which resemble in some species a two-ranked series 
of imbricated scales, with an imperfect or rudiment- 
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ary row of leaves (amphigastria) on the under side 
In both kinds of Hepaticw, the reproductive mat- 
ter is no longer imbedded in the thallus or vege- 
tative part; on the contrary, it is contained in spe- 
cial and distinct organs. A capillary peduncle, the 
type of a true stem, rises above the surface of the 
frondose, scalelike vegetation, bearing on its sum- 
mit a valvular brown case which contains the repro- 
ductive matter or sporules. 

The above is an illustration of the workmanship 
which nature exhibits in the formation of Junger- 
mannia complanata, a species which is common on 
the bark of trees in moist situations, and which may 
be found in fruit from January to April. 

It is, however, in the mosses that the higher type 
of vegetation is fully realized. In them we have 
plants possessing a distinct axis and foliage; that is 
to say, a stem which rises from the soil growing 
onward from its apex, and which is symmetrically 
clothed with distinct leaves as it advances. 

Few common objects are more interesting than 
mosses, which require neither skill nor the assistance 
of instruments for the detection of their beauties. 
The term moss is applied not only to the true mosses, 
but also to many lichens. The true mosses may, 
however, be always distinguished by their green 
color, whilst the lichens are generally grayish in 
their aspect, or of some other hue than green. 

In the algw and lichens there are no fixed forms 
which these plants assume; they are also, generally, 
without any local habitat. Some of the lichens 
vegetate indifferently anywhere, on rocks, or the 
bark of trees, or on the ground, and vegetate in all 
climates, and at all seasons of the year. These 
plants certainly exhibit a low degree of life as well 


as simplicity of organization. They are amongst 


the slowest in growth of all plants, and the least 
subject to alteration from decay. Whilst alive, they 
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scarcely oxhibit any change through a long series 
of years; and, when dead, their forms and colors are 
searcely altered by being dried. 

But we are ascending the scale; and now com- 
mences the unfolding of a more elaborate organiza- 
tion, in which the conditions of development are 
necessarily more restricted, and a higher degree of 
life is manifested. The plants now about to be 
described only grow on certain soils, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and are peculiar to certain climates, 
whilst they retain the same specific form from age 
to age. 

Mosses generally affect a cool, moist, shady situa- 
tion, and appear to be, for the most part, developed 
under the influence of humidity, accompanied with 
a low degree of temperature. Hence they prefer the 
shade of woods and rocks facing the north, and are 
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most abundant in the temperate regions of the earth. 
In tropical climates they are found chiefly on the 
summit of mountains, where the heat and dryness 
of the climate are moderated by the elevation of the 
land. In summer they are seldom seen, except in 
moist, shady spots, such as grow in tufts on the tops 
of walls, or the surface of exposed rocks, being burnt 
up, or as it were dried to dust, so that they escape 
our notice. Yet even at this season a shower of rain 
will revive them and cause them to burst forth into 
verdure. But their beauty is evanescent; they again 
wither and disappear from the wall or rock on which 
they were seen. But as the temperature of the year 
declines, the mosses make their appearance, and in 
winter they are to be found in perfection, beautifying 
this desolate season of the year. 





In presenting the following engravings to our 
readers, together with the description which follows, 
we of course intend nothing more than to show how 
great were the insults, and how barbarous were the 
punishments actually inflicted upon, and prepared 
for women at so late a period as the year of Christ- 
ianity, 1633. We have cause to blush for our An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors, about whom we have read and 
still hear so much, seeing that, in most of their laws 
and usages respecting their mothers, their wives, sis- 
ters, and daughters, they evinced feelings of cruelty 
that would absolutely debase a modern savage. 

In the parish of Chentsey, England, is to be found 
an antique piece of magisterial furniture, of which 
our engraving above is a representation. It bears 
the date 1633, and has very faint traces of the fol- 
lowing inscription— 

“Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women’s tongues who talk too idle.” 


It is said that this bridle was presented by the indi- 
vidual whose name it bears, because he lost an 
estate “ through the instrumentality of a gossiping, 





lying woman.” The construction and mode of 
fastening are shown in our engraving, which exhibits 
the bridle unfastened, and also as it would appear 
fastened over the head; when locked, a flat piece 
of iron projects into the mouth, and effectually keeps 
down the tongue; a triangular opening in the bar 
above admits the nose, and allows the machine to 
fit tightly over the head. One of a precisely similar 
nature is described in a “History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,” and another is engraved in a “ History 
of Staffordshire,” “which being put upon the 
offender by order of the magistrate, and fastened 
with a padlock behind, she is led around the town 
by an officer, to her shame ; nor is it taken off until 
after the party begins to show all external signs 
imaginable of humiliation and amendment.” The 
town council of Lichfield, England, still possesses 
one of these bridles; another is at Beadesert, the 
seat of the Marquis of Anglesey; but the most 
curious is at Hamstall Ridware, in Staffordshire, 
which has apertures for the nose and eyes, giving 
the face a grotesque appearance, and towering above 
it like the cap of a grenadier. 





VALENTINE GAMES; OR, 


OnE person is appointed president, and, taking 
the book into his hand, reads aloud one of the ques- 
tions, and then calling upon each of the party in 
succession to choose a number, reads the answer 
affixed to it in the book; of course, not allowing 
any person, meantime, to peep over his shoulder, so 
as to form any idea of what the answer will be. 


Of what temper or disposition are you? 


1 Sentimental 
2 Heroic 

3 Sincere 

4 Extravagant 
5 Perverse 

6 Impetuous 
7 Truthfal 

8 Revengeful 
9 Jealous 

10 Lively 

11 Irritable 

12 Pensive 

13 Charitable 
14 Passionate 
15 Placid 

16 Susceptible 
17 Absent 

18 Thoughtful 
19 Engaging 
20 Agreeable 


21 Hopeful 

22 Affectionate 
23 Fiery 

24 Compassionate 
25 Cheerful 

26 Perverse 

27 Docile 

28 Fretful 

29 Generous 

30 Bold 

31 Sprightly 
32 Enthusiastic 
33 Amiable 

34 Volatile 

35 Persevering 
36 Gay 

37 Heedless 

38 Pedantic 

39 Changeable 
40 Melancholy 


What is most pleasing in you ? 


1 Your affability 
unaffected manners 
complaisance 
fine hair 
strong judgment 
sensibility 
skill in music 
diffidence 
good complexion 
vivacity 
simplicity of dress 
liberality 
beautiful hair 
pleasing address 
modesty 
cheerful behavior 
tenderness 
delicacy 
cultivated mind 
good temper 
fine figure 
pleasing address 


23 Your generosity 

wit 

humility 

exquisite voice 

graceful manners 

benevolence 

politeness 

warm heart 

conversational pow- 
ers 

anxiety to please 

hospitable disposi- 
tion 

extensive informa- 
tion 

urbanity 

freedom from affeo- 
tation 

handsome face 

powerful intellect 

mildness 

patience 


39 
40 


What do you wish for most ? 


1 To attract notice 

2 To remain unmarried 
3 To be admired 

4 A contented mind 


5 To make others happy 
6 Retirement 

7 A happy home 

8 A faithful companion 
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9 To please 
10 A tour on the continent 
11 To meet with a feeling 
heart 
A long life 
A new piano 
A cheerful mind 
5 Riches 
Good health 
7 To be handsome 
Happiness 
To excel others 
Many friends 
To do good to others 
2 To travel 
To live in Germany 
A large garden 
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25 To go abroad 

26 To live alone 

27 A true friend 

28 To be talented 

29 To have no enemies 

30 To be married 

31 To be beloved 

32 To live in the country 

33 To hear from an absevt 

friend 

34 A trip to Gretna 

35 A carriage 

36 To be learned 

37 To see those you love 
A letter 
A good library 
Wealth 


By whom are you beloved ? 


1 A poor foreigner 
2 One who has not courage 
to tell you so 
3 Yourself, most devotedly 
4 A sincere friend 
5 A person near you 
6 Nobody 
7 A person now absent 
8 Your equals 
9 The friend of your heart 
10 A bookseller 
11 An enthusiast 
12 An estimable person 
13 Your dependents 
14 An old miser 
15 A young physician 
16 An honorable person 
17 A descendant of Adam 
18 One whom you love in 
return 
19 One who has been abroad 
20 A new acquaintance 


- 21 By all with whom you are 


acquainted 
22 There lies the secret 


23 The person whom you 
wish 

24 One of whom you often 
think 

25 An agriculturist 

26 A traveller 

27 One whom you met yes- 
terday 

28 Somebody — you know 
who 

29 A relation 

30 A wealthy old bachelor 
(or maid) 

31 A stranger 

82 The person you are think- 
ing of 

83 A genius 

34 A fop (or belle) 

35 A bookworm 

36 A flirt 

37 The person 
danced with 

38 One who will very soon 
tell you 80 

39 A ninny 

40 A musician 


you last 


Why are you beloved ? 


1 For your good temper 

2 s modesty 
constancy 
sweet voice 
penetration 
polite behavior 
affability 
generosity 
bright eyes 
simplicity 
graceful address 
candor 
sensibility 
sweet smile 


15 For your humility 
16 quietness 
17 amability 
18 good taste 
mental endow- 
ments 
industry 
elegance 
beauty 
general “ good 
qualities 
wisdom 
mirthfulness 


good sense 
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2) For your independent spi- 
rit 

liberality 

fidelity 

wit 

musical talents 

long pedigree 

charitable dispo- 
sition 

fortune 
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35 For your truthfulness 

36 “ great abilities 

87 For the contents of your 
cash-box 

38 Through sympathy 

39 Because no one can help 
loving you 

40 Because you are not well 
known 


Do you intend to marry or not ? 


— 


No, it would be too much 
trouble 
Yes, as soon as you have 
a chance 
No, not upon any ac 
count 
Yes, from a feeling of pity 
No, no one will have you 
No, a single life is prefer- 
able 
Yes, if asked 
No, you are too partial to 
ease and liberty 
Yes, for a home 
No, you are too great a 
flirt 
No, for the best of reasons 
Certainly 
Not if you hesitate much 
longer 
Yes, if your temper does 
not prevent it 
No, you are too satirical 
Yes, to a person whom 
you saw last Thursday 
Yes, in about ten years’ 
time 
18 You have a decided incli- 
nation to do so 
19 Yes, to some one twice 
your own age 
20 No, you are too old and 
whimsical 
21 No, you dislike children 
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22 Yes, if you seize the first 


opportunity 

23 Yes, in about three 
months 

24 Not before next Christ- 
mas 

25 Yes, from a spirit of re- 
venge 

26 Never 

27 Not with your own con- 
sent 


28 Yes, for wealth 

29 Yes, as soon as you con- 
veniently can 

30 It is really very doubtful 

31 Yes, if you can secure the 
person whom you love 

32 Yes, for love 

33 Not without some pros- 
pect of improving 
your circumstances 

34 No, you are too fond of 
being your own master 

35 Of course you will 

36 Yes, if you can find any 
one sufficiently hand- 
some 

37 Yes, if your mamma will 
allow you 

38 If you can insure domes- 
tic peace 

89 No, you are too fond of 
the “ feline” race 

40 Yes, a native of New Zea- 
land 


Where did you see your intended the first time ? 


1 In a railway carriage 
2 On the sea 
3 Ata review 
4 In a wood 
5 At church 
6 In London 
7 In the street 
8 At an auction 
9 Ata flower show 
10 In a library 
11 At a watering-place 
12 At the lakes 
13 In a boat 
14 In prison 
16 On the stage 
16 At a teaparty 
17 Ina bag 
18 In the court 
19 By the side of a river 
2 At the treadmill 


21 In a manufactory 
22 At home 

23 At a concert 

24 In an apple-tree 
25 Under the table 
26 At market 

27 At the museum 
28 At school 

29 In a steam-packet 
30 On the top of a tower 
31 By the fireside 

32 In an old abbey 
33 In a nunnery 

34 In an omnibus 

35 In the cellar 

86 At a christening 
87 At a wedding 

38 In the country 

39 At a cricket-match 
40 In a stable 
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1 Studying 

2 Drawing 

3 Playing on the piano 

4 Reading 

5 Quarrelling with a friend 
6 Sneering at the present 

fashion 

7 Giving alms 

8 Conversing very sensibly 
9 Laughing at you 

10 Dancing 

11 Singing 

12 Riding on horseback 
13 Laughing 
14 Shaving 
15 Preparing dinner 

16 Ironing 
17 Knitting 

18 Paying bills 

19 Looking very sentimental 
20 Scolding the servant 


What was he (or she) doing ? 


21 Talking nonsense 
22 Gathering flowers 
23 Buying fish 

24 Quizzing you 

25 Admiring paintings 
26 Playing at chess 

27 Settling accounts 
28 Cleaning shoes 

29 Mending stockings 
30 Writing letters 

81 Nursing a cat 

32 Composing poetry 
83 Stealing your heart 
34 Flirting 

35 Mangling 

86 Talking politics 

37 Rubbing irons 

38 Purchasing furniture 
39 Buying carpets 

40 Washing 


What do you intend to do when you are married ? 


1 Become very careful 
2 Be always at home 
3 Be very managing 
4 Visit a great deal 
5 Be very fond of dress 
6 Attend the market 
7 Find fault without cause 
8 Be very happy 
9 Grow miserable 
10 Be jealous 
11 Run into debt 
12 Buy cheap things 
13 Be very industrious 
14 Become in time reconcil- 
ed to your fate 
15 Be very passionate 
16 Ruin your tradesmen 
17 Be more generous than 
just 
18 Visit a great deal 
19 Grow careless 
20 Scandalize your neigh- 
bors 


21 Be very censorious 

22 Quarrel continually 

23 Teach your children 

24 Become very indolent 

25 Make a regular pet of 
your husband (or wife) 

26 Sound your own praise 

27 Have a comfortable house 

28 Be very self-willed 

29 Scold your servants 

30 Rock the cradle 

31 Grow melancholy 

82 Nurse the cat 

33 Beat your children 

34 Become very serious 

35 Grow particularly eco- 
nomical 

36 Be very extravagant 

37 Repent 

38 Become a miser 

39 Become very fashionable 

40 Wonder that you re. 
mained single so long 





LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


BY MARY M. GLOVER. 


Bravtirct lake! within your valley-urn, 
Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep, 
Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, 
Col’ring the deeper shadows of my sleep 
With light Elysian ; for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote— 
Isles of the blest—and in our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene, 
Most loved by evening and her dewy star! 
Oh, ne’er may man, with touch unhallowed, jar 
The perfect music of the charm serene! 
Still, still unchanged, may one sweet region wear 
Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and prayer! 
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THE DREAM OF ST. VALENTINE’S EVE. 


BY HICKORY BROOM. 


(See Plate.) 


To Fanny Young, the science of courting was a 
great mystery, the leaves of Love’s dear delicious 
book never having been opened to her at that pecu- 
liarly pleasing page. The various phases of an in- 
troduction, of bowing in the street, looking remark- 
ably amiable at the ringing of the bell, of accepting 
invitations to the opera or a concert, and of leaning 
lovingly upon the sleeve of a dress-coat, and listen- 
ing to the “ soft nonsense” coming from the interior 
of it, were yet to be developed to her anxious semi- 
juvenile faculties. She had been, at the time of her 
mother’s death, left to the care of a maiden aunt, 
who had never entertained any very flattering no- 
tions of the male gender, believing them to be ob- 
jects of great dread, and totally unfit for the com- 
pany of the more gentle sex. There was one young 
man, many years before, who was an exception to 
the general rule of men; but he, poor fellow! never 
was aware of the great qualities above his sex 
which he possessed in her eyes, and died before 
leap-year came around that she might inform him 
of it. Since then, she had double-barred and bolted 
her heart against the blandishments of the sex, and 
remained an unmarried woman. To her care, Fan- 
ny had been left, and had imbibed, to a small ex- 
tent, the same peculiar anti-masculine notions. The 
only male that ever visited the house was the mid- 
dle-aged gentleman that attended to the business 
of the aunt; he being a married man, there was no 
danger to be apprehended from his coming. 

On the afternoon preceding St. Valentine’s day, 
Fanny and her aunt were seated at their work, when 
Fanny remarked that “ Rose Rogers was going to 
be married.” 

“ Rose Rogers !” exclaimed the aunt. “And pray 
what is that chit going to be married for ?” 

“ For a husband and a home, I expect.” 

“ Whom is she going to marry ?” 

“You know Mrs. Heavy, that keeps a boarding- 
house in Pine Street ?” 

“Oh yes; her husband died about a year ago, and 
she keeps herself by keeping boarders.” 

“Well, it’s her oldest son, Henry; he’s been 
going after Fanny for two or three years, and now 
he has made up his mind to take her home to his 
mother’s.” 

“A pretty marry she ‘Il make of it with a man 
that wears a mustache and smokes cigars in the 
street.” 

“ Why, bless me, aunt, what has that to do with 
her happiness ?” 
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“A great deal. People ought to marry, if they 
will marry, for comfort; and what comfort will she 
find in a man that smells of tobacco, and has to 
hold his mustache up with one hand while he eats 
with the other? And, besides, if she goes to his 
mother’s, she ll be under her thumb completely, and 
she ’s not a very amiable or prepossessing woman, 
either.” 

“T always thought Mrs. Heavy a very clever wo- 
man.” 

“ You are mistaken, child ; she is very far from it. 
I don’t see what it is that’s got into the heads of 
girls nowadays; they are for having young men 
trotting after them, and being married before they 
are in their teens almost. If they had seen as 
much of this getting married as I have, they would 
be precious clear of having anything to do with it.” 

“You, aunt? You never were married, were 
you ?” 

“No, child, that I never was; and, if you take 
my advice, you never will be. It is the carryings- 
on of other people’s husbands that have put me 
against it, and the awfally crooked sticks which 
some of them have picked out of their male ac- 
quaintance. It’s a matter of very great considera- 
tion with sensible people, this getting married; but 
what is it with your boys and girls? He declares 
he has a something under his waistcoat which is 
all twisted and plaited up, and that his sleep is dis- 
turbed, and that he can’t attend to business until she 
consents tomarry him. She reads about the unheard- 
of exploits of some valiant young man, who goes 
through fire and water and stone walls for the hand 
of the young “ lady of his heart,” and, picturing him 
as the valiant youth, and herself the young lady 
falls into his arms with, ‘ Je-e-mes, I am your’n!’ 
After she has been married a short time, the pretty 
mess she has got herself in stares her in the face. 
Jeemes’s business, he says, keeps him out late of 
nights; and, with his clothes foggy with tobacco 
smoke, and his breath thick with brandy, he scolds 
her when she sits up for him, and then seolds her 
if she don’t. Fanny, you ought to be thankful you 
have no fellow trotting after you.” 

“Tf this marrying is the awful picture you make 
of it, I surely ought.” 

The conversation was kept up a short time longer; 
the aunt having, by the force of circumstances, be- 
come an unmarried woman, endeavored to convince 
her niece of the blessings to be enjoyed in a state 
of single-blessedness, when Fanny bade her aunt 
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‘ good-night,” and, taking her lamp, retired to her 
room. The remarks of the aunt kept the mind of 
Fanny employed in thinking about the mysteries of 
marrying until she fell asleep. 

* * * & 

“If Mr. Smooth, the collector, should come here 
while I am out, Fanny, tell him I will be in at half- 
past three this afternoon.” 

With this injunction to Fanny, her aunt left home 
for the purpose of selecting a new pattern for a dress, 
with which she intended to surprise her niece when 
she returned, and which was one reason why she 
did not take her out with her on that morning. 
Fanny set herself diligently at work at a tidy which 
she was knitting for the back of her aunt’s favorite 
rocking-chair. 

“TIT do wonder,” thought she, “why it is that 
Aunt Elmira is so opposed to marriage? The argu- 
ment she used the other day don’t hold good in all 
cases, for there ’s plenty of instances all around us 
where married people live as contented and happy 
as any one could wish to. I’m afraid, if I live with 
her all the time, I shall be an ‘old maid;’ and, from 
what people say of them, I shouldn’t like to be one 
of that class, though aunty is as good and clever a 
body as I know of, and she ’s one of that much ma- 
ligned set. Now, I would like to have a beau, just 
to take me about to different places, and to gallant 
me up Eighth Street of an evening, when I could 
stop and look in the windows—for they seem to be 
#0 prettily lit up with gas—and then I wouldn’t 
have to hurry along so without stopping to look at 
them. And, besides that, I think there ’s some life 
in having a young man step in occasionally and tell 
you all that’s been going on in the city through the 
day, and gossiping about your acquaintances. Jano 
Ray says she has lots of fun when her beau comes 
there; he ’s such a lively young man, and is all the 
time playing tricks and plaguing her sister Annie 
about that dandified young man who ’s ‘ got a cold 
on his chest,’ and is afraid it will settle in ‘his 
he*-bwox.’ And then Mary Jones’s beau takes her 
to the concerts at the Musical Fund, and to the 
opera when it’s here, and to panoramas and other 
places; and she says she ain’ta going to marry him, 
because she does not like him well enough; but he 
don’t know that, because he never asked her to have 
him, and, when he does, she ‘Il ‘ give him the sack,’ 
and get some other bean, who will take her about. 
I wish some young man would come here some time 
and take me a walking out; I'd like to know how 
it feels to be leaning on a young man’s arm, and 
eating ice-cream with him at Parkinson’s.” 

Fanny’s thoughts were here interrupted by a ring 
at the bell, which she answered, and found a very 
nice-looking young man at the door, who asked if 
her aunt was in. On being answered ip the nega- 
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tive, he replied that he was very sorry for that, for 
he had a message for her from his father, her col- 
lector, who was out of town, and he was himself going 
away from the city in an hour. He hesitated a few 
seconds on the step, and then asked Fanny if he 
could have a sheet of paper and a pen to write a 
note to her aunt. Fanny, having seen the father 
often at the house, and the young man being very 
polite in his manners, she invited him in. The 
young man was furnished with the articles he re- 
quired from the writing-desk of Fanny, who seated 
herself at work at her tidy, now and then casting 
her eyes towards him as he accomplished his pur- 
pose. Having sealed the note and directed it, he 
thanked her for her attention, and bowed himself 
out of the room. When Fanny returned to her 
desk, she looked at it some moments as if it had 
enhanced in value from the fact of having been 
used by a handsome young man, and sighing, ex- 
claimed, “ He is certainly very polite, and not bad- 
looking, either. I wish he ’d come again.” 
% * * ~ * 

As I hate to keep my readers in suspense about 
the “ upshot” of my story, I will just skip over the 
various visits and conversations which produced the 
final result, and inform them that Fanny was to be 
married to the young man Smooth, and with the 
consent of her aunt, who told her “he was the only 
young man on earth she would consent for her to 
marry, as he was of an excellent disposition, of 
good education, and his father was well off.” 

After various moonlight walks, and other little 
matters pertaining to a courtship, with which my 
readers are perhaps as well versed as myself, tho 
eventful night of Fanny’s marriage came around. 
She had selected Jane Ray and her sister to 
be her bridesmaids. After some delay on the part 
of the minister, who did not come at the hour 
mentioned, she stood before him with the hand of 
Joseph Smooth inclasping hers. The usual ques- 
tion as to the taking for better or for worse hav- 
ing been asked, Fanny was about to respond, when 
she was interrupted by the voice of her aunt, who 
exclaimed— 

“Why, bless me, Fanny, what makes you sleep 
so sound this morning ?” 

Fanny started, rubbed her eyes, and, looking at 
her aunt in half-asleep astonishment, said to her— 

“ What a funny dream I’ve had! I dreamt that 
Joseph Smooth and I were going to be married, 
and that you were perfectly willing.” 

“What ’s that, child? Dreamed you were mar- 
ried, and on St. Valentine’s eve, and then told your 
dream before breakfast, both of which are eure to 
make it come true! What will become of you?” 

“T don’t know, aunt. Iam afraid I will have to 
resign myself to my fate.” 
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No. VI.—GETTING THE RIGHT SIDE OF A HIRED GIRL. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“Lizzy,” said Aunt Tabitha, “have you heern 
how Miss Watson likes her new hired gal ?” 

“Wo, aunt, I have not.” 

“ She ’s an Irish gal, isn’t she ?” 

“T believe she is.” 

“ Well, I have heern say that the Irish servant 
gals make terrible queer mistakes sometimes ; but 
the natives of this country ain’t without their faults. 
I remember, when I was about your age, I went 
away up into the Coos county to see my cousin Han- 
nah. She married a man by the name of Price— 
had been married eight or nine years. I didn’t 
cale’late to stay more than a week, ’cause, you know, 
I didn’t want to wear my welcome out; but it was 
in the fall of the year, and Hannah was making up 
the winter clothes for Mr. Price and the children, so 
she laid siege to me, and finally persuaded me to 
stay a spell longer, to help her alongwith ’em. You 
see, I was a purty cute hand in them days at cuttin’ 
and contrivin’ sich kind of work. I could get a suit 
of clothes for one of the boys out of a desp’rate little 
piece of cloth to what Hannah could. Well, arter 
I’d made up my mind to stay, Mr. Price took it 
into his head to build a great long string of stone 
wall—the matter of fifty or sixty rods. That made 
the family so large, for Mr. Price was obleeged to 
board the men he had hired to build it, that Han- 
nah couldn’t get along with the housework without 
a hired gal. Who on airth to get she couldn’t tell, 
for guls that pretended to go out to work were as 
sea’ce as goold dust. At last, somebody told her 
that there was one that lived over t’other side of tho 
town, by the name of Judy Short, that was one of 
the best critters in the world about house, if you 
could on’y keep the right side of her. Well, Han- 
nah says to her husband, ‘I guess I can get along 
with her; I ain’t very hard to suit.’ So one day, 
right arter dinner, Mr. Price took his horse and 
shay—you see, he darsent take his wagon, for fear 
Judy wouldn’t be willin’ to ride in it, for she was 
master high-sperited, we ’d been told—and off he 
went arter her. He didn’t much expect to get her; 
but he did. She was dressed out as fine as a fiddle, 
and, I can tell you, ’twas sarvant, sir, and sarvant, 
madam, with her. She was terrible genteel. I 
never seed the beat of it. Hannah was a modest, 
bashful sort of woman, and seemed to be raly put 
down—couldn’t act herself. I don’t b’lieve she ’d 
*ave been more nonplushed if, instead of Judy Short, 
it had been the President’s lady. 





“’Twas towards tea-time when she arrived, and 
Hannah didn’t expect that she would offer to take 
hold to do anything till the next mornin’, so, as 
there was a good deal to do, I left my sewin’, and 
helped get supper. 

“What shall we do?’ says Hannah, lookin’ as 
scared as could be. ‘ There isn’t but jest one kind 
o’ pie in the house, and thatis apple-pie. I thought 
there was a pumpkin-pie ; but, come to look, there 
isn’t but jest two pieces. I guess Mr. Price eat the 
rest for luncheon.’ 

“* What if there isn’t?’ says I. ‘Good toast, and 
doughnuts, and apple-sass, and a piece of apple-pie 
to top off with, is good enough.’ 

“« But,’ says Hannah, ‘I’m detarmined to get 
the right side of Judy in the outset, and then it ‘ll 
be easy keepin’ there.’ 

“*T ain’t so sartain,’ says I, ‘that you ’re goin’ 
the best way to work to get along with her; but we 
shall see.’ 

“Well, I tell you, we ’d a purty genteel sort of a 
time of it, eatin’ supper. Judy sot as stiff as a 
statute the whole time. It appeared to me that she 
didn’t as much as wink. ’Twas the tediousest meal 
I ever had the fortin’ to set down to. Not that I 
was put down on account of Judy’s gentility, but 
*cause I had such hard work to keep from laughin’. 

“In the mornin’ there was a good deal to do, and 
Judy says to Hannah— 

“ «Now, Miss Price, if you ‘ll see to cookin’ the 
meat and potaters, and I ’ll make the coffee and 
toast. I'll set the table, and sich like; for, you 
see, I don’t like to appear before your hired men 
with an old calico gownd on, seein’ I’am a stranger 
to ’’em; ’twould make me feel cheap as dirt; and, 
if I go to cookin’ over the fire with this nice de laine 
on, ’twill be the ruination of it.’ 

“ Well, you see that Hannah was so airnest to get 
the right side of her, that she darsent open her lips, 
but went to work, meek as a lamb, and got the 
chief of the breakfast herself. A leetle afore ’twas 
ready, Judy disappeared. We couldn’t think what 
on airth had become of her; but, jest as all were 
ready to set down to the table, she made her appear- 
ance with a sprigged-muslin apron on, starched 
stiff enough to stand alone, a double ruffle round her 
neck, full as stiff as the apron, and a great bunch of 
artificial flowers stuck on one side of her head. I 
never was so tickled in my life. It was as much as 
I could do to keep from laughin’ right out loud. 
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“*That ’s what I call double and twisted gentili- 
ty,’ I heern one of the hired men say to the one 
next him, as she came mincin’ along to the table. 
She took her place at Hannah’s left hand, where 
I ‘d al’ays sot, so I took mine lower down. 

“ Well, things went on purty much the same for 
Judy seemed to have an idee 
She was jest 


a number of days. 
that she was the same as company. 
as pleasant as wine, for Hannah never made a word 
of complaint, ’cause, you see, she thought if she 
could on’y once get the right side of her, there would 
be no trouble in keepin’ there. 

* At last, Hannah had so much to do that she got 
all tired out, and Mr. Price, who seen how things 
were goin’ on, spoke right out plain to Judy, and 
told her that when there was so much to do she 
must’nt be afeared of hurtin’ her clothes nor her 
hands, and that he didn’t see any need, when any- 
body called, of her dartin’ out of the room jest like 
a pick’rel, if she didn’t happen to have on her flow- 
ers and her furbelows, and leave everything for his 
wife to do. 

“The land o’ massy, I wish you could ’ave seen 
her. 


somethin’ to herself; but she flung herself out of 


She didn’t say much, on’y muttered over 


the room, lookin’ black as a thunder-cloud. 

“ Tt wa’n’t long before she came back ag’in, with 
a gownd on that wa’n’t fit for nothin’ but to wash 
floors in. 

“Things have got to stand round now,’ says she, 
‘or my name ain’t Judy Short.’ And her eyes 
sparkled, and she bit her lips so hard I expected 
nothin’ but what she ’d set ’em to bleedin’. 

“T guess you never seed so scairt a critter as 
Hannah was. She hardly knew what to do or say; 
but, as there was bakin’ to do that forenoon, she 
thought she ’d mix a little pie-crust. 

“*T want none of your help !’ says Judy, and she 
took the dish right out of Hannah’s hand. 

“Tt appears to me, seein’ there ’s so much to do, 
that I had better help a /eetle,’ says Hannah. 

“<«Well,’ says Judy, ‘I don’t want any of your 
help, as I told you before. I can do more than 
forty jest like you, if I set out in raal airnest.’ 

“Hannah didn’t know what to say, she was kind 
of ’mazed like. 

“Come, why don’t you go along to your sewin’- 
work ?’ says Judy. 

“So Hannah, without sayin’ another word, come 
and set down by me, and went to sewin’ orderly as 
could be. 

“ We had a purty curious time on’t, that forenoon. 
Judy slammed the doors and flourished round, as if 
she was possessed. Arter a while, we heard some- 
thin’ go smash. 
know what it was, but darsent go into the kitchen 
to see, so I crept along and jest give a peep in at 
the door, and there was Jady down on her knees, 
gath’rin’ up the fragments of a large blue and white 
airthen dish. And that wa'n’t all she destroyed 


Tlannah was terrible airnest to 
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that forenoon. Besides the dish, she broke a bowl 
and a chany sarcer. 

“Hannah never opened her lips to her about it. 
She told me that, when her temper got cooled down, 
she guessed she ’d be willin’ to do purty near right. 
Well, sure enough, the next day she was calm as a 
clock, and went about her work steady as a mill. 
She was dreadful good-natered, too. Hannah was 
so pleased—there never was the like—said she raly 
b’lieved she got the right side of Judy at last, and 
it wouldn’t be her fault if she didn’t keep there. 

“ Well, that very day, jest as we ’d all got clever- 
ly sot down to the dinner-table, a horse and shay 
driv up to the door. There was a couple of gentle- 
men in the shay, and Mr. Price said that, as near 
as he could make out by the glance he had of ’em as 
they passed the winder, they were Major Symonds 
and ’Squire Goss. He told his wife that they must 
have some dinner, for the distance where they lived 
was sich that they must have started from home 
right arter breakfast. Well, as the table was full, I 
jumped right up, and expected that Judy, she ‘d 
been so good-natered all the forenoon, would have 
the manners to foller my example, and so did Han- 
nah. But there she sot, as if she ’d been nailed to 
her chair—never offered to stir a single inch. By 
this time, Mr. Price had waited on the major and 
’squire into the room; and Hannah, findin’ that 
Judy was detarmined not to stir, left the table her- 
self so as to make room for ’em. They were on- 
common polite, the major and ‘squire were, and 
seein’ Hannah and me goin’ round and doin’ the 
waitin’ on the table, they naterally took us to be the 
sarvants, while they jadged Judy to be Miss Price. 
So, arter Mr. Price had helped ’em to sich as was on 
the table, they began to turn their attention to the 
The gen- 








supposed mistress of the house a little. 
teeler Judy felt, the more stiff and starched up she 
was. "Twas raly divartin’ to see her. She sot as 
upright as a post, and, when the major or ‘squire 
asked her a question, she exarted herself so hard to 
appear genteel, that she looked as shaller as ever 
old Gershom did. 

“Now, Judy had an idee that she was terrible 
handsome, but, instead of that, she was about as 
hard-favored a gal as I ever sot eyes on; and when, 
arter a while, Mr. Price begun to mistrust that the 
major and ’squire took her to be his wife, he didn’t 
feel very much flattered. Hannah, you see—that 
is, Miss Price—was jest as handsome as a psalm- 
book ; you wouldn’t see a purtier woman among a 
thousand. But he said nothin’; he thought ’twould 
be time enough, I s’pose, to ondeceive ’em arter din- 
ner was over. I see that Major Symonds had kept 
a purty sharp eye on Hannah, and at last he spoke. 
Says he— 

“ «My business up to your town, Mr. Price, is to 
see if I can hire a gal todo the spinnin’ and weavin’, 
and help Miss Symonds about house a little. All 
the gals down our way go off to the fact’ry as soon 
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as they are able to do anything, so there isn’t one 
to be had. I rather think I’ve come to the right 
place for one, for I see that Miss Price has got two, 
which, accordin’ to my mind, is more than her 
share.’ 

“¢Well,’ says Mr. Price, winkin’ at Hannah and 
me, ‘I don’t know but that she has. If you could 
have the privilege of choosing, which would be your 
choice ?” 

“Why, that young woman,’ says he, lookin’ at 
Hannah, ‘fills my eye. She seems to be a leetle 
older than t’other one, and, of course, is more ex- 
perienced.’ 

“* Well,’ says Mr. Price, with a kind of comical 
smile, ‘I rather think that she won’t consent to go, 
and t’other one is on’y on a visit here—don’t cale’- 
late to go out to work. But here ’s Judy; if you 
and she can make a bargain, you can have her jest 
as well as not, for I’ve made up my mind to have 
her go away from here, at any rate.’ 

“Major Symonds didn’t say anything; but I 
never seed a man look so astonished in all my life. 

“*T’d have you to know that I ’m as ready to go 
as you are to have me,’ says Judy, startin’ up from 
the table, and jerkin’ back her chair. She then 
marched out of the room, and slammed the door 
arter her so as to shake the whole house. 

“ By this time, the major and ’squire both begun 
to look purty scairt. 

“*Come, Hannah,’ says Mr. Price, ‘as Judy has 
seen fit to make herself sca’ce, I guess you ’d better 
take a turn at the table. Gentlemen, this is my 
wife. I introduced her when you first arrived, but, 
seein’ our hired gal at the table, you naterally 
enough thought I meant her.’ 

“ By this time, the hired hands had finished their 
dinner and were gone, so there was room for me. 
We all had a good hearty laugh, I can tell you, and 
the major said that he was right glad to find that 
his friend Price wasn’t tied for life to a woman that 
looked so much like a grannydier as Judy did. 
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“<T think, Hannah,’ says Mr. Price, ‘ that you 
ought to oncork a bottle of your currant wine for 
that.’ 

“ Hannah, upon this, begun to move back to go 
and get the wine; but I told her to set still, and 1 
would go for it. 

“We all sot to the table the vally of three quar- 
ters of an hour or more, and had a right down good 
sociable time. 

“Well, what do you think, major? says Mr. 
Price, as we were about to rise from the table. 
‘Have you any idee that Miss Symonds will be able 
to git along with Judy Short, if she ’ll consent to go 
to your house? I can give her the same recom- 
mendatien that was gi’n me.’ 

“* What was that?’ says the major. 

“*Why, I was told that if my wife could on’y 
keep the right side of her, she would be first-rate 
help; but the worst of it was, she could never get 
there at all. She never could find out which her 
right side was, and, in my opinion, ’twould puzzle a 
lawyer to tell.’ 

“<?’Twould at least prove to be rather a hard 
case,’ says the major, ‘and I mistrust that my wife 
will be of the same mind.’ 

“ As soon as the major and ’squire were gone, Mr. 
Price asked me to call Judy. When she came, he 
handed her her wages, and told her the horse and 
shay would be ready to carry her home any time 
when she was ready. 

“*T’m ready now,’ says she; ‘and the sooner I 
go, the better I shall like it, for I’ve been imposed 
upon full as much as I want to be.’ 

“<¢That,’ says he, ‘is jest what my wife thinks as 
regards herself.’ 

“Well, in less than ten minutes, the horse and 
shay, and Judy and Mr. Price, were all ready for a 
start, and I raly b’lieve tbat, of all the thankful 
critters ’twas ever my fortin’ to see, Hannah was 
the thankfulest.” 


o-o—__—_ 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


A FREAK OF FANCY. 


BY F. N. ZABRISKIE. 


One morning, the Sun stood above the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva. The waves frolicked joyfully be- 
neath his glad influence, and the great bosom of the 
Lake heaved at the giance of his brighteye. Now, 
the Sun is a gay spark, and will never allow any of 
his desires to go unsatisfied. So he began to use 
all his fascination upon the beautiful Lake of Gene- 


va. He beckoned, and let down his rays for ropes, 


and a little rain-drop sprang lightly up, and com- 
menced climbing one of the sunbeams. 


It was 


3 
; 


soon followed by others, and presently the whole 
air was densely filled with the ascending host; 
and men said, “There is a heavy fog on the lake 
to-day.” 

At last the Sun was satisfied, and he created, from 
the innumerable drops, a sweet little cloud, and 
called it Gossamer, and he placed it high up in the 
air, so that he might look upon it all day, for it was 
very beautiful. In fact, so great was her beauty, 
that the Morning Star, Sol’s unruly son, fell violently 
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in love the moment he saw her, and the old gentle- 
man could searcely get him to shut up his eyes and 
take his nap that morning. 

For a long time, Gossamer floated dreamily along, 
for the Sun at first contented himself with gazing at 
her through his great bloodshot eye. But this be- 
came at last too tame for him, and Gossamer began 
to feel his hot breath nearer and nearer her cheek. 
All at once, it flashed upon her mind that he wanted 
to steal a kiss. Now this was a proceeding that 
Gossamer couldn ’t think of allowing on any consi- 
deration whatever. So, as he grew more warm in his 
attentions, she began to be frightened. In fact, her 
terror was so great that she shed copious tears, and 
the little children of the earth held up their curly 
heads to catch the refreshing sun-shower. Drawing 
his robes closely about her, she was preparing to fly 
with all her speed, when a light and agile form was 
suddenly interposed between her and the sun. She 
looked timidly up and discovered a handsome young 
Cloud standing in a belligerent attitude, with a black 
shield in one hand and a thunderbolt in the other. 
The old Sun was at first startled, but soon recovered, 
and commenced striking at Ariel with his beams. 
But Ariel was not to be sunstruck, and they fell 
harmlessly upon his beautiful shield. But at length 
he began to be wearied, so, contemptuously spitting 
into the Sun’s face, he called upon a great black 
cloud, which had been jogging on behind them, to 
come to his rescue. Old Fog, a faithful and vete- 
ran servant of the Ariel family, uttered a low 
growl of thunder, and interposed his huge shoulders 
between the contending parties. Under this shel- 
ter, they prepared for a rapid flight. Ariel, folding 
the blushing Gossamer under his wing, sprang upon 
his steed, Eolus, and was soon gaining upon his fu- 
rious foe, 

It may naturally be supposed that the intrinsic 
charms of Ariel and Gossamer, added to the romance 
and delicacy of their situation, invested them witha 
peculiar interest in each other’s eyes. The fact of 
the matter is that, before they had been together 
five minutes, Ariel was madly in love, and Gossamer 
thought that she had never seen such a handsome 
and agreeable young cloud in her life. So she bade 
farewell to her native Lake, with its dense and 
waving forests and its shining little fishes, with a 
light heart. The dandified Ariel, with professed 
apologies for his disordered appearance, bent over 
the water a moment to tie his azure cravat and ar- 
range the folds of his gay coat, and then, without 
any preliminaries, gave her livery of seizin of his 
heart, and requested the loan of hers in return. 
This little ceremony being concluded, locked in 
each other’s embrace, they sped away through the 
fields of air, gazing into each other’s starry eyes 
and down upon the green earth which lay beneath 
them in her summer robes. Strange and restless and 
wonderful were the visions which rolled in quick sue- 
cession before their view. They looked down upon 
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boundless forests, waving beneath them like seas 
of verdure; prairies, along whose lonely pathways 
sprang the untamed antelope, and the still more un- 
tamod savage ; cities, whose place in the march of 
civilization was marked by the spires which glittered 
like the bayonets of a holy warfare, and by the smoke 
pouring from the throats of her peace/ul artillery, the 
tall chimneys of the foundry and factory. And then 
the sunny ocean smiled beneath them, a thousand 
fleets dancing upon its emerald plain, and the wealth 
of nations issuing from its hundred gates. Rivers 
were intersecting the land like veins of silver; lakes 
flashed beneath them like jewels set in mountains; 
harvests, like crowns of gold, were glowing on every 
hill-top, and the rich robe of husbandry trailed 
through the valleys. They passed above Rome, a 
peerless queen, who sat in the weeds of her neglect- 
ed widowhood, a cancer eating at her heart, and a 
shade upon the beauty of her awful brow. They 
saw the owl hooting from Belshazzar’s throne, and 
the jackal skulking amid his deserted palaces. But 
the light of power had gone out in Rome only to be 
lighted again in the Empire City of the Western 
World, and Babylon lived again in the splendor of 
the French capital. They had a comprehensive 
view of man, as he wrote his name upon the face of 
the earth in the black lines of railways, as he 
bridged the ocean with his steamships, or, Promethe- 
us-like, stole the fire from heaven. And they saw 
woman in her milder triumphs, throned upon the 
heart of kingly man, and breathing about her the 
atmosphere of purity and refinement. 

As they journeyed on towards the eastern lands, 
they met, amid his native forest shades, a young and 
wild-eyed poet. The scene about him was melodi- 
ous with the music of waterfalls. The tranquil 
beauty of the woodlands captivated his dreamy gaze. 
The gay plumage of birds flashed before him, and 
their rich voices filled the air. A little brook beside 
him leaped cheerily over the stones. Each tall tree 
was a harp, on which the fairy fingers of the wind 
were playing. A broad elm had flung down its 
mantle of shade, and he lay stretched upon the long 
grass in one of those daydreams which poetry alone 
ean cherish. As Ariel and Gossamer floated past 
him, their exceeding beauty caught his eye, and he 
woke his harp. 


Beautiful cloud! a pearly skiff 
Cleaving the calm and azure sky! 

Many a thought within me wakes, 
As the fairy vision is passing by. 


Art thou a bird with wing of gold, 
Messenger dove from another world? 

Or, banner, wrought by the setting sun, 
By the viewless spirit of air unfurle: ? 


Art thou a fairy form of light, 

Floating down from a blessed star, 
With its golden soil upon thy wing, 

And the glitter of dew-drops seen afar? 
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Art thou a part of the lovely sky, 
Torn by some ruthless hand away,’ 
A silken scarf that is lightly tost 
From the car of the flying God of Day? 
* * * * * * * 


But the voice soon died away in the distance, and on 
they swept along the pathway of the winds. The 
city and the desert, the garden and the wilderness, 
the cathedral and the village church, palaces and 
huts—all made up the strange mosaic of the world 
beneath them. Sometimes, when they approached a 
fine city, Gossamer would put on her brightest robes ; 
and often, where scenes of injustice and oppression 
met their gaze, Ariel would frown so fiercely and 
look so dark, that his little companion would almost 
dissolve with fright. And, when they drew near 
the classic shores of Italy, where the painters and 
the worshippers of beauty have ever dwelt, what ela- 
borate preparation there was, to be sure! how Gossa- 
mer fluttered in ribbons and laces, and how fine 
Ariel looked in his peerless robes! 

But the long autumnal day was drawing to its 
close. Still they wandered on, hand in hand, when 
suddenly, as they reached the brow of a celestial 
hill, a glorious vision burst upon them. Down in 
the broad and fertile valley beneath, they saw a 
band of fairy-like beings such as their dreams had 
never before conceived of. They were arrayed in 
robes of every hue—gold and ruby and pearl, scarlet 
and white and emerald. There were hundreds of 
these bright little beings dancing merrily on that 
shady plain. Ariel knew that they were clouds as- 
sembled to celebrate the sunset; and there, at the 
porch of a magnificent and gorgeous temple, sat 
the Sun himself, crowned with a blood-red coronet, 
pleasantly watching the evening sports, and issuing 
his orders for the night. In all directions was he 
despatching a band of bright little spirits, armed 
each with a ray of sun-fire, to light the myriad star- 
ry lamps which hung about the streets of the Celes- 
tial city. 

Now, Ariel and Gossamer, when they found them- 
selves in the country of their great enemy, were 
about to fly ; but it was too late. He saw them ina 
moment, and, smiling at their fears, beckoned kindly 
to them. They drew near with trembling step, and 
knelt before his sapphire throne. He gently raised 
them, and quickly, by his kind words, dispelled 
their fears. He even went so far as to acknowledge 
his rude behavior in the morning, and entreat their 
forgiveness and secrecy. This last word put still 
more confidence into their hearts, for they under- 
stood, in a moment, that he was in their power. 
For, beside him sat his buxom dame, the fair Luna, 
who looked terribly jealous and high-spirited, and 
Sol’s bushy flame-colored hair looked as if it were 
not unaccustomed to those long white fingers. So 
they took heart, and turned to survey the happy 
group of dancers. On they sped right merrily, and 
at every turn revealed new beauties in their gor- 
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geous drapery. Gossamer soon became wild with 
excitement and delight, and prayed Luna that she 
and her lover might join the brilliant throng. The 
beautiful queen gladly consented; she had been 
growing very pale for some time, for Gossamer was 
standing entirely too near her incorrigible old 
spouse, and she thought he was casting entirely too 
many glances in that direction. Moreover, she 
sent them into the palace, and gave them liberty to 
select from the wardrobe whatever might suit their 
tastes. They joyfully hurried away, and in a few 
moments returned; and 0! how surpassingly love- 


ly they looked! Old Sel groaned in a perfect agony 


of admiration, but remembered his virtuous resolu- 
tions, and said nothing. Ariel looked as majestic 
as a king, and Gossamer was arrayed in a pearl- 
colored robe, jewelled with dew-drops. 
shoulders a rainbow was negligently thrown, and 
on her brow shone the Evening Star. The noble 
strangers were well received, and long they travel- 


Over her 


led in the wild excesses of the danee. But at last 
the hour arrived for the king to retire to his repose. 
The lights were put out in the palace, and Night 
reigned in the silent sky. 

The next day, a great ball took place at the Roy- 
al City, and the palace was filled with fairy forms, 
In the lofty chapel stood Ariel and Gossamer, and 
were joined in marriage. And, when it was all over, 
the lofty sky rang with the music of the spheres, fire- 
works of lightning illuminated the boundless plain, 
and the thunder-cannons boomed in honor of the 
joyous union. 

Fireside Club, Nov. 1st, 1852. 
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SONG. 
BY CHARLES B. PEARCE. 


Tuey tell me I am cold of heart; 
But ah, they idly dream! 

They know me not who think me so, 
I am not what I seem! 

The laugh of mirth rings wildly out, 
The jest and blithezome song— 

I do not love the giddy sound, 
Nor seek the trifling throng. 

And, while I deem them idly gay, 
I cannot bear a part; 

Oh, tell me not, in accents chill, 
That I am cold of heart! 


Oh, deep within my spirit lies 
A fount of ceaseless flow, 

Whose gladness cheers my lonely heart, 
And lifts my fainting brow! 

And when those voices cease to sound, 
And mirth has fled away, 

Then o'er me, with a spell profound, 
I feel its kindling sway. 

Oh, ye who trill those trifling tones, 
New gladness to impart, 

Think not I ’m lost to tendernesa, 
Nor deem me cold of heart! 











TIISTORY OF BOOTS AND 


SHOES. 


No. Y.—THE MORE MODERN FORMS OF BOOTS AND SHOES; THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN FEET; 
THE POETRY OF THE FEET, ETC. ETC. 


A Lavy or gentleman requiring boots or shoes 
pays a visit to a respectable shop, and the measure 
is taken, either by the master or the assistant; the 
order is entered in the order-book, and the time 
named when they are to be ready. After the de- 
parture of the customer, the first business is to select 
a pair of lasts adapted to the feet—the measure is 
then applied to the length and circumference, and 
if suitable in the general form and proportions, the 
number of the last entered in a column opposite the 
name, &c. 

The next business is to cut the pattern in paper, 
and, presuming it to be a lady’s boot, the greatest 
enre is taken in seeing that it stands well—neither 
dropping back nor pitching too much forward; the 
galoches round the side, the leather toe-caps, or 
whatever the form may be, of the lower part of the 
boot have their pattern cut also in paper, for much 
depends on the correctness of these little matters. 

The linen linings are then cut true to this pattern; 
the cashmere, prunella, or cloth cut to form the 
outside, and the morocco, patent-leather, or cordo- 
van added for the galoching, and in this state it is 
given to the binder. Great care is now required 
and exacted in working up the bootleg true to the 
pattern, and if it be lace, button, or elastic, the 
binder has it in her power to spoil the whole affair ; 
more, perhaps, depends on fitting the work than 
the workmanship; a union, therefore, of skill in 
The 
leg is next passed on to the closer, who, with the 


these two points constitutes a good bootbinder. 


awl instead of the needle, cluses the seams of the 
galoche, and then, having lasted the boot, attaches 
the leather by means of a neat row of stabbing round 
the edge thoroughly through the leg and its lining. 
This is the most secure, the neatest, and also the 
most expensive method of getting up a good boot- 
leg. 

This bootleg, which has been twice sent out from 
the shop, now comes in to be again handed over to 
the maker, who receives the lasts, together with the 
leather, soles, insoles, welts, stiffenings, shank- 
pieces, and other little matters essential to the work, 
not omitting, if the master knows his business, or 
considers the comfort of his customers, a good piece 
of felt, to insert between the insole and outsole, to 
prevent the intolerable nuisance of creaking; neg- 
lect this, and besides the music (the fillings, which 
are bits of leather pasted between the soles, and 
which the werkman is obliged to put in to make a 
level sole), you get lumps, after a little wear, at the 
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bottom of the tread, which give great pain, and often 
produce corns and callosities on the soles of the feet. 

It would be tedious to the reader to describe the 
various manipulations of the workman in making a 
If he accomplishes his work in the 
course of a day, he does well; and keeping the boots 
on the last during the night to dry and get solid is 
all that is required of him before bringing them to 
the shop. 

If he has attended to all his instructions for width 
of tread, thickness of forepart, thinness of waist, 
height of heel, left no pegs sticking up, and kept 
his work clean, there is every probability of the lady 
being pleased, the master pleased, workman pleased. 
But should either have failed inadvertently, or 
through carelessness, in one of the minute matters 
before mentioned, the boots are returned, and the 


pair of boots. 


whole must be gone over again. 

Few ladies are aware of the many little points 
required to produce a good article with precision of 
fit; but let them consider, before they try another 
shoemaker, that the first failure may ensuro a cor- 
rect fit the second time, and give no further trouble 
to them perhaps for life: a little patience at the 
proper time would often save a world of annoyance 
in running from one shop to another only to find 
out that all were pretty much alike. 

There is a large class of persons in all cities and 
towns who sell boots and shoes, but do not manu- 
facture them. The greater part of those persons 
know no more how a boot or shoe is made than the 
boots and shoes can be said to possess such know- 
ledge. These articles are principally made in New 
England, and sent for sale: perhaps a hundred 
dozen pairs are made on one pair of lasts; the 
makers of course have no idea who will be the pur- 
chasers, or of the form of the feet of the parties who 
may wear them; nor do they care, their object being 
merely the sale and the money. 

Persons may occasionally purchase a pair of these 
articles which will suit them tolerably well, as there 
is no rule without an exception: but for one such 
instance there are perhaps fifty to the contrary; 
while some may prove good, others will be perhaps 
worthless, and though some persons may be satis- 
fied, most people will have abundant cause to regret 
having risked a purchase. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN FERT, ETC. 


“There is nothing more beautiful than the struc- 
ture of the human foot,” says Sir Charles Bell, “nor 
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perhaps any demonstration which would lead a well- 
educated person to desire to know more of anatomy 
than that of the foot. The foot has in its structure 
all the fine appliances you see in a building. In the 
first place, there is an arch in whatever way you 
regard the foot. Looking down upon it, we perceive 
several bones coming round the astragalus, and 
forming an entire circle of surfaces in the contact. 
If we look at the profile of the foot, an arch is still 
manifest, of which the posterior part is formed by 
the heel, and the anterior by the ball of the great 
toe, and in the front we find in that direction a 
transverse arch: so that, instead of standing, as 
might be imagined, on a solid bone, we stand upon 
an arch composed of a series of bones, which are 
united by the most curious provision for the elasticity 
of the foot; hence, if we jump from a height directly 
upon the heel, a severe shock is felt; not so if we 
alight upon the ball of the great toe, for there an 
elasticity is formed in the whole foot, and the weight 
of the body is thrown upon this arch, and the shock 
avoided.” 

Another writer on the “ diseases of the feet” thus 
alludes to the beauty and perfection of the human 
foot in its natural state :— 

“The matchless forms of sculptured beauty which 
the destroying hand of time has left us in the works 
of the mighty masters of the classic time, exhibit 
to us the finest specimens of what the foot would be 
if allowed its free and uninterrupted action. 

“We are immediately struck with the admirable 
manner in which it is organized, both for the support 
of the frame and for motion ; its flexibility, its power 
of action, its form, seem all to have been tho result 
of the examination of the most perfect human 
models. We see that there have been no artificial 
coverings, no compression, no restraints; that the 
gait must have been free, firm, and elastic; that the 
natural and healthful action of every muscle, ten- 
don, joint, and bone was fully studied and expressed. 
There is no stiffness, no contraction of the heel, 
or the sole of the foot; to the toes are given their 
proper functions; we see that only the sandal has 
been worn, merely to cover and protect the integu- 
ment under the broad and expanded foot; there 
have been no ligatures, no unyielding bandages, no 
cramping compresses—all is alike free, healthful, 
natural. 

“ We well can comprehend, on examining them, 
how the Macedonian Phalanx or the Roman Legion 
performed its long day’s march. We can see how 
ten thousand Greeks pursued their daily wearying 
course through the destroying climate of Asia, 
marching firmly, manfully, alike across the arid sand, 
the mountain pass, or the flinty plain. 

“ We are almost led to the wish to see the European 
soldier similarly prepared for his toilsome march, 
unencumbered by the unyielding shoe, which some- 
times becomes in the day a source of greater annoy- 
ance than of comfort to him. He would be enabled 
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to undertake fatigue and privations for which he is 
now totally unprepared. He would find an elastic 
tread, a firm command over his muscular system 
follow upon such a plan. He would be capable of 
making a charge upon the enemy with greater 
steadiness, and enabled to bear the shock which he 
is now less capable of resisting.” 

It is admitted that much of the pain, much of the 
distortion of the toes, the corns on the top of the 
feet, the bunion on the side, the callosities beneath, 
and the growing-in of the nails between, are attri- 
butable to the shoemaker. The feet, with proper 
treatment, might be as free from disease and pain as 
the hands; their structure and adaptation to the 
wants and comfort of man, as we have seen, are most 
perfect. Thirty-six bones and thirty-six joints 
have been given by the Creator to form one of these 
members, and yet man cramps, cabins, and confines 
his beautiful arrangement of one hundred and forty- 
four bones and joints, together with muscles, elastic 
cartilage, lubricating oily fluid, veins and arteries, 
into a pair of shoes or boots, which, instead of pro- 
tecting from injury, produces the most painful as 
well as permanent results. Many volumes have 
been written on the cause of corns, and one of the 
most respectable French chiropodists of the present 
day (Mr. Durlacher), a gentleman who has had 
considerable experience in the treatment of corns 
and bunions, says: “ Pressure and friction are un- 
questionably the predisposing causes of corns, 
although, in some instances, they are erroneously 
supposed to be hereditary. Improperly made shoes 
invariably produce pressure upon the integuments 
of the toes and prominent parts of the feet, to which 
is opposed a corresponding resistance from the bone 
immediately beneath, in consequence of which, the 
vessels of the dermis are compressed between them, 
become injured, congested, and, after a time, hyper- 
trophied. 

“ When corns are produced by friction and slight 
pressure, they are the result of the shoes being too 
large and the leather hard, so that, by the extension 
of the foot, the little toe, or any prominent part, is 
constantly being rubbed and compressed by its own 
action. 

“ This may continue on and off for months, or even 
years, before any inconvenience is experienced, but, 
progressively, the cuticle increases, and is either 
detached from the dermis by serum being poured 
out between them, similar to a common blister, and 
a new covering produced, or the epidermis thickens 
into layers adhering to each other.” 

Chiropodists have been in the habit of classifying 
corns into— 

1. Hard corns. 

2. Soft corns. 

3. Bleeding corns. 

And these classes have been subdivided into many 
varieties; but it is enough, in a treatise on the feet 
and their covering, to allude to the cause of torment, 
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generally as a hard substance and a soft one, press- 
ing into the foot, as the Roman name emphatically 
describes it, “clavus dura”—a small tack. 

The approach of acorn, as all who ever felt it 
know, commences with a slight inflammatory smart 
on the prominent part of the little toe; then comes 
on the excessive burning, the throbbing, the stab- 
bing; “a little longer, yet a little longer ;” and then 
the point of the tack begins to enter, the outer skin 
is penetrated, the next membrane becomes inflamed, 
and, from the delicate “ network” of the rete mu- 
cosum, an increased quantity of secretion is poured 
out; gradually a substance is formed, hard, horny, 
and with a sharp point, that descends deeper and 
deeper into the foot, until not unfrequently it reaches 
and enters the bloodvessels and very joints them- 
selves. 

All attempts at cure must be directed to the point 
of the corn. It has been usual to salve, and plaster, 
and cut the head of this tack, generally with little 
or no success. Call ita thorn in the foot, “spina 
pedum,” a name given to it by some practitioners ; 
and how absurd this palliative treatment appears. 
Every one knows that the thorn must immediately 
be extracted, and if we delay, great pain is the con- 
sequence, and soon nature expels it herself. 

Some balsams and tinctures have been much 
spoken of by the older writers on the different ex- 
erescences, but modern practice has very judiciously 
excluded them, from their insufficiency to produce 
any good effect. The radical cure is more dependent 
upon surgical than medical means, 

“ Although I have devoted,” says Mr. Durlacher, 
“nearly thirty years’ practical experience to the in- 
vestigation, and have tried various chemical and 
other remedial agents, yet I have never been able 
to discover any certain cure for corns. Nevertheless, 
men are found bold enough, in their ignorance and 
presumption, to assert, by public advertisement, that 
they possess an infallible nostrum, capable of tho- 
roughly eradicating corns; and others, who pretend 
to extract them, seek to aid their trickery and 
charlatanry by exhibiting small spicule as the roots 
of the corns they have extracted, although it is a 
positive fact, from the structure of the skin, that such 
an assertion must be false, and the whole proceeding 
the veriest imposition imaginable.” 

The reader must, by this time, have arrived at the 
conclusion that the whole mischief is to be laid 
upon the covering of the feet, and not on the feet 
themselves. In some instances, it may be admitted 
that the feet are peculiarly exposed to injury from 
the delicacy of the skin; some persons are consti- 
tutionally predisposed to corns, the slightest friction 
or pressure being sufficient to cause irritation, or, as 
in some cases, to develop a corn that has some time 
been lying dormant. 

Every one who has corns knows and feels that 
“No one knows better where 
Yet few 


pressure is the cause. 
the shoe pinches than he who wears it.” 
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persons know why it hurts, or are aware how the 
remedy should be applied. 

Sometimes a shoe is too large, often too small, very 
often too short, but generally the wrong shape alto- 
gether. The fault is not so much in the shoes 
themselves as in the lasts from which they are 
made: there the cause is to be found. 

The best materials may have been used for sole 
and upper leather; the most exquisite closing and 
stabbing been put in, till the work “looked like 
print ;” the workmanship may have been “ first- 
rate :” but, deficient in the primary and most essen- 
tial part—the suitable form of the last on which the 
article was to be moulded—the boot or shoe would 
not be a suitable or comfortable covering for the 
foot, and the unfortunate wearer again finds that he 
has put his feet into “ the shoemaker’s stocks.” 

Every one who wishes to be comfortably fitted 
should have a pair of lasts made expressly for his 
own use. Experience has taught that no plan is 
equal to this to secure a good fit, and save incon- 
venience and disappointment for the future. 

The length and the width are now everyday affairs, 
but the judgment of fitting is another thing, and 
here is the true skill, 

A last fitted up to the length and width may do, 
or it may not; it may do by chance or fail of neces- 
sity; but, if fitting be anything, it is a skilful adap- 
tation of the last to the true form and requirements 
of the foot generally. 


si 








The outlines—1, 2, 3—will show the direction and 
bearing of three different feet, neither of which 
would be comfortably fitted if the length and width 
were the only points attended to. For No. 1 we 
require a straight formed last, with an equal pro- 
portion of wood on each side the centre line. No. 
2 requires considerable fulness of the inside joint, 
to allow for a bunion; the great toe requires a bed 
for the ball to rest in; the waist must be very hol- 
low, else the quarter will bag: while No. 3 requires 
a wide flat tread and great thickness of wood for 
the toes which are covered with corns. 

Many persons have an idea that right and left 
shoe are of comparatively modern invention; but the 
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illusions and illustrations to the cotitrary, in our 
previous chapters, disprove this: straight lasts are 
decidedly a modern invention, and, notwithstanding 
what many persons say to the contrary, are decidedly 
inferior to a well-formed right and left pair. 

The great evil has been that all right and left 
lasts of late have been crooked. It was thought, in 
abandoning the straight last with its faults, that a 
perfect fit could be secured in rights and lefts, and 
from one extreme, as is generally the case in fash- 
ion, the opposite was adopted, and a twisted right 
and left made the matter still worse. 

It was thought nothing could be right and left 
but that which took sa decided turn, and the conse- 
quence has been that for years lasts have been made 
with an ugly twist inward, where no wood was re- 
quired, and on the outside, where the toes with all 
their tenderness and liability to injury have required 
thickness and breadth, nothing has been left. 

Some workmen, however, have at last seen the 
error they have all along been committing, and 
adopted the improved form, wondering why it was 
never thought of before. 





No. 1 represents a sketch of the foot and the sole 
usually formed to fit it. No. 2 a well-formed sole, 
straight, suitable, and far more elegant. 

The straight last has often been a better right 
and left for certain feet than the pair made for them, 
the room heving been given at the part most wanted, 
which was the chief thing: and although the hollow 
of the foot was not at all fitted, and the quarter 
gaped outside, yet it was easy; on the other hand, 
the right and left was deficient on the outside, and 
having nothing for the second, third, and little toe, 
they were cramped together, and the consequences 
were immediate pain, a hard corn on the joints of 
the little toe, and a soft one between the others. 

All this may be avvided: the form of the feet 
should be taken in outline on a sheet of paper, and 
the prominent toes noted down at the time, and 
immediately after a pair of lasts made suitable in 
ever™ wa~, 
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But, instead of this, hundreds of shoemakers in 
the country have been making all their lifetime from 
some old misshapen pieces of wood, that perhaps had 
done service to their fathers and grandfathers, and 
been patched and altered to suit the wants of a 
whole neighborhood. 

Petrarch is said to have nearly lamed himself 
from the attempts he made, and the pinching he 
underwent, to display to his Laura a neat foot. 
Cases of this kind are frequently met with every 
day, where every sacrifice is made for this end, and 
pinching all over the foot may be tolerated, and no 
bad consequences ensue for a time; but the pinch- 
ing at one place is the point which ought immedi- 
ately to be “reformed altogether.” 

It is extremely amusing to witness, on the other 
side, the care some old gentlemen take to get their 
shoes made easy; while the Petrarch of the present 
day orders his boots to be smart, and threatens his 
bootmaker that if he can get into them, he won’t 
have ’em. The old gentleman of experience and 
wisdom comes with two pairs of thick lamb’s wool 
stockings on, which his friend who accompanies him 
waggishly says are— 

“His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ;” 


he looks knowingly in return, and whispers that he 
put on two pairs of the thickest stockings he had, 
on purpose to deceive the shoemaker. 

In the early English translation of “ Lazarillo de 
Tormes,” is this passage: “If you bid a shoemaker 
who has been thirty years at his trade make a new 
pair of shoes with broad toes, high in the instep, and 
tight about the heel, he must pare your feet before 
he pleases you”—a'sly, but sarcastic allusion to the 
imperfect fitting of the shoemaker, and an admission 
of the pride of the wearer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and even children, should 
have their own lasts, and be sure they are carefully 
and correctly made to the feet. 

It would, however, be expecting too much that 
for a single pair of shoes or boots a shoemaker or 
bootmaker should make for his customer a pair of 
lasts, free of charge; as prices are now, he would 
be a considerable loser—the customer might never 
favor him with another order, he seeks a cheaper 
shop, goes abroad, or dies. 

The poet Gay gives a caution on this matter :— 


“Let firm well-hammered soles protect thy feet, 
Through freezing snows and rains and soaking sleet. 
Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside; 
The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 
The cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 
And, when too short the modest shoes are worn, 
You ’ll judge the season by your shooting corn.” 


THE POETRY OF THE FEET, ETC. 


It is much to be lamented that any form of boot 
or shoe should have interfered with the beauty of 
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the human foot and its elastic tread. The sculptures 
of antiquity all show great symmetry and beauty of 
form, whether in the male or female foot: the 
plump, rounded, and truly natural shape of the feet 
of the Venus de Medicis has excited the admiration 
of every one who ever looked at that beautiful statue. 

Poets in all ages have been lavish in their praises 
of the “human foot divine,” and a volume of ex- 
tracts might be made on the poetry of the feet. 
The inspired Isaiah breaks forth—< How beautiful 
on the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
glad tidings.” Kitto says, in his remarks on this 
passage, “ When the person is very eminent for 
rank or holiness, the mention of the feet rather than 
any other part of the person denotes the respect or 
reverence of the speaker; and then, also, an epithet 
of praise or distinction is given to the feet, of which, 
as the most popular instance, the ‘ golden feet’ of 
the Burmese monarch, forming the title by which he 
is usually named by his subjects.” 

Homer pays homage in the Iliad to Thetis, whom 
he calls “ the silver-footed queen.” 

Jathus, in the Tenth Idyllium of Theocritus, 
exclaims— 

“Charming Bombyce, you my numbers greet, 
How lovely, fair, and beautiful your feet!” 


While Paris, in making choice of the many beauti- 
ful virgins brought before him, pays particular at- 
tention to their pedal attractions— 


“ Their gait he marked as gracefully they moved, 
And round their feet his eye sagacious roved.” 


Ben Jonson describes a lover whose affection for 
his mistress was so great that he 


“ would adore the shoe 
And slipper was left off, and kiss it too.” 


And again— 


“ And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sow’d them with her odorous foot.” 


Butler, too, has the same springing up of flowers 
in his “ Hudibras”— 


“ Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet.” 


Tn an anonymous volume of poems, printed in 
1655, the writer being contemporary with Butler, 
we find the following beautiful sentiment :— 


“ How her feet tempt! how soft and light she treads, 

Fearing to wake the flowers from their beds! 
Yet from their sweet green pillows everywhere 
They start and gaze about to see my fair. 

* . * * * * * 
Look how that pretty modest columbine 
Hangs down its head to view those feet of thine! 
See the fond motion of the strawberrie 
Creeping on earth we go along with thee; 
The lovely violet makes after too, 
Unwilling yet, my dear, to part with you; 
The knot grass and the daisies catch thy toes, 
To kisse my faire one’s feet before she goes.” 
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Shakspeare, in “ Troilus and Cressida,” describes 
Diomede walking— 
“Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; 
He rises on the toe; that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth!” 
Again— 
* Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot;” 


and his graphic description of a free-natured wo- 
man— 





“nay, her foot speaks.” 


ld Herrick, who seems to have had the finest 
perception of the delicate and charming, thus com- 
pliments Mrs. Susanna Southwood— 


“Ter pretty feet 
Like smiles did creep— 
A little out, and then, 
As if they started at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again.” 


It is the exquisite intimation of the lively charac- 
ter of the inward spirit, shown in the active move- 
ments of the feet, which Sir John Suckling has 
imitated in his “ Ballad of the Wedding :’— 


“ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But oh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight!” 


Very beautiful also is the following, from one of 
our old poets. The words are given entire in Wilson’s 
“ Cheerful Ayres for three Voices.” Who could do 
any harm to so beautiful a part of the human frame ? 


“Doe not feare to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet; 
Think not newt, nor leech, nor toade 
Will bite thy foot where thou hast trode.” 


These pretty allusions to pretty feet might be 
multiplied to a great extent; they will, however, 
suffice to show the homage paid by all true poets to 
these useful and beautiful members. 

The best coverings for the feet are boots. Not only 
do they look neat and tidy, but the general and 
gradual support they give all over the feet and ankles 
induces strength, and gives tone to the veins and 
muscles; shoes, on the contrary, and especially long 
quartered ones, require a great effort from the muscles 
to be kept on, and this, when long applied, tires and 
weakens. The lace and button boots usually worn 
need not be described. They are very good, and 
suitable to most feet, and, if cut well and lasted 
properly, generally give comfort and satisfaction. The 
trouble, however, of lacing and unlacing, the tag 
coming off, the button breaking, or the shank hurting, 
the holes soon wearing out, and many other little 
annoyances, have all been experienced as bores by 
thousands who have worn that kind of boot. 

The materials for making ladies’ boots have been 
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various: the best of course have been those which 
combine strength with a thin delicate texture; for 
strong double, or cork sole boots, cloth, kerseymere, 
or cashmere ; for single sole, summer, or dress boots, 
silk, satin, and an improved prunella, with a twilled 
silk back, are best. 

The neatest, firmest, and the coolest material ever 
used is a silk web called stocking-net. 

The leather best adapted for ladies’ boots is mo- 
rocco or goat-skin, which, when properly dressed, is 
sufficiently strong and durable; kid, being the skin 
of the young goat, is naturally finer and more deli- 
cate; the enamel or varnish leather, commonly 
called patent, is also very suitable, and, being made 
of calfskin, is strong; for the little toe-caps and 
galoches of ladies’ boots, it answers admirably, and, 
as it requires no cleaning, always looks well, and 
the upper part of the boot is kept clean and tidy. 

One very important thing to be attended to is 
that the galoches and toe-caps of all boots should 
come above or below the joint of the great toe. Very 
frequently the edge of the leather comes at the very 
worst part of the foot, and, strange enough, some- 
times we see a hard seam put exactly on the corn, 


and running across the bunion. If no leather be 








put at all, the boot or shoe being made entirely of } 


stuff, frequently a secret enemy lurks between the 
outside and the lining, in the shape of a leather side 
lining; weeks pass on perhaps without your being 
aware of its presence; at last, from the heat and 
perspiration of the feet, this side lining becomes as 
hard as horn, and great pain is the consequence. 


CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The attention of every mother should be given to 
the state of her child’s feet. How much subsequent 
pain, distortion, and lameness might be spared if a 
little consideration were given in time to the child’s 
shoes and boots! Asa general rule, if proper length 
and width be given, all will be well; but this must 
be seen to frequently, as little feet soon grow larger. 

If shoes are worn, they should be easy across the 
toes, and of a good form in the sole, hollow and 
arched at the waist, and snug at the heel; if boots, 
then elastic, the same as ladies. 

If the ankles are weak, a surgeon should be con- 
sulted without delay. Many children have been 
benefited by using an elastic lace boot, which, 
from the support it affords, compressing the muscles 
of the foot, and by bearing well up by means of a 
spring under the arch of the foot, has prevented 
lameness, and restored the feet and ankles to their 
natural form. 


STOCKINGS—WASHING THE FEET, ETC. 


Much more of comfort to the feet depends on the 
stockings than people are aware of. Nothing can be 
worse than a stocking too large or one too small; the 
more common case is its largeness. 

The best stocking for general wear are those made 
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of lamb’s wool, vigonia, and Shetland knit. The 
pedestrian well knows the difference, on a long day’s 
walk, between a cotton or linen stocking and one of 
wool; he knows that the former soon becomes hard, 
damp, and chilly with the moisture of the foot, 
whereas the latter enables him to bear fatigue, de- 
fends his foot from the friction of the shoe, secures 
it from blisters, and in every way ministers to his 
comfort. 

Persons, however, who do not use much exercise 
may indulge ina silk stocking. _ Ladies will not only 
find this the most elegant of all coverings for the 
feet, but at the same time far more comfortable than 
either cotton orlinen. If the best silk is considered 
too expensive, then a thick spun silk is a good sub- 
stitute. 

The frequent change of the stockings conduces 
much to comfort, and they should, in cases of corns 
or tender feet, be worn inside out; even the little 
seam of a stocking has aggravated in a great mea- 
sure a@ corn just appearing, which, but for that 
pressure, might soon have been got rid of. 

Let the feet be bathed at least three times a week 
in tepid or cold water. 

That eminent surgeon, the late Sir Astley Cooper, 
never cramped his feet, nor wore shoes that would 
give him pain; but one thing, however, he habitually 
accustomed himself to, and that was to immerse his 
feet in cold water as soon as he arose, and use a 
rough towel freely afterwards. 

In the coldest day of winter, he was to be seen 
without a great coat, with silk stockings on his legs, 
and short breeches, traversing the court of the hos- 
pital or sitting in his carriage. 

The sponge should be applied to the feet, and 
between the toes, round the nails, which should be 
cut just to a level with the toe-end, and then a good 
rubbing all over with a dry towel, a little Eau de 
Cologne to finish off with, and you feel quite another 
creature. 

Every care should be taken that the insensible 
perspiration of the feet should be encouraged and 
allowed to pass off freely. Dr. Wilson, in his “ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Healthy Skin,” says, “ To arrive at 
something like an estimate of the value of the per- 
spiratory system, in relation to the rest of the 
organism, I counted the perspiratory pores on the 
palm of the hand, and found 3,528 to the square 
inch (on the heel where the ridges are coarse 2,268). 
Now each of these pores being the aperture of a little 
tube of about a quarter of an inch long, it follows 
that in a square inch of skin there exists a length 
of tube equal to 882 inches, 734 feet. Surely, such 
an amount of drainage as seventy-three feet in every 
square inch of skin, assuming this to be the average 
for the whole body, is something wonderful, and the 
thought naturally intrudes itself, Whatif this drain- 
age were obstructed ?” 

This is too often the caso; improper shoes and 
water-proof materials not only check the natural 
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evaporation of the skin, but eventually produce 
diseases of the feet in the worst form. Nothing so 
much conduces to general comfort as the feet and 
ankles being in a healthy state, and few things tell 
upon the manners and temper more than constant 
pain and irritability of the extremities. 

“ Many are the hints thrown out by some of our 
old herbalists, in their quaint language, as to the 
powers of some herbs. One which has certainly 
some slight influence on corns, and is a great favor- 
ite amongst the popular writers on corns, is the 
common houseleeck, the sedum murale. This herb, 
which is found growing on the tops of old garden- 
walls and upon the roofs of houses, has a leaf of 
considerable thickness, owing to the large quantity 
of cellular tissue between its upper and lower lamina, 
in whose interstices is found considerable juice, 
which abounds with hydrochloric acid in a free and 
uncombined state. Owing, doubtless, to the presence 
of the acid, the juice acts upon the indurated mass, 
softening and destroying the surface, but leaving 
the lower parts as great a source of mischief as 
ever, and sometimes converting the corn into a more 
hardened mass than it was before.” 

“There is another way of disposing of a corn,” 
says Mr. Erasmus Wilson, “which I have been in 
the habit of recommending to my friends; it is 
effectual, and obviates the necessity for the use of 
the knife. Have some common sticking-plaster 
spread on buff leather; cut a piece sufficiently large 
to eover the corn and skin around, and have a hole 
punched in the middle of exactly the size of the 
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summit of the corn. Now take some common soda 
of the oil-shops, and make it into a paste, with about 
half its bulk of soap; fill the hole in the plaster with 
this paste, and cover it with a piece of sticking- 
plaster. Let this be done at bedtime, and in the 
morning remove the plaster, and wash the corn with 
warm water. If this operation be repeated every 
second, third, or fourth day, for a short time, the 
corn will be removed. The only precaution required 
to be used is to avoid causing pain; and so long as 
any tenderness occasioned by the remedy lasts, it 
must not be repeated. When the corn is reduced 
within reasonable bounds by either of the above 
modes, or when it is only threatening, and has not 
yet risen to the height of being a sore annoyance, 
the best of all remedies is a piece of soft buff leather, 
spread with soap plaster, and pierced in the centre 
with a hole exactly the size of the summit of the 
corn.” 

It is usually the custom to soak the corns pre- 
viously to cutting them. As this is not always 
convenient, the following method of rendering the 
corn soft will serve instead: Procure a strip of wash 
leather, of size sufficient to cover the corn, and a 
strip of oiled silk rather larger, wet the leather and 
apply it to the corn, then cover it with the oiled 
silk, which will prevent the leather from becoming 
dry. Keep this on for a few days, wetting the 
leather two or three times a day. This will render 
the corn so soft that the razor may be applied with- 
out causing pain. 
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OF A FROG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Every one knows what an agitation is manifested 
at Paris, in the quarters St. Martin and St. Denis, 
when the return of the month of September brings 
back the shooting season. No one isto be met then 
but bourgeois returning from the canal, where they 
have been to practise by shooting at swallows, lead- 
ing dogs in a bush, carrying guns on their shoulders, 
promising themselves to be less bungling than they 
were the past year, and stopping all their acquaint- 
anees, to ask, “Are you fond of quails—of part- 
ridges?” “Yes.” “ Good; I will send you three or 
four next month.” . “Thanks.” “ Apropos, I have 
killed five swallows in eight shots.” “Very good.” 
“ That was not bad, was it?” “On the contrary, 
excellent.” “Good-by.” “Good-evening.” 

Towards the close of the month of August 18—, 
one of these sportamen entered the house No. 109 of 
the Faubourg St. Denis, asked the porter if Mr. 
Decamps was at home, and, on his replying in the 
affirmative, mounted (drawing his dog after him, step 


by step, and striking the barrel of his gun against 
the angles of the wall) the five flight of stairs that 
led to the atelier of the celebrated painter. He 
found there only his brother Alexander. 

Alexander Decamps is one of those original and 
epirituel men that are recognized as artists by those 
who see them pass in the streets, and who would 
be good for everything if they were not so lazy as to 
be almost good for nothing; for the rest, a good 
fellow in every sense of the word, always ready to 
empty his pockets for his friends, and, like all per- 
sons preoccupied with a valuable idea, easy to lead, 

‘ not from feebleness of character, but from a dislike of 
discussion and for fear of fatigue. With such a dis- 
position, Alexander allowed himself to be easily per- 
suaded by the new-comer that he would find great 
pleasure in opening the shooting-season with him oa 
the plain of St. Denis, where there were that year, it 
was said, throngs of quails, covies of partridges, and 
troops of hares. 

















THE COST OF A FROG. 





In consequence of this conversation, Alexander 
ordered a shooting-jacket from Chevreuil, a gun from 
Lepage, and a pair of spatterdashes from Boivin ; 
the whole cost him six hundred and sixty francs. 
The thirty-first of August he perceived that he want- 
ed but one thing of being a finished sportsman ; 
that was a dog. He immediately went to a dog- 
fancier, who told him he had some animals of a really 
marvellous instinct, and, passing from the room into 
the kennel, which was on the same floor, took off 
in an instant the chapeau and coat which decorated 
a sort of briquet black and white, re-entered imme- 
diately with it, and presented it to Alexander as a 
dog of pure breed. Alexander remarked that this 
dog of pure breed had straight and pointed ears, 
which was contrary to all the received opinions on 
that subject; but the man replied that Love was an 
English dog, and that it was the height of fashion 
among the English dogs to carry the ears in that 
manner. As that might be true, Alexander con- 
tented himself with the explanation, and took Love 
home with him. 

The next day, at five o’clock in the morning, our 
sportsman came to awaken Alexander, who was 
sleeping soundly, and reproached him violently for 
his laziness—thanks to which, he would find on his 
arrival the plain completely scoured. As they gra- 
dually approached the barrier, the reports became 
louder and more frequent; they quickened their 
steps, passed the custom-house, and, taking the first 
road to the plain, soon found themselves in the midst 
of a seeming field of battle. 

The plain St. Denis, at the opening of the shoot- 
ing-season, must be seen to give any idea of the 
mad spectacle it presents. Nota lark, not a spar- 
row passes but is saluted with a thousand shot. If 
it falls, thirty game-bags are opened, thirty sports- 
men dispute it, thirty dogs bite it; if it continues 
its flight, every eye is fixed on it; if it alights, every 
one rans; if it rises, every one fires. Of course, 
here and there, some shot, which are destined for 
animals, reach persons; but that is not to be re- 
garded ; besides, the Parisian sportsmen have an old 
proverb which says that “ lead js the friend of man.” 
According to that, I have for my share three friends 
which a fourth lodged in my thigh. 

The smell of powder and the noise of the shot pro- 
duced their habitual effect. Scarcely had our sports- 
man smelt the one and heard the other, when he 
precipitated himself into the mélée, and commenced 
to do his part in the infernal Sabbath that had just 
enveloped him in the circle of its attraction. Alex- 
ander, being less excitable, advanced at a moderate 
pace, religiously followed by Love, whose nose never 
quitted his master’s heels. Every one knows that 


it is the duty of a hunting-dog to scour the plain, 
and not to look if there are any nails wanting in 
the heels of one’s boot. This was the reflection that 
came very naturally to Alexander at the end of half 
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an hour, so, making a sign with his hand to Love, 
he said to him— 

“ Seek !” 

Love immediately rose on his hind legs, and began 
to dance. 

“ Well,” said Alexander, leaning on his gun and 
looking at his dog, “it appears that Leve, besides 
his solid education, is also possessed of accomplish- 
ments. I think I have made an excellent acquisi- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, as he had bought Love to hunt, and 
not to dance, he profited by the moment when the 
dog fell on his four paws to make a more expressive 
sign, and to say, in a still louder tone— 

“ Seek !” 

Love stretched himself out at full length, shut his 
eyes, and feigned death. 

Alexander took his eyeglass and looked at Love. 
The intelligent animal was perfectly motionless; not 
a hair on his body stirred, and any one would have 
believed him dead twenty-four hours. 

“ That is very pretty,” said Alexander; “ but, my 
dear friend, this is not the time to amuse ourselves 
with these tricks; we came here to hunt—let us hunt. 
Come, you beast, come !” 

Love did not stir. 

“ Wait, wait,” said Alexander, picking up a stick, 
and advancing towards Love with the intention of 
caressing his shoulders with it; “ wait.” 

Love no sooner saw the stick in his master’s hands 
than he got on his legs again, and followed all his 
movements with a remarkable expression of intelli- 
gence. Alexander, perceiving this, thought that at 
last he would obey him; he extended the stick 
before Love, and said to him, for the third time— 

“ Seek !” 

Love ran forward and jumped over the stick. 
Love knew how to do three things admirably—to 
dance on his hind legs, to feign death, and to leap 
for the king. 

Alexander, who, at that moment, did not appreci- 
ate this last talent any more than the two others, 
broke his stick on Love’s back, who ran howling to 
the side of our sportsman. Just as Love came up, 
our sportsman fired, and, by chance, an unfortunate 
lark, which happened to be within gunshot, fell into 
the open mouth of Love. Love thanked the provi- 
dence which had sent him such a gift, and, without 
troubling himself as to whether it was roasted or not, 
he made but one mouthful of it. 

Our sportsman precipitated himself upon the un- 
fortunate dog with the most terrible imprecations, 
and, seizing him by the throat, he squeezed it with 
so much force that he forced him to open his mouth, 
much against his will. The sportsman plunged his 
hand in frantically, and drew out three of the tail- 
feathers of the lark; as to the body, it had com- 
pletely disappeared. He next sought in his pocket 
for a knife to open Love's stomach, and to regain 
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possession of his game in that manner; but, unfor- 
tunately for him, and fortunately for Love, he had 
lent it the evening before to his wife to cut the 
skewers for the partridges he expected to kill, and 
his wife had forgotten to return it to him. Forced, 
therefore, to have recourse to less violent modes of 
punishment, he gave Love a tremendous kick, put 
carefully the three feathers he had saved into his 
game-bag, and called with all his strength to Alex- 
ander. 

“You may rest assured, my dear friend, that I 
will never go shooting with you again. Your rascal 
of a Love has just devoured for me a superb quail. 
Ah! just come back here, you wretch !” 

But Love had no intention of returning. On the 
contrary, he ran as fast as he could to his master, 
proving that at all events he preferred a beating toa 
kicking. However, the lark had given him an ap- 
petite, and, as he saw rise before him, from time 
to time, individuals which appeared to belong to 
the same species, he ran after them, without doubt 
in the hope of meeting with a second windfall like 
the first. 

Alexander followed him with trouble, for Love 
sought for game in a manner the reverse of that 
adopted by other dogs, that is to say, with his nose 
in the air, and his tail down, which showed that his 
sight was better than his scent; but this displace- 
ment of physical faculties was intolerable for his 
master, at a hundred paces from whom he ran rais- 
ing the game at two gunshots distance, and barking 
after it as long as he could see it. 

This sport continued all the day. 

At five o’clock in the evening, Alexander was 
hoarse with calling, and Love with barking. As to 
the sportsman, he had accomplished his mission, 
and had separated himself from them to go to shoot 


War is it that, in every other art prized by man, 
experience is the one thing sought after and boasted 
of, while in the art of life, the most important and 
the most complicated, the greenest hand, the jour- 
neyman apprentice, is thought to have a decided 
advantage over the old and experienced workman ? 

This singular opinion obtains especially in our 
country, where, everything being new, one would 
think there was the greatest need of old heads and 
hands to work with such very raw material; but in 
no department of life is the fallacy more strenuously 
supported, both in theory and in practice, than in 
social life, where one would think that to conduct 
one’s self aright, the greatest discretion and expe- 
rience are demanded. 
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BY KATE KENNARD. 








snipe in the marshes of Pantin. Suddenly Love 
stopped short and pointed. 

So firm, so immovable was he, one would have 
said that, like the dog of Cephalus, he was changed 
into stone. . 

At this sight, so new for him, Alexander forgot 
his fatigue, and ran as if frantic, trembling all the 
time lest Love should stir before he reached him; 
but there was no danger of that; Love had his four 
paws nailed to the ground. 

Alexander rejoined him, examined the direction 
of his eyes, perceived they were fixed on a tuft of 
grass, and in that tuft of grass saw something gray- 
ish. He believed that it was a young partridge sepa- 
rated from its companions, and, confiding more in 
his cap than in his gun, he laid the latter on the 
ground, took his cap, and, approaching on tiptoe 
like a child trying to catch a butterfly, clapped it 
quickly down on the unknown object, groped with 
his hand underneath it, and drew out a frog. 

Any one else would have thrown the frog thirty 
feet from him, but Alexander, on the contrary, 
thought that, since providence had sent him that in- 
teresting animal in so miraculous a manner, it had 
on it hidden views, and reserved it for great things. 
He put it, therefore, carefully into his game-bag, 
took it religiously home, and, as soon as he got 
within doors, placed it in a large glass jar, and 
poured on its head all the water that remained in 
the water-bottle. 

These attentions towards a frog would have ap- 
peared extraordinary on the part of a man who had 
procured it in a less complicated manner ; but Alex- 
ander knew how much that frog had cost, and treated 
it accordingly. 

It had cost him six hundred and sixty-six francs. 








ON THE COMMON FALLACY THAT YOUTH IS A BLESSING. 








This wide-spreading fallacy needs serious con- 
sideration, and as a slight preparation for our after 
meditation on the subject, our sober second thoughts, 
I have ventured to put in a prominent light a few 
of the manifold disadvantages of being young, en- 
couraged to do this by the remembrance that youth 
is a foolishness which some of us have already put 
away, and which the rest of us are fast laying aside. 
In the first place, a young person is never con- 
tented; he or she is always expecting some great 
catastrophe, some wonderful event, which of course 
never comes, and while looking for this great event, 
the common everyday pleasures of life seem very 
tame and wearisome. 
What comfort is it to the young man who looks 






























SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 








for an angel to alight on this earth and bless him 
with her hand, that Miss Mary Brown was very 
willing to dance with him ; or what satisfaction is it 
to the very young lady who expects a sonnet from 
a poet lover, that Mr. Jackson’s clerk “thinks she 
looks so sweet in her pink bonnet?” Young people 
are always in a state of expectation, and who is 
more unhappy than one who waits? 

In the next place, they are perfectly destitute of 
a sense of due proportion. Their views of life may 
be said to be as much at variance with the rules of 
perspective as the landscape on an India teacup, 
where the principal object is figuring up in the air, 
with nothing more substantial than a cloud to sup- 
port it. 

“ Patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards;” the 
heavens will not fall because a rival has got the 
office you looked for, nor will you, my pretty maid, 
die an old maid because your last lover proves fickle ; 
neither will you break your heart, as you expect, 
nor go into a consumption, as you hope. The last 
book, the last actor or orator is all in all with these 
foolish young people, and they look with astonish- 
ment mingled with contempt upon all who venture 
to dissent from their enthusiasm. 

This unfortunate class of beings (young persons) 
never get a good relish of their pleasures; they 
swallow them wholesale ; like fast feeders, they gulp 
their food too quickly to taste it. They are in too 
much of a hurry for what comes next, which they 
vainly fancy will be plum-pudding! 

So much for the disadvantages under which they 
labor; but when we come to the mistakes which 
they commit, Heaven help us! Whole quires of 
paper would not suffice to record them. Let us 
look back to our own past life; what a roll of follies 
lies behind us, which we are wise enough to smile 
at now! 

Were we not foolish enough to join a volunteer 
company and march in the ranks six mortal hours 
under a July sun, carrying our well burnished but 
mortally heavy musket, and proud of our most un- 
comfortable regimentals? We called it glory, and 
really thought the honor of the city was upheld by 
the “ Cincinnati Guards.” 

How many times have we left our warm bed at 
the sound of the Rover’s bell, and worked at tho 
engine, till wet, tired, and shivering, we came home 
with nothing to warm us but the glory of having 
beaten the Invincibles! 

We let the Invincibles take their own way now, 
while we draw the blanket over our head to drown 
the clatter of those confounded fire-bells. But we 


are tired of unrolling the list of our own follies; we 
will jusf take a peep at our cousin Jane's. 

Yes, you were very foolish, dear Jane, when at 
sixteen you let that fine young fellow slip through 
your hands, because forsooth you were above co- 
quetting with him. You had been reading Belinda, 
and Miss Edgeworth’s heroines never coquet. 
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True, my darling; and Miss Edgeworth was an 
old maid. 

Really, Jane, a woman must be very young who 
does not understand the necessity of*coquetting. Yes, 
the fine young fellow had the deepest respect for 
you, looked up to you, and so forth; but he married 
an arrant coquette of twenty-five! You know better 
now; witness your flirtation of last night; but, dear 
Jane, you are not exactly young now; twenty-four 
last June, but twice as bewitching as you were at 
raw, unfortunate sixteen! What other follies have 
you to show me? I see—you had a fancy for sacri- 
ficing yourself. Very young that; you are wiser now. 

I might lengthen indefinitely the list of my own 
follies and my cousin Jane’s; but to what purpose ? 
Every one of us carries such a rollin his memory. 
Let it suffice to declare that I thank Heaven I am 
not a young man (nor a young woman either, which 
would be worse), and let me assure all my hearers, 
male and female, who have passed their prime, that 
they have a great deal to thank Heaven for. 





SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 


Bane from Paradise, thou sleepest 
Calmly on thy mother’s breast ; 

When thou wakest to earth, thou weepest 
Thou hast left the blest. 


Like a ray of light imprisoned 
In the diamond, such thy soul ; 
Like a star from God the impulse, 
Onward to the goal. 


Fairest child, whose step of lightness 
Presses scarce the radiant earth, 
Oh, preserve thy spirit’s brightness! 

Mind thee of thy birth! 


Springing maiden, springing maiden, 
Flinging back the years, 

Dost thou see thy blue sky laden 
With its clouds of tears? 


Bride, like snow-flake at the altar, 
Thou shalt learn to sigh ; 

Ah, why dost thou pause and falter? 
Tears have dimmed thine eye. 


Silent matron, calm and placid, 
Sunken is thine eye; 

Life to thee hath been an acid— 
Wouldst thou like to die? 


Hoary mother, hoary mother, 
With silver hair and fading eye, 

Thou hast lived but for another: 
Faint not, thou shalt die. 


From the care-corroded crystal, 
Soon the prisoned ray shall fly; 

When the star hath run its circle, 
Faint not, thou shalt die. 


Babe and child, and bride and mother, 
This life to thee hath been a sigh; 

Thou hast learnt to prize another— 
Now, then, gently die! 





POETRY. 


THE DESTINY. 


BY FF. 8. JEWETT. 


Ir was a free, light-hearted boy, when boyhood’s years were 
gay, 

That met a blue-eyed maiden with the butterflies at play ; 

In her eye was heaven beaming, in the music of her voice 

Waa the joyousness of innocence that bade the youth re- 
joice ; 

And his cloudless heart expanded when he caught her art- 
less smile, 

So like his dream of angela, so free from sin and guile. 


They wandered forth together with the hope that youth 
imparts, 

And all around was happy as their young and happy 
hearts ; 

There was beauty, there was gladness in the sunny skies 
above, 

Whilst the blooming scene around them was a realm of light 
and love; 

And they prattled lightly, gleesomely. Oh, ‘twas a lot of 
bliss 

Thus to love and be beloved in so fair a world as this! 


But the years came down upon them with the clouds of 
care unfurled, 

And tremblingly they faltered on the threshold of the 
world, 

And the clasped hands were loosened, the friendly grasp 
of youth, 

As, emerging from their dreamy groves, they faced the 
realms of truth ; 

And the confidence foretokened in that dreary time took 
wing— 

O God, that earthly love should be so frail, so fleet a thing! 


They had vowed that no power, save the icy touch of Death, 

Should wither their affections—they were blighted by a 
breath! 

They had sworn no fate should sever them, whate’er might 
be their lot; 

But a passing word was whispered, and their oaths—were 
they forgot? 

They were parted—‘twas a bitter curse the hand that fell 
between— 

They were parted, and the desert sea and mountains inter- 
vene. 


And one with sad and soulless eye, all mute with passion’s 
dearth, 

A frail and cankered flower of love, is fading from the 
earth; 

And one with stern endurance yet survives his summer's 
prime, 

Though wearily and hopelessly he bides the lagging time ; 

Nor seems it strange that hearts like theirs, commingling 
like the wave, 

“hould droop beneath a Destiny more cruel than the grave. 
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THE LONE FLAG. 


[The Exploring Expedition under Lieut t Lynch left the 
American flag floating above the waters of the Dead Sea, 
secured from all enemies but the wind. Lieutenant Date 
died soon after leaving the Dead Sea.] 





Winn of the desert, sweeping on 
With pinion bold and free, 

Oh, spare that flag which floats alone 
Upon the silent sea! 

In that dread solitude unrolled 
To thy destructive breath, 

And gayly shines each spangled fold, 
When all around is death. 


Darkly the rugged mountains frown 
Upon the waves below, 

Like pride and anger looking down 
Upon a scene of woe. 

The sluggish sea, the burning skies, 
Speak only of despair, 

That tells that hope, and enterprise, 
And courage have been there. 


Brave hands unfurled that pennon free, 
And dauntless hearts were near; 

They left the flag of liberty 
Above the waters drear, 

And turned away, their task fulfilled, 
In other scenes to roam ; 

While even there each bosom thrilled 
With joyful thoughts of home. 


But one, whose bright and fearless eye 
First saw that banner wave, 

Was doomed beneath a foreign sky 
To find an early grave. 

Death’s fatal shafts had found their way 
Unto his manly breast ; 

Beneath the sunset’s golden ray 
They bore him to his rest. 


In other days, when power divine 
Watched o’er the Holy Land, 

The sky would oft in brightness shine, 
By angels’ pinions fanned. 

Now, though no angel parts the sky 
With wings of waving gold, 

The path to Heaven is still as nigh 
As once in days of old. 


Sleep on—the vengeful wind may rend 
The pennon on the sea, 

And wave and storm their fury blend, 
But not to injure thee. 

Brief tribute may the stranger give 
To one who rests alone, 

But still thy memory shall live 
In true hearts like thine own. 
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THE DREAMLAND OF MY HOPE. 
BY LILLIAN. 


In the dreamland of my hope, 
Many a gorgeous flower is springing, 
*Neath some angel’s care, 
Ever-fragrant odors flinging 
On the gentle air; 
As their radiant blossoms ope 
On some green and sunny slope, 
Where are ever heard 
Sweetest seraph voices singing, 
To their song by gladness stirred ; 
Where angelic lyres are ringing 
Joyous music everywhere 
For the young and fair. 
And ’tis there 
All my hopes are centred ; 
For no sin has entered, 
And can enter nevermore, 
With its length’ning train of ills; 
For all pain is o’er, 
On that better shore, 
And no pang of sorrow fills 
Spirits mourning for the dead ; 
For no soul is filled with dread, 
As thick shadows overhead 
Darkly shroud th’ eternal bills; 
For ’tis there 
Skies are always bright and fair, 
Gilding, with their radiance bright, 
All that land of living light. 
Were my life, 
While a mortal, day by day 
Battling with a world of struc, 
Such as I would have it be, 
When I bend a suppliant knee 
To the great I Am, 
Asking light to gild my way 
With its everlasting ray, 
Through the bleeding Lamb, 
To that radiant home 
Where seraphic legions roam— 
Then how would I hope 
For acceptance there, 
And my way no longer grope 
Darkly in a world of care. 
Yet so frail and weak am I, 
All without and all within, 
All my life is mixed with sin, 
Notwithstanding all my care! 
Yet on high 
F’er is fixed my earnest eye, 
And I daily raise my prayer 
For assistance, 
Helping me prepare 
For a blest existence 
In that world so fair. 
For I long to win 
Glories fading not forever, 
And the joyous song begin, 
Ending never. 
Yea, how would I raise a hymn, 
Ry the living water's brim, 
Which should fill that world of beauty 
With its joyous sound. 
Oh, what sweeter duty 
Can be found, 


In the range of human thought, 
Than to tune a harp of gold 
In that upper fold, 

Where harsh discord cometh not! 


Then what wonder 
That my hopes are centred there, 
That my spirit would asunder 
Burst her prison-house of clay, 
And pursue her joyous way, 
Pluming well her wings, 
For the upper air? 
Oh, ’tis earnestly she longs 
For companionship with sainted throngs! 
And were free permission given, 
Leaving earthly things, 
Soon she ’d pass those shining portals, 
Far beyond the ken of mortals, 
And forever live in Heaven! 


THE SKATER’S SONG. 
BY MRS. ADELINE T. DAVIDSON. 


Let the sailor sing of the treacherous wave, 
And the huntsman of his Arab rave, 
When the king of the North fetters river and sea, 
The joy of the skater ’s the joy for me! 
With wings to our feet we skim along, 
And merrily echo the skater’s song! 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily! 
Merrily echo the skater’s song! 


The moon is our lamp in the cloudless sky, 
And the stars burn bright on their altars high, 
And the Northern Lights, in their fitful glow, 
Seem to mimic our mazy dance below : 

With many a wild, fantastic ray, 

They seem to mimic the skater’s play! 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily ! 

Merrily mimic the skater’s play! 


Let the Southron boast of his flowery lea, 
We can show, in its glory, a crystal sea, 
Whose diamond touch and emerald hue 
Mock the loveliest landscape ever he knew 
Like a bird of the ocean we skim o’er the main, 
And merrily echo the skater’s strain! 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily! 
Merrily echo the skater’s strain! 


Then away, away, on the crystal plain 

We will grave our path as we fly amain! 

I would the round world had a circlet of ice ; 

We'd measure a whole degree in a trice. 
We'd follow the sun in his glorious way, 
And merrily echo our jocund lay! 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily! 
Merrily echo our jocund lay! 


We'd chase the white bear to his islands of snow, 
We'd gaze where Hecla’s bright furnaces glow; 
O’er river, and channel, and ocean, and sea, 
And as free as the wind the skater shall be! 
Then away, on our diamond path away! 
And the icebergs shall echo the skater’s lay! 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily! 
Merrily echo the skater’s lay! 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
BY JOHN M. EVANS. 


O’er mountain height, o’er valley fair, 
The golden light of sunset streams, 
Clothing each scene with beauty bright, 
To wake the echoes of my dreams. 
But ’tis no dream ; once more I stand 

Within this ancient sacred fane, 
Where first my infant lips were taught 
In praise to lisp God’s holy name. 


Its turrets gray, its mossy roof, 
O’er which the ivy’s tendrils creep, 
Yon waving cypress bending low, 
Where silent dead together weep. 
Before thine altar’s holy shrine, 
The heart's pure vows have oft been paid, 
While softened shades of love divine 
Around this hallowed spot have played. 


Here oft has stood the youthful bride, 

Arrayed in robes of virgin white, 
Around whose hopes the love of years 

Has twined with strong and fond delight. 
When, on the Sabbath’s holy morn, 

The tones of church bells stir the air, 
Ilere gathering crowds, in eager haste 

To offer praise, with joy repair. 


My spirit bows with reverend awe, 
Enchained by memories of the past, 
As twilight, with her darkened folds, 
O’er hill and vale is gathering fast: 
The balmy breath of scented thyme 
With fragrance fills the brooding aur, 
While shadows soft, like angel wings, 
Are hovering round this place of prayer. 


FAREWELL. 
Imitated from the popular song “ Good-by.” 
BY CORNELIA J. ORNE. 

Written between the ages of eleven and twelve. 


You may sing of the sweet old word “Good-by,” 
And “ Adieu” may make your heart swell; 
But give to me, with a parting sigh, 
The dear old word farewell! 


Good-by is but an empty sound, 
And ne'er of the feelings can tell; 

But the heart can feel, and the bosom bound, 
To the sweet frank word farewell ! 


What do “ true lovers” say when they part, 
As their souls with affection swell? 
Adieu ’—ah no, it suits not the heart, 
But my love, or my dearest, farewell! 


And no cold good-by, or still colder adieu, 
The dying mother can tell, 

But with fervent love, and a spirit true, 
She utters her long farewell! 


Ah, who can the gushing tears repress, 
When the heartfelt words they tell? 

And to some loved friend the words sddress, 
Farewell! oh! fare thee well! 


LADY’S BOOK, 





PSALM LV. 6. 


BY ANNA MARIA W. WARD, 


On! could I, like a weary dove, 
High on the downy pinion soar, 
I’d seek the land of rest above, 
And toil no more. 


Gladly I’d bid this world adieu, 
With all its sin and care and strife, 
And dwell in that blest region 
Through an endless life. 


There ceaseless streams of pleasures flow, 
And there the weary are at rest; 
No tear they shed—no sorrow know, 
So truly blest. 


The tones of discord ne’er are heard 
Within the peaceful realms above— 
No vain dispute, no angry word, 
For all is love. 


There the fair tree of knowledge grows, 
Nor must it stand untouched, alone; 
And there life’s crystal river flows 
From God’s own throne. 


Oh! could I, like a weary dove, 
High on the downy pinion soar, 
I'd seek that better land above, 
And weep no more. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
BY M. NIKELS. 


My mother! many years have fled 
Since last thou smiledst on me, 

As, standing by thy dying bed, 
1 bade farewell to thee, 

And saw thy spirit glad exchange 
Time for eternity. 


O mother! gloomy looked the world, 
And all that once was bright 

Seemed covered with as heavy pall 
As ever shrouds the night: 

But God was kindly teaching me 
To walk by faith, not sight. 


And soon, dear mother, better thoughts 
Awoke within my breast, 

And I could e’er rejoice that thou 
Hadst entered on thy rest 

In the bright mansions which our God 
Prepares for all the blest. 


When in the grave thy form was laid, 
Oh! mother, faith was given 

Unto thy sorrowing child, to look 
Beyond this world to heaven, 

And feel that there should be rejoined 
The ties that here were riven. 


And now, when cares and troubles press, 
And lonely hours are mine, 

And with desire intense I long 
For sympathy like thine, 

My Saviour visits me in love, 
And makes [His light to shine. 

















PARTING WORDS. 
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ANN 8ST. CLAIR. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


IN a sweet secluded valley, where a streamlet flows along, 

Gladdening nature with the music of its low and gushing 
song, 

Stands a little snow-white cottage almost hid amid the 
trees, 

Which above it wave their branches in the gentle sighing 
breeze : 

Charming little vine-clad dwelling, overrun with fiow’rets 
fair, 

Ever, ever shall I love thee—there I found my Ann &t. 
Clair! 


Thither from the crowded city, from its noisy scenes away, 

Hied I when the flowers were blooming in the merry 
month of May, 

When the breezes of the spring-time, laden with their 
sweet perfume, 

To his northern home had driven stern old Winter with 
his gloom : 

How delightful then that valley! how delightful all things 
there! 

Oh, ’twas bliss to roam throughout it with my charming 
Ann &t. Clair! 


Forth at eventide we wandered, by the little stream along, 

Gazing on its limpid waters, hearkening to its murmuring 
song, 

Looking at the golden fishes o’er its shining pebbles glide, 

Watching bright and sparkling bubbles dancing down its 
purling tide ; 

Whilst upon its placid bosom, fairy-like, reflected there, 

Ever could I see the image of my lovely Ann St. Clair! 


When the silvery moon was floating through the fields of 
azure hue, 

When the twinkling stars were shining in the far cerulean 
blue, 

Strolled we arm in arm together through the fragrant rosy 
bowers, 

Enjoying sweetest converse ’mid the incense of the flowers, 

That so brightly bloomed around us with their petals 
bright and rare; 

And the loveliest of the parterre was my sweetest Ann St. 
Clair! 

And at morning when Aurora, with his bright resplendent 
rays, 

Down had darted in that valley, drinking dew-drops from 
the braes, 

Forth again we went together, promenading through the 
grove, 

Happy in our young affections, happy in our mutual love; 

Then at midday in the cottage, ‘mid the sweet exotics 
there, 

I listened to the music of my gentle Ann St. Clair! 


Days, and weeks, and months I tarried in that sweet se- 


cluded vale ; 

But when came the yellow autumn, with its frost and 
whistling gale, 

Then I bade farewell, and left it; and there went one else 
beside, 

Dear as all my hopes of Heaven—’twas my Ann &t. Clair, 
my bride! 

Thus within that lovely valley, with its thousand beauties 
rare, 

I found, and wooed, and wedded my charming Ann &t. 
Clair! 
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WHAT IS POESY? 
BY MES. DR. HICKS. 
Affectionately inscribed to Mrs. S. J. Hale, 


Au, what is poesy but to create, 

To people worlds, and raise up fairy-lands, 
To rear up Titans, gloriously great, 

To build proud palaces without hands? 


What is poesy but power sublime 
To lift Imagination’s wondrous wand, 

To float, on limpid, smoothly running rhyme, 
A panorama of a far-off land? 


What is poesy? A godlike dream, 
Enveloping somnambulists of earth. 

What is poesy but the vision’s gleam, 
When eyes are opened of no mortal birth? 


What is poesy but the power of thought? 
Bodied, and, walking forth in beauty rare, 

Seeks, in existence magically wrought, 
Glimpses of the beautiful caught in air? 


What is poesy? Subtle exhalations 

Of inward sweets, in mortal bosoms sleeping; 
Upward arising, in its aspirations, 

Like vapors o’er the face of heaven sweeping; 


Then downward coming in the tripping rbyme, 
Refreshing all on whom it haply falls, 

Like showers in some arid, summer clime, 
Coming from heaven when the desert calls. 


Ah, what is poesy? Thoughts grandly free, 
A very eagle rushing to the sky, 
Roaming the silence where Eternity 
Sits with its circling myriads throned on high. 


What is poesy? Tremendous power, 
Refining, purifying for the light, 

Buoying us up when darkest tempests lower, 
Piercing the cloud-land, scattering the night; 


Imponderable essence from on high, 

And filtered through the thick-laid stars of heaven, 
Pure as the starlight of serenest sky, 

Here only to the most beloved given. 


-_ 


PARTING WORDS. 
BY ISABELLE LELAND. 


FAREWELL! the trackless ocean calleth me, 

The white-sailed bark awhile my home must be! 
Loved ones across the ever-rolling main 
Murmur my name—they lisp it not in vain. 


I seek another land; yet think ye not, 

My own dear friends, my home shall be forgot! 
Oh, ’twere no easy task to bid my soul 

Its memory of sorrow to control! 


Farewell! farewell! and should my feet no more 
Press thy fair mould, my loved, my native shore, 
Oh, in “a better country,” in the land 

Where dwell God’s pure redeemed ones, may I stand! 


Farewell! the potent hand that holds me here, 
Think you I shall not find it everywhere? 

Yes, yes, this trust shall every fear dispel— 
God will protect me ever! Fare ye well! 








INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING bk 


ISS LAMBERT’S REGISTERED 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 


{rss Lampert, having seen the very beautiful 
vase of flowers, worked in Berlin wool, that obtained 
the honorable mention prize in the Great Exhibition, 
was struck with its simplicity and beauty; and being 
convinced that, were it generally &nown, it would 
become universally popular, she purchased the idea 
of the inventor, and now begs to lay it before the 
public; feeling assured that her opinion was well 
founded that this species of artistic work is likely to 
become one of the most popular amusements of the 
ladies of the present day; and the worker may be 
prepared for finding it as pleasant and as delicate 
an employment as any branch of needle-work. In 
its occupation, ladies can spend their leisure hours 
delightfully in the garden, the drawing-room, or 
the seaside, as neither tints nor gum are required, 
but merely the wool and the crochet-hook. 

It may be turned to as many useful as ornamental 
purposes; dresses may be worked, and wreaths for 
the head, to supersede the present Berlin wool cap, 
besides numerous other applications. 

The only materials required are Berlin wool of 
the best quality, which may be had of all colors, a 
small quantity of the finest 
iron wire, about the thickness 
of “ 30” cotton, and the com- 
mon crochet hook. 


To ror THe Lear. 


Take a leaf that you intend 
to copy, or its pattern; make 
a chain of the proper green 
tint, of the length required 
for the centre vein; retain 
the last chain stitch upon the 
hook, insert the hook into the 
next stitch, draw the wool 
through, and there will be 
found three loops upon the 
hook ; the wool must be drawn 
through again and repeated. 

The foundation of every 
leaf is formed exactly the 
same, Fig. 1 showing the 
length of chain required to 
form the Camilla leaf, from 
nineteen to twenty-six stitch- 
es, according to the size the 
worker may think proper to 
select. 

Having completed the three 
stitches, the next engraving 
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shows that the single trebles (meaning once round 
the hook) are continued four times, and then, to 


Fig. 2. 





widen it, double trebles (or twice round the hook) 
are used seven times. 

The third figure shows that to decrease the leaf at 
its junction with the stem, two single trebles must 





be worked and two plain ones: this forms one-half 
of the leaf. 

The fourth figure shows the leaf completed, by 
working the last side in precisely the same manner 
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as the first, beginning at the stem and finishing at 
the point; the wool is then drawn through the last 





loop and the end run down the centre, upon the 
upper side, to form the middle vein. 

Insert a piece of your fine iron wire carefully 
round the edge, between the twists of the wool, 
leaving sufficient at each side to mount: this is done 
by twisting it round the stem, which is formed of 
another piece of the same kind. It is then to be 
damped and hotpressed. 

The fifth figure shows the geranium leaf, which is 
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commenced in the same way as the camilla: but, in ; 
order to obtain the notches around the edge, three 
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chain stitches must be made between every three 
trebles. 


To MAKE THE FLOWERS. 


For convenience in making, we divide flowers iato 
three classes. The petalled, viz., those like Camillas, 
Roses, &c.; the Lilied class, viz., those that have 
petals which taper to a point; and Bell Flowers, as 
the Convolvulus, &c. 


Crass I.—-PetaLLep FLowers. 


Under the head of Petalled Flowers are included 
the Rose, Dahlia, Pansy, Poppy, Geranium, Forget- 
me-not, Orange-Blossom, Camilla, Sweet Pea, Ver- 
bena, &c. The directions given to complete the 
Camilla apply to all these flowers, except the 
mounting and arrangement of the petals, which 
must be done according to nature. 

To MAKE THE PetaL.—Take a flower that you 
intend to copy—the camilla, for instance; pull off 
a petal for a pattern, then form a loop for the base, 
thus ©, and work from it four chains, passing the 
wool twice round the hook, and working two trebles, 
repeating it three times round the hook, working 
Sour trebles; and to decrease, passing the wool round 
the hook twice, working two trebles, break off the 
wool and run the end in. 

In the camilla there will be required about thirty- 
two of these, decreased in size according to nature, 
and then properly mounted. 

The petal of the tulip is rather different. It is 
formed by working in rows of plain crochet the size 
required ; the ends are run down to form a point, 
the shaded frame and feathered stripe being worked 
in with a needle. 

The rose, dahlia, and other flowers of the same 


Fig. 6. 





sort, are worked in a similar manner, increasing or 
decreasing the stitches according to the pattern re- 
quired. 

For Movuntirxe.—Cut a round piece of paper 


Fig. 7. 
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rather less than the size of the flower, to tack the 
leaves to; cut a triangular piece out of each side, 
and then sew the edges together, so as to form a 
shallow saucer; cover one side, the centre half with 
green, and the outer circles with white plain cro- 
chet work. Then with needle and thread tack the 
petals in the proper places upon the paper base, and 
so complete the flower. 

The pistil and stamens are merely pieces of tho 
fine wire covered with wool of a proper tint. 





Crass II.—For maxine tue Lity Cuass. 


Lilies, including lilies of the valley, the water, 
yellow, African lily, passion flower, fuchsia, Turk’s 
cap, jessamine, iris, &c. &c. 

In consequence of their shape, the petals of these 
flowers are worked in their natural tints, precisely ; 
the same way as the “qreen” leaf of the camilla; / 
according to the flower and the size required, the 
length of chain must be made, and the single and ; 
double trebles worked with judgment, to be increased : 





and decreased according to pattern: they must be 
carefully wired and mounted with their respective 
stamens, leaves, and buds. 
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Crass ITI.—To maxe Bev Fiowers. 


All bell flowers are formed according to these 
directions, including the daffodil, gentian, blue bell, 
&e. 

The convolvulus is formed by making a white 
petal, the size of the camilla, in Fig. 6, then tying 
on the purple wool at the top of the petal, and work- 
ing six chains, casting the wool around the hook, and 
working three trebles in each chain of the white 
petal to the end; recommencing and working a 
plain row, inserting the hook twice in every chain ; 
the indentations are formed by working two chains 
between every eighth treble, the variegated vein 
being run down with a needle; it is then damped 
and hotpressed, and joined neatly together with fine 
cotion. 

Wreaths for the head, &c., are formed by making 
a frame of ribbon wire, and covering it with thin 
green silk. The roses and leaves are made according 
to the former directions, and tacked round the 
foundation. This wreath is adapted for an opera- 
cap, but is exceedingly neat and novel for an evening 
party or ball. 





KNITTED ARTI 


NARCISSUS. 


' 
Ons or two flowers only will be needed to form a 
branch, neither buds nor leaves being required. ; 
Six petals and three stamens for each flower. 

Cast on one stitch in white split Berlin wool. 

2d row.—Make one, and knit rest of row. 

3d.—Make one, purl the row. 

4th.— Knit plain row. 

5th.—Purl plain row. 

6th.—Make one, knit row. 

7th.—Make one, purl row. i 

8th.—Knit plain row. } 

9th.—Purl plain row. ; 
10th.—Make one, knit row. ; 
11th.—Make one, purl row. 

12th.—Knit row. 13th.—Purl row. 

14th.— Make one, knit row. 

15th.—Make one, purl row, 

You must now knit and purl alternately 10 rows 
without increase, and then begin to decrease one in 
the next knitted and purled rows; knit and purl 
one row plain; decrease one in the next two rows; 
knit two plain, and thus continue till you have but 
three stitches left, gather these with a rug-needle 
and fasten the wool. 

The next most important part of this flower is the 
Nectarius, which looks like a little yellow cup, edged 
with scarlet. 

The petals first made must have a wire sown 
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FICIAL 


FLOWERS. 


neatly round them, and, like all the white flowers, 
will look better if washed and slightly blued, before 
the wire is put on. 


FOR NECTARIUS. 


Cast on six stitches in very pale yellow wool, split. 

Ist row.—Knit plain. 2d.—Purl. 

3d.—Make one, knit one, repeat through the row. 

4th.—Purl one row. 5th.—Knit one row. 

6th.— Purl one row. 

7th.—Make one, knit two, repeat through the row. 

Sth.—Purl one row. 9th.—Knit one row. 

10th.—Purl one row. 

Take scarlet wool (or scarlet China silk), knitone 
row, and cast off very loosely. Sew up the open 
side. Make a little tuft of pale green, or yellow 
wool, to fill the bottom of the little cup and preserve 
its shape; place at the top of these three stamens, 
each formed by a knot of yellow wool, fixed on a 
bit of wire. Then take green wool. Cast on six 
stitches; knit a piece about half an inch long, in- 
creasing irregularly about six stitches before you 
reach the top. Sew this piece under the flower, 
closing the open side. 

The stem should be made of a piece of thin whale- 
bone, about a quarter of an inch in width, which is 
better covered first, with a strip of green tissue pa- 
per, and then with green wool as usual; the flowers 
must be fixed to the top of this, according to their 
natural appearance. 
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Wira white cotton make a chain of 12 stitches 
wide, and under this circle work 6 loops of 7 ch each, 
de, and fasten off in another place, join on a light 
shade of peach, 2 1 under the 7th ch, 3 ch, 2 more 1 
under the same loop, 3 ch, repeat under each. 

3d rownd.—A darker shade. 2 loops under the 3d 
ch between the 41, 3 ch, 2 more long under the same, 
3d ch de under next 3 ch, 3 ch, and repeat. 

4th.—Next darker shade. 21 under 3 ch between 
the 41, 4 ch, 2 more long under the same, 4 ch de 
over de, repeat. 

5th.—A pale green. 3 1 under 4 ch between the 
41, 5 ch, 3 more 1 under the same, 3 ch de under next 
1, 3 ch de under next | to this, 3 ch, repeat. 

Now with shaded scarlet work six rounds in de 


over blind cord. 
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lst round.—1 de over the end of the cord; at the 
same time work in with the same one of the points 
of the centre piece of the mat. 16 de over the cord, 
with the 17th stitch catch up the next point, repeat 
all around; in each round following this work the 
stitches close enough to cover the cord. With the 
pale green used for the centre, work an edge to the 
mat as follows: 31 under 1 stitch, taking both mesh- 
es of the chain, 5 ch, 3 1, 1 under next stitch, 3 ch, 
make 3,1 de, 3 ch, and repeat. Now make 12 leaves 
and six white flowers, as follows: For the leaf, with 
a middle shade of green, make a ch of 7 turn, m 1, 
51,18 ¢,1ch,11 in the same loop as the s ¢, 1 ch, 
1 sc in the same loop as the last two, and on the other 
side of the chain 51 and 1 s ¢ in the end of the leaf 


to draw it into shape. Make eleven more like this. 
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For a flower, with white, make a chain of 5, unite 
in each stitch, work 2dce. Next round 11 in each 
with a ch between, join the Ist and last stitches to- 
gether, fasten off and pull it into the shape of a cup, 
make 5 more and arrange them on the scarlet bor- 
der, as in the engraving. With the samo shade of 
green as that used for the leaves, make a star for 


the centre of the mat, to be placed over the cotton 
work as follows: Make ach of 5, unite, 7 ch, 1 de 
in next stitch, 7 ch, 1 de the same, repeat all round; 
you will then have 10 loops of 7 ch each, fasten off. 
If it is preferred, this mat may be lined with card- 
board, covered with white silk, but it is not neces- 
sary. 








Materials—Seven skeins of brilliant scarlet chenille; 
quarter of a yard of black net; one skein of coarse black 
sewing silk; steel shuttle, and purling pin. 

Our readers are aware that the term tapisserie 
d’auzerre is applied to embroidery done by darning 
on net. The necktie, of which we give an engrav- 
ing, is not only very comfortable, but also really 
very distingué in appearance, and particularly suita- 
ble for wearing in mourning, with a black gilet and 
jacket. 

Cut the net in half, so that each strip is two nails 
wide; one of these will make the knot and ends, and 
a sufficient length must be taken from the other to 
go round the neck. Each end is to be one and a 
half nails long, and the knot will require two nails. 
All the pieces are to be darned in the same way, 
working in the length, the effect being that of 
parailel zigzag lines. 

lst row.—Pass the needle under 2 threads, and 
over 2 in the entire longth. Begin every row at the 
same end. 

2d.—* slip the needle under the two threads on 
a line with the last two raised, sloping downwards, 
over 2, under 1, over 2, under 2, over 3, * repeat. 

3d.—Pass the needle under two on the same slop- 
ing line, * over 4, under 2, * all the way. 

4th.—Again raise the next two threads on the 
downward line, * over 3, under 2, over 2, under 1, 
over 2, under 2, * repeat. 

5th.—Raise the next two threads on the down- 
ward slope, * over 2, under 2, * throughout the line. 
Cth.— Now raise two threads sloping downwards, 
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* over 3, under 2, over 2, under 1, over 2, under 2, 
* repeat. 

7th.—2 threads upwards, * over 4, under 2, * re- 
peat. 

8th.—2 threads upwards, * over 2, under 1, over 
2, under 2, over 3, under 2, * repeat. 

These eight lines form a pattern, to be repeated 
until there is as much done as would be wide enough 
for an ordinary ribbon. Five patterns and a half 
will do for the ends, and about four for the knot and 
the piece that goes under the collar. 

The ends are edged with tatting, done with the 
coarse black silk, thus :— 

lst loop.—7 double, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 3 
double. (Draw up this, and all the other loops, in 
the form of a semicircle.) 

2d.—3 double, join, * 3 double, 1 picot, * 4 times, 
3 double. 

3d.—3 double, join; 5 double, 1 picot, * 3 dou- 
ble, 1 picot, * twice, 5 double, 1 picot, 3 double. 

4th.—Like 2d. 

5th.—3 double, join, * 4 double, 1 picot, * twice, 
3 double. 

Repeat the last four loops until sufficient is done 
to trim the ends all round, except at the part which 
is attached to the knot. The piece for the knot 
must be twisted into the form of one, and the folds 
edged also with tatting. The edges of the net are 
hemmed before the tatting is sewed on; a piece of 
chenille is sewed at the edge, over the hem, and a 
loop of chenille is twisted into every loop of tat- 
ting. 
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Fig. Ist.—Invalid’s cap of clear muslin barred 
with narrow satin ribbon. The front is composed 
of four fluted frills, each edged by aribbon heading, } 
fuil loops of the same at the side of the face, broad 
mantua strings of the same shade. 


Fig. 2d.—Nightcap, of cambric embroidery. The 
front in two rows, slightly full, the back composed 
of two puffs of plain muslin, and a small crown- 
piece of embroidery, cape. of the same. Broad 
hemmed strings, and tic. This is easily made, not 
very expensive, and will also do for an invalid’s cap. 
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Materials —Evans’ boar’s head cotton, No. 24. 


14 c * turn 1 s into the 9th stitch from the hook, ; 
pass the cotton under the stem, 13 d into the loop, 3 
1 sons,3s down the stem. 13 ¢, turn, 1 s into ; 
the 9th from the hook, pass the cotton under the 3 
stem, 2 d into the loop, join to the 9th d in the last 
eyelet, 11 d into the same loop, 1 s on s, 3 s down 
the stem, 12 c turn, 1 s into the 9th from the hook, 


prerrontd 
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pass the cotton under the stem, 4 d into the loop, 
join to the 11 d in the last eyelet, 9d into the same 
loop, 1 s on s, 3 s down the stem, 2s on the centre 
stem, 24 ¢, repeat from *, leaving 10 ¢ for the founda- 
tion—and joining the 4th d of the next eyelet to the 
9th d of the last eyelet. When a sufficient length 


is done, turn and work 1 d into each c of the 
foundation turn, 5 c, miss 2, 1] into the 3d, * 2 «, 
miss 2, 1 1 into the 3d, repeat from the *. 





EDITORS’ 


In the valuable library of the late Mr. Webster, among 
busts and portraits of great men, hangs a emall profile of 
a woman, the mother of that eminent statesman whose 
genius was the boast of his country, and whose death has 
been so universally lamented. Beneath the profile is writ- 
ten, in the well-known handwriting of her son, “ My ex- 
cellent Mother. D. W.” 

The world gives honor to Daniel Webster—his heart dedi- 
cated this honor to his mother. Would it not be worth the 
attention of statesmen, as well as philosophers, to inquire 
which of the two, the mother or her son, is the more worthy 
of being honored? 

In order to ascertain this, we must consider which of the 
two had the most important part to perform? which was 
favored with the best means of preparation? and which 
best discharged their duty ? 

That the mother’s office—to preserve the child, and stamp 
its character for time and eternity—is the most important 
a human being can hold, will hardly, I think, be ques- 
tioned by Christian men. That the mother of Daniel Web- 
ster did her duty well, his own testimony confirms, and 
his life also; for his errors were not of the kind his mo- 
ther’s teachings or example would have induced. But his 
religious feelings were precisely those that early instruc- 
tion fixes in the mind of a boy, and which no circumstances 
ean effaee. Though the brightness of those truths may be 
dimmed by the glitter of worldly glory, and their sweet 
purity lost for a while in the labyrinth where luxurious 
pleasure leads her votaries, yet the voice of conscience, that 
speaks to the man in the mother’s tone to her child, recalls 
the mind of the sternest and loftiest to his childhood’s 
faith, and he turns for strength and hope to the God he 
first bowed to worship at his mother’s knee. And thus 
Daniel Webster, in his age, acknowledged openly his faith 
in the Christian truths which, during infancy and child- 
hood, had been instilled into his heart. 

Thus the mother’s duty had been faithfully discharged— 
so far as she had been qualified for her office. AlJl that we 
know of the private history of Mr. Webster’s mother is 
this: Her maiden name was Abigail Eastman; she was a 
native of Salisbury, Mass.; and was ever noted for her in- 
telligence and piety. 

But, in those early days, the opportunities of education 
for females were very limited; nor is there any reason to 
think Mrs. Webster had received any more than the mere 
rudiments of what is now termed a common-school educa- 
tion. How much more powerful and salutary her influ- 
ence might have been over her son, had she been able to 
train his mind as well as his heart! He was prepared for 
his career in life by a liberal education, and all the means 
of acquiring knowledge which the country could furnish ; 
yet all that he has done is but for this world—for time. 
His mother wrought for heaven and eternity. Ought not 
the education of woman to be provided for by the public as 
liberally as is done for men, when to her forming care be- 
longs the moulding of human character, the life of the 
heart, if not the salvation of the soul? 

Hien Scnoors ror Grars.—In many of our cities, “ Hich 
Schools for Boys” are established and sustained in the most 
liberal manner; but, in all the land, there is but one in- 
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stitution of the kind for girls, which is at Providence, 
Rhode Island. Honor be to the State of Roger Williams, 
where liberty of conscience was first established! It now 
leads the way in enlightening the world, for never can men 
be wise till women are well instructed. 

Philadelphia has one of the most flourishing High Schools 
for Boys in the United States. It is deservedly the pride 
and boast of the city. Five hundred boys are now in their 
course of training at this High School. Where is its twin 
seminary for the daughters of the people? Are these, the 
jewels of the State, the grace and glory of their homes, to 
be forgotten, and left in comparative ignorance, when the 
character, the destiny of the coming generation are to be 
in their keeping? 

We do not believe this important subject will be much 
longer overlooked, and we will here venture to commend it 
to the earnest attention of the people of Philadelphia, wo- 
men as well as men. Surely mothers should have a deep 
interest in the education of theirdaughters. If the women 
of this city would address a memorial to the Legislature 
now in session, asking that a “High School for Girls,” 
similar in its advantages to that for “Boys,” should be 
established here, would there be any serious opposition to 
the measure? We trust not. The experiment is, at least, 
worth trying. 

Free NoRMAL ScHoois FOR FEMALE TEACHERS OF CoMMON 
Scnoors.—In our volume of the past year, we brought this 
subject before the public and before Congress, or rather our 
petition is embodied in a bill concerning common school 
education, which will probably come up during the present 
session. We therefore present again our views, and hum- 
bly request that these may be examined. 


Memorial to the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in Congress assembled :— 

Whereas there are now, within these United States and 
Territories, more than two millions of children and youth 
destitute, or nearly so, of proper means of education, re- 
quiring, at this moment, 20,000 additional teachers, if we 
give to each instructor the care of one hundred pupils, 
quite too many for any common school with only one 
teacher—therefore we beg to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing propositions :— 

1, That to find 20,000 young men, who would enter on 
the office of pedagogue, would be utterly impossible, while 
the great West, the mines of California, and the open 
ocean, laving China and the East, are inviting them to 
adventure and activity. 

2. That, therefore, young Women must become the 
teachers of Common Schools, or these must be given up. 

8. That young women are the best teachers has been 
proved arid acknowledged by those men who have made 
trial of the gentle sex in schools of the most difficult de- 
scription (see Reports of the “ Board of Popular Education,” 
“Reports of Common Schools in Massachusetts,” c.), be- 
cause of the superior tact and moral power natural to the 
female character. 

4. That female teachers are now largely employed, on an 
average of five of these to one male teacher, in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and wherever the com- 
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mon school system is in a prosperous condition; and every- 
where these teachers are found faithful and useful. 

5. That, to make education universal, it must be moderate 
in exp , and women can afford to teach for one-half, or 
even less, the salary which men would ask, because the 
female teacher has only to sustain herself; she does not 
look forward to the duty of supporting a family, should she 
marry; nor has she the ambition to amass a fortune; nor 
is she obliged to give from her earnings support to the State 
or Government. 

6. That the young women of our land, who would will- 
ingly enter on the office of teacher, are generally in that 
class which must earn their livelihood; therefore these 
should have special and gratuitous opportunities of pre- 
paring them for school duties ; thus the Normal Schools, in 
educating these teachers of Common Schools, are rendering 
a great national service. 

7. That, though the nation gives them opportunity of 
education gratuitously, yet these teachers, in their turn, 
will do the work of educating the children of the nation 
better than men could do, and at a far less expense; there- 
fore the whole country is vastly the gainer by this system. 

8. That it is not designed to make a class of celibates, but 
that these maiden school-teachers will be better prepared 
to enter the marriage state, after the term of three or four 
years in their office of instructors, than by any other mode 
of passing their youth from seventeen or eighteen to twenty- 
one. That earlier marriages are productive of much of the 
unhappiness of married women, of many sorrows, sickness, 
and premature decay and death, there can be no doubt. 

From the foregoing facts and statements, showing the 
importance of woman’s agency in the instruction of the 
young, and the pressing need of Female Teachers in thé 
Common Schools throughout the land, we venture to re- 
quest that your honorable body would make some provision 
for the suitable education of those young ladies who are 
willing to become teachers, if the way is opened before 
them. 

We respectfully ask the attention of Congress to this sub- 
ject. While the public domain is parcelled out and granted 
for internal improvements and plans of national aggran- 
dizement, we would humbly suggest that a small portion 
be set apart and allotted for the benefit of the Daughters 
of the Republic. Three or four millions of acres of land 
would be sufficient to found and endow one Free Normal 
School for the education of Female Teachers in every State 
of the Union. These institutions could be modelled and 
managed in each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants, 
and young ladies of every section would be trained as in- 
structors for children in their own vicinity. This would be 
found of immense advantage in the States where schools 
have hitherto been neglected. In short, the value of all 
the physical improvements in our country will be immea- 
surably enhanced by this provision for Female Education; 
because in the influence of intelligent and pureminded 
women lies the moral power which gives safety and per- 
manence to our institutions, and true glory to our nation. 








Homestzap Exemptioy.—It has been truly, as well as 
eloquently said, that “Women are the Corinthian pillars 
that adorn and support society; the institutions that pro- 
tect women, throw a shield also around children; and 


where women and children are provided for, man must be 
secure in his rights.” 

From this radical law of society, which makes the best 
interests of humanity dependent on the integrity and com- 
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fort of the Homes of the People, arises the necessity that 
legislation should protect the sacredness, and insure the 
safety of the places where women and children dwell. We 
hope that every State in our broad land will take heed of 
this paramount duty. Already sixteen of these States have 
done it. 

The following extracts exhibit the various qualifications 
of the Homestead Exemption Bills now in force in the 
several States named : — 

Maine.—A \ot of land, a dwelling-house, and outbuildings 
thereon, or so much thereof as shall not exceed $5000 in 
value. 

Vermont.—The homestead of every housekeeper, or head 
of a family, to the value of $500, and the yearly products 
thereof. 

Massachusetts —The lot and buildings thereon occupied 
as a residence, to the value of $5000. 

New York.—The lot and buildings thereon occupied as a 
residence, to the value of $5000. 

Maryland.—Al! real estate acquired by marriage during 
the life of a wife, from execution for debt of husband. 

Georgia.—Twenty acres of land, including dwelling and 
improvements, not to exceed $200; and the additional 
amount of five acres for each child under fifteen years of 
age. 

Florida.—Forty acres of land, when not in any town or 
city, and provided such does not exceed in value $400. 

Alabama.—¥orty acres of land to every farmer, and to 
every housekeeper, residing in a town or city, a house and 
lot not to exceed $3000 in value. 

Texas—Two hundred acres of land, when not in any 
town lots, not to exceed $2000 in value. 

Ohio.—Every family a homestead not to exceed $500 in 
value. 

Michigan.—Forty acres, with dwelling-house and appur- 
tenance, when not in town or city; if in town or city, a lot 
or dwelling-house not to exceed in value $1500. 

IWinois.—Lot of ground and buildings occupied as a resi- 
dence, not exceeding in value $1000. 

Jowa.—Forty acres of land, not in town or city, or a town 
or city lot not exceeding in amount one-fourth of an acre. 

California.—The homestead, consisting of a quantity of 
land, together with the dwelling-house thereon and its ap- 
purtenances, and not exceeding in value the sum of $5000, 

New Jersey. —A homestead to each head of a family, be- 
ing the family residence, to the value of $500; not to be 
assets in the hands of an administrator, but to remain for 
the benefit of the widow, and until the maturity of the 
minor child. 

South Carolina.—A homestead of fifty acres of land, in- 
cluding the dwelling-house and appurtenances, not to ex- 
ceed $500 in value, and to extend to any property situated 
within the limits of any city or town corporate. 


To CornresPponDENTS.—The following articles are accepted: 
“ The Carltons,” “ My Mother's Miniature,” “ Little Willie,” 
“Dying,” “ Mary Pryor,” “ Strength,” “ The Rights of Wo- 
man,” “Then I shall never Marry,” “ Letter,” &., “The 
Young Housekeeper,” and “ Stanzas.” 

The following are declined: “Winter,” “The Fading 
Beauty,” “ Translations from the German” (none wanted at 
present), “Poetry of the Fan,” “Gertrude,” “Away with 
Sorrow,” “I Hate Him,” “ A Secret worth Knowing” (quite 
a misnomer), “ Prids,” “The way to find a Lover” (but nob 
to keep him), and “Then I shall never Marry.” 
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OUR TREASURY. 
ON FALSEHOOD IN CHILDREN, AND ITS CURE, 


BY MES. CHILD. 


Peraaprs there is no evil into which children so easily 
and so universally fall, as that of lying. 

The temptation to it is strong, and therefore the encou- 
ragement to veracity should be proportionably strong. If 
a child breaks anything and honestly avows it, do not be 
angry with him. If candor procures a scolding, besides 
the strong effort it naturally costs, depend upon it, he will 
soon be discouraged. In such cases, do not speak till you 
can control yourself—say, “I am glad you told me. It was 
a very valuable article, and I am truly sorry it is broken; 
but it would have grieved me much more to have had my 
son deceive me.” And having said this, do not reproach- 
fully allude to the accident afterward. I was about to 
say that children shculd never be punished for what was 
honestly avowed; but perhaps there may be some cases 
were they will do again and again what they know to be 
wrong, from the idea that an avowal will excuse them; in 
this case, they tell the truth from policy, not from con- 
science; and they should be reasoned with, and punished. 
However, it is the safe side to forgive a good deal, rather 
than run any risk of fostering habits of deception. Should 
you at any time discover your child in a lie, treat it with 
great solemnity. Let him see that it grieves you, and 
strikes you with horror, as the worst of all possible faults. 
Do not restore him to your confidence and affection until 
you see his heart is really touched by repentance. If false- 
hood becomes a habit with him, do not tempt him to make 
1) stories, by asking him to detail all the circumstances 
connected with the affair he has denied. Listen coldly to 
what he says, and let him see, by your manner, that you 
do not ask him questions, because you have not the least 
confidence in his telling the truth. But remember to 
encourage, a4 well as discourage. Impress upon his mind 
that God will help him to get rid of the evil whenever he 
really wishes to get rid of it; and that every temptation he 
overcomes will make the next one more easy. Receive any 
evidence of his truth and integrity with delight and 
affection; let him see that your heart is full of joy that he 
has gained one victory over so great a fault. 

Let your family never hear trifling deceptions glossed 
over by any excuses; speak of them with unlimited abhor- 
rence and contempt. 

Above all things, let your own habits be of the strictest 
truth. Examine closely! You will be surprised to find in 
how many little things we all act insincerely. I have at 
this moment in my memory a friend who probably would 
be very indignant to be told she did not speak the truth; 
and I dare say, on all that she deemed important occasions, 
she might be relied on: yet she did deceive her children. 
True, she thought it was for their good; but that was 
a mistake of hers; deception never produces good. I ore 
evening saw her remove a plate of plum-cake from the tea- 
table to the closet. Her youngest daughter asked for a 
piece; the reply was, “It is all gone. Puss came and ate 
it up;” at the same time the mother winked to a little girl, 
two or three years older, not to fell that she had seen her 
put it in the closet. There is an old proverb about killing 
two birds with one stone—here two daughters were injured 
by one lie. The youngest was deceived, and the oldest was 
taught to participate in the deception. Mere experience 
would soon teach the little girl that the cat did not eat the 
cake; and having found that her mother would lie, she 
would in all probability dispute her even when she spoke 
the truth. And after all, what use is there in resorting 











to such degrading expedients? Why not tell the child, 
“The plum-cake is in the closet; but it is not good for you 
at night, and I shall not give you a piece until morning?” 
If she had been properly educated, this would have satis- 
fied her; and if she chose to be troublesome, being put to 
bed without her supper would teach her a lesson for the 
future. 

A respect for the property of others must be taught 
children; for, until they are instructed, they have very 
loose ideas upon the subject. A family of children cannot 
be too much urged and encouraged to be generous in 
lending and giving to each other; but they should be 
taught a scrupulous regard for each other's property. 
They should never use each other’s things, without first 
asking, “ Brother, may I have your sled?” “Sister, may I 
have your book?” &c. They should be taught to put them 
carefully in place, when they have done using them; and 
should be impressed with the idea that it is a greater fault 
to injure another’s property than to be careless of our own. 
If any little barter has been made, and a dispute afterward 
arises, hear both sides with perfect impartiality, and allow 
no departure from what was promised in the bargain. 
From such little things as these, children receive their first 
ideas of honesty and justice, as well as truth 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 


Perception of beauty is one of the most decided charac. 
teristics by which man is distinguished from the brute. 
We discover no symptoms of admiration in animals of a 
lewer grade than ourselves. The peacock excites no defe- 
rence from the splendor of his plumage, nor the swan from 
her snow-white feathers; and the verdant fields, in their 
summer bloom, attract no more, than as their flowery 
sweets allure the insect tribe, who in their turn are followed 
by their foes. To man alone belongs the prerogative of 
appreciating beauty, because admiration is graciously de- 
signed as the means of leading him on to moral excellence. 








Literary Notices. 


Booxs By Mat.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From Lipprncort, Grampo, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

POLITICS FOR AMERICAN CHRISTIANS: a Word 
upon our Example as a Nation, our Labor, our Trade, Elec- 
tions, Education, and Congressional Legislature. We are not 
told to whom we are indebted for these declamatory pages. 
The author has kept that secret to himself, while he makes 
some gloomy speculations in regard to the manner in which 
our countrymen perform their Christian and political du- 
ties. He is particularly severe upon voters, and upon 
those who are elevated to responsible stations by the votes 
of the people. Congressmen, collectively, come in for a 
heavy share of his opprobrium, and they may deserve it; 
but we are not so certain that a union of Christian senti- 
ment in this country will ever be strong enough to combat 
successfully the evils of which he complains. A union of 
Christian sentiment in politics obviously means a Christian 
party in politics. For such a party we can see no chance, 
in the present divided and subdivided condition of the 
Christian sects, whose apprehension and jealousy of each 
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other's advances in influence and power can only be 
equalled by the suspicion and acrimony of the rival politi- 
cal parties. Seeing what Christianity has invariably con- 
sented to be, and to do, when leagued with politics or 
government—that it was only when under such a part- 
nership that she stained her pure garments with the blood 
of the persecuted—great as may be the present evils of our 
political system, we prefer bearing them patiently than to 
« fly to others which we know not of,” excepting as we think 
we find them reddening the page of all previous history. 

THE FISCAL HISTORY OF TEXAS. Embracing an Ac- 
count of the Revenues, Debts, and Currency from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution in 1834 to 1851-2. With re- 
marks on American Debts. By William M. Gouge, author 
of “ A Short History of Paper-Money and Banking in the 
United States.” For our own part, we cannot pretend to 
be a judge of a work of this character. Public, or national, 
or State finances have never come within the range of our 
practice or speculations. We are aware, however, that re- 
venues, currency, and banking have for many years past 
occupied the undivided attention of the author of this vol- 
ume, in whom we recognize an able political writer, who, 
in times gone by, was the editor of the late “ Philadelphia 
Gazette.” 

THE IRIS: an Illuminated Souvenir for 1853. Edited by 
Professor John 8. Hart. This is a splendid and beautiful 
combination of art and literature. Its contents embrace 
thirty-five contributions from the popular authors of the 
day, and twelve admirabie illustrations from the best 
artists. The present is the third year of the “ Iris.” It has 
grown in beauty, grace, and sweetness ever since its birth, 
and promises to be a favorite for years to come, with all 
who can truly appreciate the brilliancy of its embellish- 
ments and the chaste and classical order of its literature. 

Although this excellent work is comprised in the list of 
annuals, and makes its appearance when such books aro 
more particularly in demand, it is, nevertheless, a memo- 
rial of love or friendship, that will be acceptable at all sea- 
sons—an offering that will not fail to remind us of the 
pleasures of the past, and a gift that will always enliven 
our hopes of the future. 

THE DEW-DROP: a Tribute of Affection for 1853. An- 
other beautiful annual from the same publishers. It pre- 
sents us with twenty-five prose and poetical articles on 
various interesting subjects, and with eight very appropri- 
ate illustrations. These works will be highly acceptable to 
those who give and to those who receive. 

From C. G. Henperson & Co., corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

GOOD AUNT FANNY’S BUDGET OF STORIES AND 
LEGENDS FOR CHILDREN. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Illustrated with fifty spirited engravings from origi- 
nal designs. This is a neat little volume of three hundred 
pages, embracing twenty-eight amusing stories for the 
younger class of readers. The volume will be a most ac- 
ceptable present, in or out of the gift season, to all embryo 
philosophers and poetesses. 

ESOP IN RHYME; or, Old Friends ina New Dress. By 
Marmaduke Park. This is another neatly printed volume 
from the same publishers. It is very handsomely illus- 
trated, and is written in a style that will attract the atten- 
tion of juvenile readers. 

Messrs. Henderson & Co. deserve a great deal of credit 
for the manner in which they bring out their works, and 
also for the kind of works they bring out. 


From J. 8. Reprrerp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 


CAP SHEAF. A Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle. This 





is a volume of tales, twenty in number, in the relation of 
which the author has evinced a feeling heart, a sound 
judgment, and a fervid poetical imagination. 

REGAL ROME: an Introduction to Roman History. By 
Francis W. Newman, Professor of Latin in University Col- 
lege, London. This will no doubt prove a very valuable 
assistant to the students of Roman history, who have here 
tofore been greatly abused through the introduction, by 
modern historians, of the fabulous creations and imaginary 
personages of the ancients. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. A Theme for the Time. 
By Caroline Chesebro’, author of “Isa, a Pilgrimage,” 
“Dreamland,” etc. This is no common work of fiction. 
The author has evidently studied the human heart, as well 
in its proudest aspirations as in its deepest despair ; as well 
in its moments of self-possession and high and virtuous re- 
solves, as in its moments of weakness and moral debase- 
ment. It is evident, however, that the work is not com- 
plete. As yet, these “Children of Light” appear to us 
through a mist, rather darkly, which would rather induce 
us to inquire, if such are the children of light, what are we 
to apprehend of the children of an opposite nature? But, 
as we have said, the volume closes too abruptly to admit 
of the suggestion that it is complete, and therefore we shall 
await the good pleasure of the author, though not without 
some impatience, for the sequel, from which we hopo to re- 
ceive an abundance of light in regard to certain individuals 
and events, now deeply involved in obscurity. 

LEGENDS OF LOVE AND CHIVALRY. The Chevaliers 
of France from the Crusaders to the Marechals of Lowis XIV. 
By Henry William Herbert, author of “The Cavaliers of 
England,” “The Knights of England, France, and Scot- 
land,” “The Puritans of New England,” etc. etc. Those 
who are familiar with the works of this author, some of 
which have just been named, will very naturally be grati- 
fied with the appearance of the present volume, because it 
relates to kindred subjects and to contemporaneous times 
and actors. 

THE PRETTY PLATE. By John Vincent, Esq. Tilue- 
trated by Darley. A story especially appropriate for Ro- 
man Catholic children. 

SPEECHES ON THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE 
OF IRELAND. With introductory notes by Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher. We never had a great deal of confidence in 
the prudence or the statesmanship of the “young Ireland- 
ers,” nor is that feeling very greatly increased by the revo- 
lutionary appeals of Mr. Meagher. They are indeed elo- 
quent, patriotic, and justly indignant against the enslavers 
of his country ; but they are wanting in that forecast which 
can alone prepare a nation for a successful struggle, and a 
triumphant achievement of her liberties. The idea of 
fighting England, and conquering against such odds as that 
great power presents, in comparison with Ireland, never 
entered the heads of the predecessors of the young Ireland 
party, yet they, nevertheless, effected all that has been done 
for Irish liberty since her union with the British empire. 
As specimens of eloquence and patriotic feeling, these 
speeches will attract attention, and will receive applause. 

From CHARLES ScripveRr, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 
through T. B. Perersoy, Philadelphia :— 

FRANK FREEMAN’S BARBER SHOP. A Tale. By 
Rev. Baynard R. Hall, D. D., author of “New Purchase,” 
“Something for Everybody,” etc. Illustrated by Rush and 
Hall. There is some reason to apprehend that the book 
market will soon be overstocked with fictions and romances 
on the subject of slavery. The work before us, however, 
gives no evidence that the materials at the disposal of in- 
genious writers are by any means “used up.” The author 
of “Frank Freeman” has taken a new course, in the pur 
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suit of which he is severe upon all parties concerned in the 
dispute, excepting the colonizationists. At the same time 
that he unqualifiedly laments, if he does not qualifiedly 
condemn the existence of slavery, he pays a just tribute to 
the humane and generous character of the people on whom 
it has been entailed. He shows no quarters to the parties 
in the North who are engaged in disturbing the relations 
of master and slave, as they exist at the South, and points 
to Africa as worthy of all their energies in establishing it 
as the future home of the negro race. We observe, as in 
almost every other work on the same subject, that the in- 
cidents of the story are melancholy in the extreme, though 
not always probable. 





From Crartes Scripner, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 
Although this work makes no pretensions to originality, 
the friends of the great novelist will find in it an authentic 
and agreeable biography of their favorite. To write a 
“true biography, a history of the man’s life, and to do so 
faithfully and lovingly, is all that has here been attempt- 
ed.” §So says the author, who acknowledges himself to be 
indebted to “ Allan’s Life,” and to Washington Irving's 
“Sketch of Abbotsford,” and also to Lockhart’s work, 
“which has proved too diffuse and too extensive for gene- 
ral circulation.” 

From Grorce P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through Henry Carey Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS: comprising 
Anecdotical, Personal, and Descriptive Sketches by various 
Writers. Ilustrated with Views of their Residences, from 
Original Designs, and a fac-simile of the Manuscript of each 
Author. This is a most beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound and illustrated volume. The homes of American 
authors! Just look at them! What a display of archi- 
tectural beauty! What rich and brilliant scenery—wood- 
lands, spacious lawns, lakes, rivers, and seas, all combin- 
ing to gratify the heart, and to elevate the spiritualities of 
authorship! Who would not be an author, if such are the 
rewards of his toils, if such are the inspirers of his genius? 
But, alas! we fear that the few here represented comprise 
only the “favored few.” Only think! Seventeen American 
authors are all that have been found, out of the entire 
catalogue of American poets, philosophers, romance writers, 
divines, politicians, theologians, moralists, metaphysicians, 
etc., who could actually “call a home their own,” a repre- 
sentation of which it was proper to place within the lids of 
this “elegantly gotten up book!” Let not those despair, 
however, who have not been admitted within the chosen 
number and the select companionship of the few who have 
beautiful homes. There is a good time coming for all! 
when the international copyright law will probably place 
all on a level, according to their merits. Meantime, we 
will rejoice in the evidences of “elegant sufficiency” and 
literary ease which we happily have before us. Long may 
the possessors of these beautiful homes, who still live, con- 
tinue to enjoy them, and be able to weave new garlands, 
and to form new chaplets for the honor of American litera- 
ture! 

From G. P, Purnam, New York, through A. Hart, Phila- 
delphia :— 

ROMANCE OF STUDENT LIFE ABROAD. By Richard 
B. Kimball, author of “St. Leger,” etc. A very pleasant 
volume, full of natural life, incident, and feeling, the style 
graphic and “sketchy,” but vigorous, dignified, and classi- 
cal. We do not just now remember a modern book which 
embraces so much in so small a compass that is really cal- 
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culated to interest and amuse, and, we may add, to touch 
the heart and sensibilities of the reader. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through W. 8. Martien, 
144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORLD'S LACONICS; or the Best Thoughts of the 
Best Authors. By Everard Berkeley. In prose and poetry. 
With an introduction by William B. Sprague, D.D. This 
is a volume of more than four hundred pages. It contains 
an almost innumerable number of beautiful thoughts on 
practical subjects, elegantly expressed, and alphabetically 
arranged, rendering the work particularly valuable as a 
book of reference. We borrow from the “ Laconics,” as ap- 
plicable to its pages, a sentiment of Pope: “ Nothing is more 
certain than that much of the force, as well as grace of 
arguments or instructions, depends on their conciseness.” 
Here, then, we have concise and graceful arguments, en- 
forcing the principles of virtue, and teaching the lessons of 
wisdom. An excellent feature of the book is this: it gives 
the names of the authors from whom the selections have 
been made. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF ELISHA. Translated from the 
German of F. W. Krummacher, author of “ Last Days of 
Elisha,” etc. With an introduction by Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. To be followed by other volumes of Krummacher'’s 
works. This is truly a noble offering from the pen of an 
evangelical teacher, to the defences of Bible Christianity, 
against which infidelity, under the name of “ Rationalism,” 
has been for some time marshalling its forces in Germany. 
In the words of the eloquent author of the introduction, 
these discourses “are distinguished for simplicity of 
thought, beautiful and original imagery, and for that in- 
genious and striking impressiveness which leaves strong 
and vivid impressions on the memory.” 

A SEQUEL TO THE FEMALE JESUIT: containing hes 
Previous History and Recent Discovery. By Mrs. 8. Luke, 
author of “The Female Jesuit; or, the Spy in the Family.” 
As we never had an opportunity to peruse the work to 
which the volume before us is a sequel, we feel unable, of 
course, to give an opinion of the merits of either. We 
gather, however, by a glance at the pages of the “ Sequel,” 
that its object is to prove the identity of a female impostor 
who was successful in deceiving both Protestants and 
Catholics in England and in other parts of Europe. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lrypsay & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

WOMAN’S RECORD; OR, SKETCHES OF ALL DIS- 
TINGUISHED WOMEN FROM “ THE BEGINNING” TILL 
A. D. 1850. Arranged in four eras. With selections from 
female writers of every age. By Sarah Josepha Hale, 
Editor of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” author of “Traits of 
American Life,” “Northwood,” “The Vigil of Love,” “The 
Judge,” etc. etc. This is a large octavo volume of nine 
hundred pages, illustrated by two hundred and thirty por- 
traits, engraved on wood by Lossing and Barrett, In re- 
ference to the ability, the discrimination, and the untiring 
industry of the author of this noble work, we need say no- 
thing to the readers of the “ Lady’s Book.” Indeed, we can 
say nothing to the friends of literature, and to the admirers 
of female genius, either at home or abroad, that will be 
new to them, or that can possibly impart to them a higher 
opinion than they already entertain of the refined intellect 
and pure heart of Sarah Josepha Hale. In the volume 
before us, we discover these traits of character—the dis- 
criminating head and the pure heart—in every page. We 
see with what generous exultation she points to the noble 
actions and exalted virtues of those of her sex who have 
distinguished themselves in the various duties and stations 
of life to which they were called; and we see also with 
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what independence and candor the author presents the 
darker traits of some of the characters she is compelled to 
portray; but, in doing which, while she never resists the 
promptings of true Christian charity, she fails not to con- 
demn their vices, nor hesitates to hold up the unhappy de- 
linquents as examples of the infamy and fearful retribution 
which follow the career of female vanity and misdirected 
ambition. We have no doubt of the reception of this work 
with all readers of taste and judgment, nor do we hesitate 
to say that it will add greatly to the deservedly high lite- 
rary reputation of the author. The following passage we 
quote from the dedication of the book: “ Dedicated to the 
men of America, who show, in their laws and customs con- 
cerning women, ideas more just, and feelings more noble 
than were ever evinced by men of any other nation.” 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By 
Charles Lanman. The author of this interesting volume 
was the private secretary of the lamented statesman. The 
sketch he has presented will doubtless be succeeded by a 
more full and complete biography of the illustrious man. 
We were struck with the fact that portraits given in this 
work, all of which, however, are on wood, differ very essen- 
tially from all the popular representations we have seen 
of Mr. Webster. 

From D. Appiteton & Co., New York, through Livpsay & 
Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL; or, the Children’s Journey. 
By Alice B. Neal. This is a very pleasant and instructive 
little story, by one who has made herself familiar with the 
sympathies of childhood. 

CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTII. By Alice 
B. Neal (Cousin Alice), author of “No Such Word as Fail,” 
ete. etc. An admirable lesson for the young, and one, too, 
from which impatient, and consequently unhappy persons 
of almost any age, may receive some wise, salutary advice. 

ESSAYS FROM THE “LONDON TIMES.” Second series. 
Forming a new and agreeable volume of “ Appleton’s Lt- 
brary of the Best Authors.” 


From the same publishers, through C. G. Henperson & 
Oo., corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, and T. B. Prrzrson, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. By Grace 
Aquilar, author of “Women of Israel,” etc. ete. This vol- 
ume contains nineteen different stories from the pen of 
this elegant writer, whose early decease devolved the duty 
of collecting and publishing her works upon an affectionate 
mother. 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. Sketches of the Life 
of Mr. Samuel Budget, late of Kingwood Hill. By William 
Arthur, A. M., author of “ A Mission to the “;sore,” etc. 
We have here the life and the example of a truly Christian 
man, who, under all the temptations of a prolonged mer- 
cantile life, sustained an unblemished reputation, and, 
though he had risen from small means to fortune and 
affluence, had a heart full of charity and benevolence to- 
wards all men. We hope this record of his exemplary life 
will have its influence upon others in the same pursuits 
into whose hands it may happily fall. There is no reason 
why Christianity and commerce should ever part company. 
Without the practical guidance of Christianity, commerce 
and trade degenerate into sordid, tricky meanness, and 
men become callous to every consideration but self. Read 
this book, and observe the benignant operation of Christ- 
ianity in connection with industrious commercial habits. 

KNICK-KNACKS FROM AN EDITOR’S TABLE. By L. 
Gaylord Clark. This is a most judicious selection from the 
rich literary dishes that have been served up from time to 
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time on the “table” of the ‘ Knickerbocker Magazine.” 
The articles are brief, witty, and sentimental, now calling 
forth a quiet smile or a hearty laugh, and anon suffusing 
the cheeks of the sensitive reader with those pearly drops 
which have their fountains in all good and gentle hearts. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ-BOODLE; and some Pas- 
sages in the Life of Major Gahagan. By W. M. Thackeray, 
author of “ Pendennis,” ete. ete. Price 50 cents. This 
work is uniform with “ Appleton’s Popular Library of the 
Best Authors.” A very amusing volume. 








From H. Lone & Broraer, New York :— 

EUROPE IN A HURRY. By George Wilkes. This is 
the title of a very handsomely printed and bound volume 
of four hundred and forty-nine pages, with a portrait of the 
author. The contents of the volume were originally pub- 
lished in the “New York Police Gazette,” of which Mr. 
Wilkes is the editor. These letters attracted considerable 
attention in the course of their publication in the “Ga- 
zette,” and are now offered to the public in a very elegant 
dress and durable form. 

FATHER JONATHAN; OR, THE SCOTTISH CON- 
VERTS. A Catholic Tale. By Rev. John McDermott. Wa 
are indebted to the reverend author for a copy of this 
work. It is what is called a “controversial novel,” and, 
like all such novels, whether of Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant parentage, makes out its own case triumphantly. 
With the religious dogmas of this or of that faith, whether 
they come to us in novels, or in romances of history, or in 
grave polemical disputations, we can here take no part. We 
may say of this work, however, that it shows evidences of 
having been written by a zealous priest, educated, and fully 
conversant with the doctrines of his church. M’Grath, 
publisher, North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

From G. P. Purnam, New York, through T. B. Perrrson, 
Philadelphia :-— 

KATHAY: a Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings 
Macaulay. This book presents the reader with a great 
deal of solid information, independent of the usual amount 
of incident necessary to the enlivenment of a long “cruise.” 
The author is deserving of a numerous company, in retrac- 
ing his long cruise during these long evenings, a portion of 
which, at least, should be devoted to study and reflectieon— 
and to cheap travelling, by the way. 


THE TRUE AIMS OF AMERICAN AMBITION. An 
Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Pennsylwa 
nia College, Gettysburg, September 15,1852. By Robert T. 
Conrad. We have received a copy of this able address from 
our friend, the author. It is a noble production, patriotic 
in all its sentiments, classical in language and references, 
and philosophic and statesmanlike in its admonitions and 
conclusions. While the author points to our own happy 
republic with just pride and admiration—while he exults 
in “ her valor, her virtues, but more than all, her liberty, 
calm and crimeless, lofty and self-restrained, that lifts her 
above all ancient or modern comparison, the morning star 
of the nations”—he neglects not to point out the delusions 
of ambition under which our great predecessors in republi- 
canism fell into anarchy and despotism, and who have left 
but a few mouldering ruins, and a brief but sad history, to 
tell us of what they were. We hope the application of the 
lessons of history to the generous impulses of American 
liberty, and to our perhaps too rapid progress jn the acqui- 
sition of weaith and territory, will have left the same deep 
impression upon the hearts of his auditory, which they had 
evidently imprinted upon the mind of the orator. 
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From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “Ab- 
bottsford edition of the Waverley Novels.” Vol.2. “The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” “ Peveril of the Peak,” “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” and “St. Ronan’s Well.” A beautiful edition, and 
should be in every library. 

From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “ Whitehall; or, the Times of Crom- 
well.” A Romance of English history. By the author of 
“Whitefriars.” Illustrated. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “ History of Romulus.” By Jacob 
Abbott. With engravings.—“ Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution.” No. 29. Price 25 cents. 

From George P. Putnam & Co., New York: “ Pictures of 
St. Petersburgh.” A most excellent picture of Russia as 
seen in that great city. The article about Sontag in this 
number is from this work. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York, through H.C. Baird, 
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Philadelphia: “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England.” By Fred. L. Olmsted. With wood-cuts. Se 
cond series. 

From Garrett & Co., New York: “Minnie Grey; or, Who 
is the Heir?” By the author of “ Amy Lawrence; or, the 
Freemason’s Daughter,” “ Stanfield Hall,” etc. Beautifully 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “ Walde-Warren: a 
Tale of Circumstantial Evidence.” A Prize Novel. By 
Emerson Bennett, author of “ Viola,” “Prairie Flower,” 
ete. etc. Price 25 cents. 

From Weik & Wieck, Agents, 195 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia: “Meyer's Universum.” Nos. 8,9, and 10. This 
work continues to present us with numerous beautiful 
views in Europe and America, admirably engraved, accom- 
panied by correct letter-press illustrations. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through W. B. Zieber, 
Philadelphia: “ Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany.” Volume 7. 
Complete in itself. Price 20 cents. Short and agreeable 
stories and sketches. 





Gobeys Arm- Chair. 


Goper’s VaLeytixz.—We shall be anxiously looking out, 
on the proper day, for those valentines that our friends 
have, from time to time, so kindly promised us. It does 
not matter to us particularly whether we receive them on 
the very day or not. It may be before, or after, or now. We 
allude to those sundry “ promises to pay.” In all cases, we 
will return our autograph. 

Loox at our engravings: “My Boys, Sir;” “ Nose out of 
Joint ;’ “The Villa;” “The Fancy Party.” Talk of your 
fifteen hundred dollars for the embellishment of one num- 
ber. The embellishments alone, for cost of plates, printing, 
and paper, cost nearly double that amount. Our magazine 
is more expensive to publish than any other magazine in 
the United States. We would cheerfully give two hundred 
and fifty pages for the same price we now charge, if we 
could omit the plates. But the public will not be satisfied 
with nothing but wood engravings. 

Our “Fancy Party” Prcrurz.—We have been thanked 
“many a time and oft,” for our seasonable plates of fancy 
dresses for children’s parties. We think the one in this 
number embraces a greater variety, and much prettier 
dresses than any we have ever given. 

We are again indebted to Samuel Sloan, the celebrated 
architect, for the beautiful original design of “The Villa” 
which we publish in this number. Mr. Sloan is the editor 
of the “ Model Architect,” published by Messrs. E. 8. Jones 
and Co. of this city, at fifty cents per number. The en- 
graving is printed in colors at the extensive establishment 
of the Messrs. Collins, and is a beautiful specimen of the art. 

Tar following was received from a retired editor: 4 “Go 
ahead with your book, for, unladylike as I am, the con- 
founded thing always interests me more than I am willing 
to admit. I am sure I never felt satisfied since I left the 
tripod and lost the ‘exchange,’ until I sent you the three 
dollars and got it on my (I mean our) table again; but I 
made wife believe that it was all owing to her coaxing me 
up a little to get her old favorite!” Thank you, friend 8.! 
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A apy writing us from Grenada, Mi., says: “ As to the 
book itself, it is the guide for all the fashions; every little 
trimming is noticed with the greatest particularity; and 
nothing else will do. You do not know what pleasure the 
receipt of it gives us.” 


Nezak Ly all our exchanges have responded to our notices 
about borrowers; they seem to consider it even a greater 
nuisance than we do. They agree to have printed on the 
numbers, in bold letters, “Subscribe, and don’t cheat the 
publisher by borrowing.” One of them adds: “But our 
experience is, that those who are too stingy to pay the price 
for Godey one year are by nature incapable of enjoying the 
rich literary treat monthly presented to its readers.” 

Tuvs speaks the editor of the “Family Mirror” at Car- 

rollton, Ky >— 
& “Gopey’s GaLiery or Spienprm Enaravines.—We have 
received No. 1 of this beautiful publication, and cannot say 
too much in its praise. It is a collection of gems by the 
first artists of the world. If Godey treats all his friends 
and patrons to a copy, the ladies will certainly connect his 
name with the Presidency one of these days.” 

We will sell any of our subscribers a copy of this book 
of gems for fifty cents. 

Wer perceive with pleasure that the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Company have established a cheap line to New 
York, the price fixed being only two dollars. The company 
seem determined to do everything in their power to accom- 
modate the public. On this line they have placed the 
splendid new and fast steamboat, Richard Stockton. The 
hour for starting is fixed at 10 o’clock—a very convenient 
hour. On the Delaware, the steamer will stop at Tacony, 
Torresdale, Beverly, Burlington, Bristol, and Florence. An 
accommodation line indeed! 

Dante, Wesster’s Opinion or ARTHUR’s Home Gazetrs.— 
A young author communicated the following fact to Mr. 
Arthur, the editor of “ Arthur’s Home Gazette” :— 

“It was through the advice of Mr. Webster (who re 
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marked to me, some weeks before his death—‘ Were I a 
young writer, I would sooner my writings would appear in 
the Home Gazette, than in any other paper of the kind in the 
Union’) that I sent this production to you.” 

To a question asked by Mr. Arthur in reference to the 
above remark, his correspondent replied :— 

“It was the ‘great expounder of the constitution’ to 
whom I referred in my last. It was my fortune to know 
him more intimately than by mere reputation, and if tears 
fell from eyes that never beheld him, and from ‘eyes unused 
to weep,’ how must a young girl, whom death has deprived 
of so exalted and fatherly an affection, mourn the going out 
of that great light! An approving glance and smile from 
Mr. Webster often sent a thrill of delight to my girlish 
heart, and every word of kind encouragement is treasured 
there.” 

A beautiful and touching tribute, this, to a man whose 
great intellect had elevated him to a position that made 
him the admiration and wonder of the best minds of the 


The “ Middleton (Conn.) News,” in referring to “ Arthur's 
Home Gazette,” says: “Among the numerous literary 
papers which are put forth as claimants for popular favor 
and support, there is none which more fully deserves both 
than this weekly paper. Its moral tone is eo high, its in- 
fluence so properly directed, its literary merit so well 
sustained, and its general character, in almost every respect, 
so free from fault, that we should be glad to see its circula- 
tion very widely extended. There is noone of our exchanges 
which we more eagerly open, or from which we derive more 
pleasure and instruction, than the “Home Gazette.” Its 
terms too are low, only two dollars per annum, with a 
large discount to clubs. It is well printed, moreover, in 
large, clear type, and does not try the eyes.” 

The advertisement of “Arthur’s Home Gazette” and 
“Tome Magazine” will be found in our advertising pages. 
We cheerfully recommend them both. 

Aw EXxceLtent Fatty Parer.—The Lady’s Book for the 
present month contains the advertisement of that admira- 
ble journal for the fireside, “ Fitzgerald’s City Item.” We 
must do Messrs. Firzgrratp & Wess thc ‘ustice to say 
that they conduct “ The Item” with comme...able tact and 
discrimination ; they cater to a pure taste, and therefore 
deserve the stronghold they bave taken upon the public 
mind. “The Item” was established in 1847, and has been 
signally successful from the outset. It has our best wishes 
for continued prosperity. 





Orretn oF Hien Pews.—Bishop Burnet complained that 
the ladies of the Princess Anne’s establishment did not look 
at him while preaching his thundering long sermons, as 
Queen Mary called them, but were looking at other objects. 
He, therefore, after much remonstrance on this impropriety, 
prevailed on Queen Anne to order all the pews in St. 
James’s Chapel to be raised so high that the fair delinquents 
could see nothing but himself when he was in the pulpit! 
The princess laughed at the complaint: but she complied 
when Burnet told her that the interests of the church were 
in danger. The whim of Bishop Burnet was imitated in 
many places which had not been pewed before, and are, at 
this hour, to be seen in remote country parishes. 

We give the following as we found it in our exchange. 
“ While there is life there is hope.” 

To Consumptives.—Two or three years ago experiments 
were made by members of the London Faculty of Physicians 
in different hospitals, for the cure of diseases of the lungs 
by breathing warm medicated vapors. The success of the 
experiments was so gratifying that an institution—Bromp- 
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ton Hospital—for the cure of bronchitis and consumption 
was immediately established; and so favorable has been 
the result of the treatment that the number of patients 
benefited during the past year is between two or three 
thousand ; and the hospital reports are that fully seventy- 
five in every one hundred have been completely cured. 


Messrs. Appieton & Co., of New York, are about to bring 
out a volume of poems under the title of Prismatics, by 
Richard Haywarde. It will appear about the middle of 
February, and will contain about one hundred and sixty 
pages. In typographical neatness and beauty of illustra 
tion, it will compare favorably with any work produced on 
this side of the Atlantic. Hicks, Darley, Kensett, Elliott, 
and Rossiter, will furnish the illustrations, which will be 
of the most beautiful character, and the Mesars. Appletons 
are determined that it shall surpass in beauty everything 
that has heretofore emanated from their establishment. 
One of the poems, “Bunker Hill,” has already been re 
printed in England. We are sorry that it could not bave 
been published before Christmas, as it would have made 
an excellent gift-book. 

Dress or Turkisn Femates.—Extract from a lettcr in the 
New York Herald :— 

* For the gratification of our friends, several of the most 
elegant dresses of her ladyship’s wardrobe were exhibited, 
all of which were, of course, made in the loose and flowing 
style of the East. The dress worn by Turkish females of 
the present day cannot be called graceful; it may be made 
beautiful by rich working and material, but the cut of it is 
awkward. It is very loose, and so long that it trails a foot 
or two on the floor; itis brought together just above the 
waist by a sash. When they walk out, the skirts are fes- 
tooned up at the sides. The Bloomer, or, as some consider 
it, the Turkish dress, worn by a few bold ladies in America, 
has no possible resemblance to the real article.” 


Book or THe Wortp. Weik & Wieck, 195 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia.—We have received four numbers of this beau- 
tiful serial from the above firm. The prospectus states 
that“ it is an encyclopedia of the most interesting and 
amusing objects of natural history and natural philosophy, 
of the history of nations and countries, intermixed with in- 
structive tales, &c. Twelve numbers will form a volume. 
Each number to contain thirty-two pages text, in quarto, 
illustrated by one steel engraving and three colored plates.” 
The four numbers we have received contain some of the 
most beautiful colored and plain engravings we have ever 
seen; and, if the work is carried on in the same spirit, 
which we do not doubt, it will form at the end of each vol- 
ume one of the handsomest volumes that can be placed in 
a library. 

But, if the above is handsome, in what words can we ex- 
press the beauty of “ LZ’ Album De Férogio?” It is a book 
of beauty throughout. It contains twenty large finely 
colored engravings, each about twelve inches by six, copies 
of the pictures of the great master. The covers are the 
most tastabl ond splendid specimens of the art of printing 
in colors that have ever been presented to an American 
public. This is only one out of seventeen beautiful albums 
of the same kind that Messrs. W. and W. have for sale. 
We ask attention to their establishment. 





Tue saloon of Wyman, the magician, is an excellent place 
to while away an hour with the children. His tricks are 


well performed, his ventriloquism the best we have heard 
since the days of Love, and his dancing figures are of the 
funniest and most laughter-provoking kind. 
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Burton’s Tazatae, New Yorx.—On a late visit to New 
York, we went, where every New Yorker goes, to Burton’s 
Theatre, and were delighted not only with the humorous 
acting, but with the audience. Asa lady who accompanied 
us observed, “ It looks like a gathering of many families ;” 
and so it did. Each party seemed to be separate, and all 
of the most refined character. Such, we are informed, is 
the audience always composed of. There are no bars at- 
tached to the theatre, and there are no ladies admitted un- 
less accompanied by gentlemen. The best people in New 
York make up a party among themselves, and take a box 
at Burton’s—sure to be amused, and amusea they most 
assuredly are. One of the pieces played on the night of 
our visit was “David Copperfield.” Burton was Micawber. 
Who else could play it? That head of his, we never shall 
forget it. Johnson played the part of Uriah Heep, a most 
repulsive part in the eyes of an audience, the actor having 
to overcome their prejudice against the character before he 
can impress them with the beauty of his acting. When we 
say that, in “making up” and playing, we have never seen 
the character equalled, we do not depart from the truth. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing it equal to anything 
that we ever saw played by the elder Kean. This is great 
We need hardly mention that Bur- 
Micaw ber, 


praise, but it is true. 
ton, as a comedian, has now no equal living. 
Toby Tramp, the Toodles, Aminidab Sleek, Old Revel, 
Forty Winks, Paul Pry, Captain Cuttle, &c., he has made 
As the quack medicine men say, “ all others are 
We have only mentioned two of the per- 


his own. 
counterfeits.” 
formers; but the company is the best in New York, and 
the pieces are always perfectly played, and the scenery and 
costumes appropriate. In these particulars Burton is reso- 
lute. You can always mark the era of the piece by the 
costumes of the actors. 

The house is small and neat; there is not a seat in it from 
which the stage is not perfectly visible. But what is a 
theatre without atreasurer? And here is another instance 
of Burton’s management. It would not do to have a thea- 
tre where respectability doth vicit, without having a gen- 
tleman to preside over the monetary department, and one 
he has in Mr. James C. Barnet, formerly of this city. A per- 
son more thoroughly conversant in theatricals we know 
not of, and a better and more gentlemanly cashier could 
not be found. We will close this-notice by an extract from 
the “ Home Journal :’-- 

“ We looked in at Burton’s one evening last week, and 
found the little box tightly packed. Positively, ten more 
people could not have got within the doors; orchestra seats 
full, private boxes full, aisles and passages full, standing 
places behind the boxes all occupied, doorways crowded, 
and the gallery running over. Never, that we know of, in 
theatrical annals, was there another instance of such re- 
markable and uninterrupted prosperity as this theatre en- 
joys. Never probably before did a theatre exist for four 
years, and not experience one unremunerative evening. 
This is due, first, to the talent of Burton, the actor; and 
secondly, to the unequalled tact of Burton, the manager. 
It is a good sign of good management that he retains the 
members of his company so long; it is more—jt is a proof 
that the actors are treated with fairness and consideration, 
which is far from being always the case.” 





Cuurcn’s Brzarre. Getz & Co., Publishers.—We continue 
to receive this delightful publication, and an excellent one 
it is. We particularly call attention to the “ Spiritual Dia- 
sogues ;” they are not of the present humbugging rapping 
school, but real good, solid, common-sense articles. “How 
m get rid of a Parrot,” too, is a good bit of the comic. Suc 
cess to you, friend Church! 
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Tae following we take from a new work just published 
by Putnam & Co., of New York, entitled “ Pictures from 
St. Petersburg :”— 

Henrietta Sontac.—Let not every singing mistress, 
however great her ability, anticipate such good fortune at 
St. Petersburg as that which Madame Czecca met with. 
She was indebted for her favorable reception to the grati- 
tude of the amiable ambassadress, her former pupil, who 
not only recommended her, but sang at a public concert 
for her benefit. This would have been nothing for Made- 
moiselle Sontag; for the Countess Rossi, in the midst of the 
high Russian aristocracy, and of their haughty prejudices, 
it was an incredible deal. The concert was the most bril- 
liant of the season, and its net proceeds were 14,000 rubles. 

The day after the concert, Madame Czecca showed the 
Countess the cash account of its results. 

“Ah! Henrietta,” said she, “what have you done for 
me!” 

“For you?” cried the Countess, and threw herself, sob 
bing aloud, into her arms. “For you? no, for myself; 
Ah! once more, after many years, have I enjoyed an hour 
of the purest and most complete happiness. Providence 
has done everything for me; has given me rank, riches, 
reputation, the love of a man whom I adore, the possession 
of hopeful and charming children; and yet, dear Czecca, 
how shall I explain to you? But you will divine my feel- 
ings: the element of my existence is wanting. The sight 
of a theatre saddens me: the triumph of a singer humbles 
me; the sound of the organ, which summons others to 
devotion, drives me from the sanctuary. I am a fallen 
priestess, who has broken her vow. Art, which I tave 
betrayed, now spurns me, and her angry spirit follows mé 
like an avenging spectre.” 

Bathed in tears, she sank upon the sofa. 

“ But, Hetty,” said Madame Czecca, trying to console her, 
“you are still an artist now as ever, and an artist you ever 
must be. You still practise your art, and if the circle you 
now enchant is but a small one, on the other hand it is so 
much the more select. The admiration of princely saloons 
may well compensate you for the applause of crowded 
theatres.” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed the Countess, springing quickly 
up, “nothing can compensate the artist for abandoning 
her vocation; nothing, nothing in the wide world! hey 
praise, and flatter, and worship me! What care I for all 
that? Can they do otherwise? They are all friends and 
acquaintances of my husband—our daily circle. I am still 
young, not ugly. courteous to every one. People are grate- 
ful for the momentary pastime I procure them. Perhaps, 
too, they are glad of opportunities to indemnify the singer 
for an occasional moment’s oblivion of the Countess. But 
think, Czecca, of the stage with its heavenly illusions! the 
sacred fervor which thrills us on the curtain’s rising! 
the passionate anxiety which impels us, and the timidity 
which holds us back; the feverish ecstasy that throbs in 
all our veins! Such must be the hero’s emotion when he 
plunges, eager for the fray, into the battle’s whirl, confi- 
dent of victory, and yet full of anxious anticipations. And 
then the public! that public over each individual member 
of which our knowledge as artists elevates us; but which, 
collectively, is the respectable tribunal whose verdict we 
tremblingly await; you well know, my friend, how often 
we bitterly censure its caprices, how often we laugh amongst 
ourselves at its mistaken judgments: and yet, yet, it is this 
public, this combination of education and ignorance, of 
knowledge and stupidity, of taste and rudeness—this mot- 
ley mass it is, which, for money, say for a single paltry 
coin, has purchased the right to be amused by us, and to 
avenge on our honor a disappointed expectation. To curb 
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that wild power, and lead it away captive; to unite that 
vast assemblage, without distinction of rank or refinement, 
in one emotion of delight, and to make it weep or laugh at 
will; to transmit to it the sacred fire of inspiration that 
glows in our own breast, to captivate it by the power of 
harmony, by the omnipotence of art; that is sublime, 
divine, that elevates the artist above the earth, above 
ordinary existence. Oh, Czecca, Czecca! once more let me 
befool Bartholo, once more let me fall beneath Othello’s 
dagger, amidst the echoes of Rossini’s heavenly music, and 
no complaint shall again escape me; I then shall be con- 
tent; for then I shall once again have lived.” 

She sank. sobbing, upon the sofa. 

Cuemistry For Lapres.—A professor of chemistry gives 
the following instances in which a knowledge of that science 
may be useful to ladies :— 

The strong acids, such as the nitric, muriatic, and sul- 
phuric, are virulent poisons, yet frequently used in medi- 
cine and the hanic arts. Suppose a child, in his rambles 
among the neighbors, enter a cabinet shop and find a saucer 
of aqua fortis (nitric acid) upon the work bench, and in his 
sport suddenly seize and drink a portion of it. He is con- 
veyed home in great agony. The physician is sent for; 
but ere he arrives the child is a corpse. Now, as the mother 
presses the cold clay to her breast and lips for the last time, 
how will her anguish be aggravated to know that in her 
medicine chest or drawer was some calcined magnesia,* 
which, if timely administered, would have saved her lovely, 
perchanee her first and only boy! Oh, what are all the 
bouquets and fine dresses in the world to her, compared 
with such knowledge! 

Take another case. A husband, returning home one 
summer afternoon, desires some acidulous drink. Opening 
a cupboard, he sees a small box labelled “salts of lemon,” 
and, making a solution of this, he drinks it freely. Pre 
sently he feels distressed, sends for his wife, and ascertains 
that he has drank a solution of oxalic acid, which she had 
procured to take stains from linen. The physician is sent 
for; but the unavoidable delay attending his arrival is 
fatal. When he arrives, perhaps he sees, upon the very 
table on which the weeping widow bows her head, a piece 
of chalk,} which, if given in time, would have certainly 
prevented any mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is the article generally used by 
domestics to destroy the vermin which sometimes infest 
our couches. A solution of it is left upon the chamber floor 
in a teacup, when the domestics go down to dine, leaving 
the children up stairs at play: the infant crawls to the 
teacup and drinks. Now, what think you would be the 
mother’s joy if, having studied chemistry, she instantly 
called to recollection the well-ascertained fact that there 
is in the hen’s nest{ an antidote to this poison? She sends 
for some eggs, and breaking them, administers the whites 
(albumen). Her child recovers, and she weeps for joy. Talk 
not to her of novels. One little book of natural science has 
been worth, to hey, more than all the novels in the world. 








* This is the antidote to all the acids named. It forms 
with them innocent neutral salts. Calcined magnesia is 
better ‘than the carbonate, because the carbonate might 
occasion an unpleasant distension of the stomach. If 
magnesia is not at hand, some other alkali will answer. 

¢ Chalk is carbonate of lime. Oxalic acid will unite with 
the lime, and make oxalate of lime an insoluble, and there- 


fore inert compound. 
t Corrosive sublimate is a deutochloride of mercury. 











Physicians in the country rarely carry scales with them 
to weigh their prescriptions. They administer medicines 
by guess, from a teaspoon or the point of a knife. Suppose 
acommon case. A physician in a hurry leaves an over 
dose of tartar emetic (generally the first prescription in 
eases of bilious fever), and pursues his way to see another 
patient ten miles distant. The medicine is duly adminis- 
tered, and the man is poisoned. When the case becomes 
alarming, one messenger is dispatched for the doctor, and 
another to call in the neighbors to see the sufferer die. 
Now there is, in a canister in your cupboard, and on a 
tree that grows by the door, a remedy for this distress and 
alarm—a sure means of saving the sick man from the 
threatened death. A strong decoction of young hyson tea, 
oak bark, or any other astringent vegetable, will change 
tartar emetic into an i pound 

Vessels of copper often give rise to poisoning. Though 
this metal undergoes but little change in a dry atmosphere, 
it is rusted if moisture be present, and its surface becomes 
lined with a green substance—carbonate or the peroxide 
of copper, a poisonous compound. 

It has sometimes bappened that a mother has, for want 
of this knowledge, poisoned her family. Sourkrout, which 
had been permitted to stand in a copper vessel, produced 
death in a few hours. Cooks sometimes permit pickles to 
remain in copper vessels, that they may acquire a rich 
green color, which they do by absorbing poison.* Families 
have often been thrown into disease by eating such dain- 
ties, and many have died, in some instances without sus- 
pecting the cause. That lady has certainly some reason 
to congratulate herself upon her education, if, under such 
circumstances, she knows that pickles rendered green by 
verdigris are poisonous, and that Orfila has proved albumen 
to be the proper antidote to them. 

Lead (often used for drinking vessels and conduits), if, 
when in contact with water, it is exposed to the air, yields 
carbonate of lead (the white lead of the shops). It is 
surprising that the neutral salts in water retard this 
process, and that some salts seem to prevent it entirely ; 
hence, the water of Edinburgh may be safely used, though 
kept in leaden cisterns; and the water of the Ohio is con- 
veyed to the inhabitants of Cincinnati with impunity in 
leaden pipes. Nevertheless, salts of lead may be formed 
under circumstances not unlikely to occur. Moreover, the 
acetate of lead is often used to sweeten wine; and the lady 
acquainted with the affinities of the metal, and the proper- 
ties and antidotes of its compounds, may have occasion for 
her information. She will be able, by means of articles 
always at hand—such as Epsom salts or glauber salts—to 
render the salts of lead inert. For the soluble sulphates 
brought in contact with them will always give rise to the 
formation of the sulphate of lead, which is insoluble, and 
without any pernicious properties. 

Illustrations might be multiplied; but our space forbids. 
We conclude by saying that poisons always produce 
secondary effects, which antidotes, however perfect, do not 
prevent. In all cases of poisoning, therefore, the adminis- 
tration of antidotes should not prevent the calling of a 
doctor.— Ladies’ Repository. 

JAPANESE GARDENING.—The gartleners of Japan display 
the most astonishing art. The plum-tree, which is a great 
favorite, is so trained and cultivated that the blossoms are 
as big as those of dahlias. Their great triumph, however, 
is to bring forth plants and trees into the compass of a little 
garden attached to the houses in the cities. With this 
view, they have gradually succeeded in dwarfing the fig, 








Albumen attracts one portion of its chloride, and red 
it to the protockloride, which is calomel. 


16* 





* Acetic acid, with oxide of copper, constitutes verdigria, 
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plum, and cherry-trees, and the vine, to a stature so dimi- 
nutive as scarcely to be credited by a European; and yet 
those dwarf trees are covered with blossoms and leaves. 
Maylon, whose work on Japan was published at Amster 
dam, in 1830, states that a Dutch agent of commerce in 
Naganei was offered a snuff-box, one inch in thickness and 
three high, in which grew a fig-tree, a bamboo, and a plum- 
tree in bloom. Some of the gardens resemble pictures, in 
which nature is skilfully modelled in miniature—but it is 
living, natural. 


Chemistry for Donth., 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 











Many very interesting experiments can be performed 
with the salta, the crystallization of which into varieties of 
prisms and forms is sure to afford an almost endless 
amusement to the young chemical practitioner. It will be 
borne in mind that the process of crystallization is best 
conducted in a cool place. The arborescent Wustra, given 
below, are charming parlor and drawing-room ornaments, 
and the cheapest and prettiest specimens of metallic vege 
tation ever perhaps extant. 

Grose Strver Trees.—Pour into a glass globe or decanter 
a quarter of an ounce of nitrate of silver, dissolved in a 
pint or more of filtered water, and lay the vessel on the 
chimney-piece, or in some place where it is not likely to be. 
disturbed. Then pour in a quarter of an ounce of mercury; 
in a short time, the silver will be precipitated in the most 
beautiful arborescent form, resembling real vegetation. 

Another method.—Pour into a diluted solution of the 
nitrate of silver, as above, one drachm of nitrate of mercury 
dissolved in two drachms of water. 

Another method.—Dissolve six drachma of nitrate of sil- 
ver and four drachms of nitrate of mercury, in a decanter 
of distilled water; and then drop into it six drachms of an 
amalgam of silver, composed of three drachms of mercury 
and one of silver. 

Lzap-Trez.—In a common glass jar or decafiter, put half 
an ounce of sugar of lead, and fill it near to the bottom of 
the neck with rain-water; then suspend, by means of silk 
or brass wire, a piece of zinc. A decomposition of the salt 
will commence; the lead will be set at liberty, and attach 
iteelf to the zinc, and form a metallic tree or bush, the 
leaves of which are laminal, or in plates of metallic lustre. 

Trv-Trez.—Into a vessel, similar to the foregoing, pour 
rain-water, as before; add three drachms of muriate of tin 
and ten drops of nitric acid, and shake the vessel until the 
salt is completely dissolved. Suspend a piece of zinc, as 
before, and the metal will, in like manner, be precipitated 
—appearing similar to the lead-tree, but having more lustre. 
This and the preceding experiment, and all others similar 
to them, are, in reality, galvanic, and show the powers of 
electricity in producing chemical action. 








Cottage Receipts. 





Pacrr Pre wirrnout Pasts.—Put into an oven rice nearly 
covered with water; when the water is absorbed, put a 
little milk, and stir it about with a spoon; when the milk 
ts absorbed, put some more (or cream would be better). 
When the rice is tolerakt’y soft, remove it from the oven. 
Having nearly fillea a tart dish with fruit sufficiently 
sweetened, lay the rice on the top of the fruit by spoonfuls, 





so as to give an uneven rocky appearance; the rice should 
go closely round the edge of the dish, so as to keep in the 
steam of the fruit. Bake the whole until the rice is of a 
light brown on the surface ; this will be in about an hour. 

A LicHT Pre-crust WITH VERY LITTLE Butrer.—A light pie- 
crust may be made by rubbing into 1 1b. of flour 2 oz. of 
butter worked to a cream, and one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda; dissolve with water half a teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid, and pour it over the other ingredients, quickly adding 
a sufficiency of water to make it the proper stiffness for 
piecrust. 

This is still better when a well-beaten egg is added to the 
flour, &c., before the water is put. 

A Pre-crust witsour Burrer.—Piecrust is sometimes 
made by merely rolling out a bit of baker’s bread dough; 
this makes a wholesome crust, but very different from what 
is usually termed pastry. When it is rolled out, before it is 
put upon the dish, it must be pricked in several places with 
a fork to prevent its rising in large blisters. 


ApPpLe Frirrers.—Make a smooth batter by well beating 
three eggs and stirring them in to }4 !b. of flour, add a little 
nutmeg and salt, and, by little and little, sufficient milk to 
make a rather stiff batter. Peel apples and take out the 
core, cut them into round slices about half an inch thick ; 
dip them into the batter, and let them take up as much as 
they can carry, and put them quickly into a frying-pan 
that has hot butter or lard in it; take them out as soon 
as the fork proves them to be soft. Serve up on a dish 
with a drainer, and grate logfsugar over. 

APPLE FRITTERS ANOTHER WAY.—A more substantial sort 
of apple fritters may be made by peeling and cutting the 
apples into small pieces, and stirring them in with the 
batter, and frying all together as pancakes would be fried, 
about a quarter of an inch thick. Be careful to keep them 
from burning by having a sufficiency of lard in the pan, 
and by moving them frequently. Each fritter will take 
about five minutes to fry, and should look a pale brown 
when done. 


’ Bormzp Rice wits Froir.—Put into a cloth or bag, rice, tie 
it up, leaving room for it to swell two-thirds; put it into 
fast-boiling water, and let it boil an hour and a half. Serve 
it up in a deep dish, smooth it over at the top, and sprinkle 
@ little fine moist sugar and nutmeg. This is very nice, 
eaten with any sort of jam. Fresh rhubarb, green and 
ripe gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and strawberries— 
indeed, any fruit as it comes in season—may be boiled 
until tender, with just enough angar to sweeten, and eaten 
hot with the rice. 








Receipts, Kc. 


Rosemary is a token of remembrance; sweet pea, white 
or pink, respect and love; purple or dark rose color, respect 
and friendship. 





Norrotk Crexsecakes.—Beat well together, until they 
are perfectly smooth, three quarters of a pound of cheese 
curd, and five ounces of butter; add to them two ounces 
of almonds, of which fivesixths should be bitter, four 
ounces of sifted sugar, four eggs, using but two of the 
whites, three spoonfuls of cream, two of brandy, a little 
mace or nutmeg, and if candied peel and currants are 
approved, one ounce of the first and three of the latter; 
line some pattypans with paste, pour in the mixture, and 
bake from fifteen to twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 

















Centre-Goble Gossig. 


THE “UNPROTECTED FEMALE.”—No. II. 


Tr we remember rightly, our second paper was to have 
fur its subject some of the rules of hotel life. If travelling 
with a gentleman, he will be always able, but sometimes 
may not like, to direct you in the conventional etiquette 
there required. A fashionable hotel is in some sort a court 
with its dress, hours, and general, invariable style; to all 
this it is best to conform, lest the charge of singularity be 
laid at your door, and you draw the observation of a circle 
of idle people who have nothing to do but observe you. If 
alone, the waiter who receives you at the door will show 
you into a sitting or reception-room, where you shoald ask 
at once to see the proprietor or clerk of the house, He 
will assign you a room, and attend to anything that you 
wish done. If you stop only a night, it is best to find out 
exactly when the train or stage leaves, and engage your 
carriage over night, making an srrangement to be called 
at the proper hour. It is best, if possible, to arrange this 
with the proprietor himself, and not depend on messages 
through a careless, and perhaps negligent waiter. In your 
room, if there is anything you want, the waiter will an- 
ewer the bell. It is the chambermaid’s place only to ar- 
range your room, or pay you any personal attention neces- 
sary. Through her, you can make any inquiries you 
desire; but we need not repeat the caution against gossip- 
tng with this important functionary as to your past, pre- 
sent, or future intentions. It is not necessary to fee the 
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chambermaid; but, if she has paid you more than usual 
care, it is as well to remember it by a smal] donation. If 
you wish ink, paper, or even a postage-stamp. to write a 
note, you can order it from the bar, for a trifling charge in 
the bill, and have it mailed by the waiter. Any letters 
that may come directed to you will be brought at once to 
your room; though, if you expect any, it is as well to in- 
quire. A fire is always charged at fifty cents extra per day; 
but a blazing grate and cheerful candles are worth more 
than that in the way of companionship in a strange place. 
If you are to leave early in the morning, by no means 
have any packing that you can avoid left; so many things 
may occur to detain you, and a careful morning bath and 
toilet will do more than anything for your comfort through 
the day. The hair especially ought to be thoroughly re 
dressed, while an opportunity offers. Send for your bill 
before breakfast, look it over before payment to prevent 
mistakes; lock your trunks, and take your hand-basket, 
shawl, ete., with you to the parlor. The proprietor will 
show you a seat at table, and have you called when the 
carriage is at the door. Forethought and presence of mind 
are the two essentials of a good travelling male or female. 


THE JUVENILES. 


Our readers may not have forgotten Reuben Medlicott’s 
first love, Miss Blanche Barasac, before whom he executed 
the novel pas seul at his first ball; not content with this, 
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Master Reuben found it necessary to propose in due form 
before leaving school, and was led by the pleasing in- 
telligence that she was about to become a near relative by 
&@ marriage with his respected grandfather, the Dean. The 
young gentleman’s devotion and chagrin are admirably 
depicted in the cut. 





CHILDREN’S CLOAKS FROM GENIN’S. 


We especially commend to our lady readers, interested 
in the nursery department, the elegance in style and the 
neatness in finish of Genin’s children’s cloaks. We have 
never seen the quilting that comes from this establishment 
surpassed, and yet our orders are more promptly executed 
there than in any furnishing store in New York or Phila- 
delphia. There are always embroideries on hand, from 
which the purchaser may select and have made in any 
form, with trimmings more or less expensive. 


TUE NEW YORK MARBLE PALACE, 


From a recent notice of the St. Nicholas Hotel, we ex- 
tract the following description of the comforts of the esta- 
blishment :— 

“ The admission of light into, and thorough ventilation 
of this hall, cannot be excelled, and produces a most pleas- 
ing, healthful effect. Owing to the peculiar arrangement 
of the building, there is not a dark room, nor one with a 
borrowed light, in the entire house. Upon the second story 
of the front building are the publie and private parlors, 
and bridal and star chambers, which are decorated in a 
most chaste style, and are frescoed with colors of azure 
blue and delicate pink, which combine with the gilding so 
as to produce an impression of grandeur and taste. The 
dining-hall is gorgeous and commodious; there is a deli- 
cately carved ceiling of nineteen feet high, supported upon 
pilasters and capitals of novel design and exquisite work- 

hip. The or tal work and frescoing are rich, but 
not tawdry or glaring. The hall is well lighted ‘by day, 
whilst three massive chandeliers, showing twenty lights 
each, are prepared to bid defiamee to the night. The room 
contains eight splendid mirrors, ten feet high each, some 
four, and others five feet in breadth, The third and fourth 
floors of the front and centre buildings are divided into 
suits of rooms, which have parlors, with bathrooms, bed- 
rooms, and every requisite convenience connecting in a 
manner unsurpassed for neatness and taste. The other 
story of the front, centre, and rear buildings is appropri- 
ated to single rooms; each room to the sixth story is pro 
vided with hot and cold water, and gas, te be used at ples- 
sure by the occupant or visitor of the hotel—a convenience 
not often met with in this or any other country. The 
rooms are well ventilated, and have commodious fireplaces, 
with marble mantle in each. Bvery room is provided with 
Norton’s magnetic telegraph. All the halls and public 
rooms throughout are heated with steam. There are two 
large tanks in the attic of cach building, to eupply water 
to the rooms above the pressure of the Croton. The water 
is forced up by steam power, and each tank is furnished 
with a hose, to be used in case of fire.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are requested to say that Mrs. Z. J. Baton, of this 
eity, will farnish designs for patchwork, by letter, to any 
lady who may desire them, at a very moderate price. We 
have seen some of them in the old style of elaborate orna- 
ment, such as we know is still practised in those industri- 
ous circles where time is not so valuable as with us. Ip 
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the city, chairs, ottomans, and cushions are still made from 
bright triangular bits of silk, and called patchwork ; but it 
is a much more fanciful and elegant occupation than the 
old laborious process of “ piecing a bedquilt.” 

The cloaks ordered by “ Mrs. A. 8. W.,” Va., will be for 
warded from Genin’s Bazaar, N. Y., as soon as a more expli 
cit address is received. We regret the delay, as the inclosed 
check and directions were correct; and had the address, o. 
even the postmark been plainly given, she would have ro 
ceived them before this. Our lady subscribers will please 
note this in sending their orders. The name in full, place 
of residence, name of the firm to whose care the box is to 
be consigned, and the nearest large city to the place or vil 
lage in which they reside, to be clearly written. 

Open dresses are still worn. “Mrs. B.” may have her 
new silk arranged in the style she proposes, with perfect 
conformity to the fashion. For evening-dress, a half hand- 
kerchief of thulle, folded in plaits across the bust, is stil) 
worn instead of a chemisette, or rather as one. It is a 
very pretty fashion to have rosettes of ribbon crossing the 
opening, say three from the commencement of the V to 
the throat. We have seen a black satin evening-diress 
fastened by velvet rosettes, etc. ete. 

The curtains for “Eastsank” have been purchased at 
Carryl’s, and forwarded ding to add In ding 
an order for curtains, it is necessary to mention the heigh 
and general aspect of the room, style of furniture, etc., and 
the exact height and breadth of the window-frame, as it 
will be remembered the cornice is placed “on the clear.” 
It is also well to know the predominant color of the carpet. 

“ Katre DARLING” is @ new song, not the one that “ Ex.” 
supposes; that is to say, it has been new and very much 
the rage the past season, so much so as to be sung by Ma- 
dame Sontag at her concerts. The air is Bellini’s, the 
words arranged to it. We will choose a set of ballads suit- 
ed to the compass of voice mentioned. They can be for- 
warded by mail. 

“Mars. 8.” will find the direction for the knit shirt and 
sack in the nursery article of February last. The sack 
can be varied by a disposition of colors. It is well to wash 
them in water as hot as it is possible to bear the hand, and 
stretch them on a model or last to dry. 











Sashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF EQUESTRIAN COSTUME. 
(See Out, in the beginning of the Book.) 

Ritting“irees of an entirely new style, and intended for 
the coming spring season. The habit itself is of black pe 
Nase eloth (a light broadcloth), the skirt being separate 
from the corsage, and plaited with broad plaits into a band, 
hooked or buttoned firmly about the waist. The basque is 
eat away very much in front, and displays a vest of buff 
fastened with emali gilt buttons. The trimming upon the 
basque, and to the left of the skirt, is a rich cibbon or fold 
of green moir @antique ; the broad Vandyke collar of plain 
linen is fastened by a black silk necktie. Brown beaver 
hat, with a heavy plume, and gauntlet gloves, complete 
this elegant equestrian costume. 


DESCRIPTION OF WOODCUT FASHION PLATE. 


Pig. 1st-—Walking-iress of brown cashmere, the skirt 
composed of five flounces, edged with heavy embroidery of 
dots, to imitate raised velvet spots, in large scallops. The 
basque is trimmed to correspond, and the sleeves are in 
fall flounces to match the skirt, a heavy, but novel style. 
Pull cambrie undersleeves, with two deep ruffles at the 
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wrist, to carry out the complete effect of the dress, and a 
chemisette en suite. White satin and rich silk bonnet, with 
a wreath of blue convolvulus inside the brim; a heavy veil 
of blonde is the only externa! ornament. 

Fig. 2d.—Evening-dress of white Swiss muslin, intended 
for a young girl just entering society. The skirt is in four 
deep flounces, edged with an embroidery of scallops. The 
cersage is round, the fulness being disposed sheaf fashion 
from the waist to the shoulder, where it is edged by a nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. The sleeves are arranged to corre- 
spond, and the sole trimming consists of a broad ribbon of 
bright plaids, white and blue, green and rose color, or any 
other shade that may strike the fancy, placed en V on the 
back of the corsage, and from the shoulder to the waist, 
where it is confined by a girdle, and falls nearly to the hem 
of the dress in long flowing ends, like a scarf. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHTON PLATE. 
FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN’S BA.iS 


Fig. 1st—A matron of the olden time; the dress and 
petticoat may be arranged from silk, trimmed with a aquare 
plaiting of ribbon; deep lace ruffles on the sleeves, with 
knots of ribbon and flowers above the elbow. Hair drawn 
back and powdered, @ la grand mére. 

Fig. 2d—A Bernese peasant girl; a stuff petticoat and 
dress of gay stripes, with an apron of black velvet. Fig. 
3d is somewhat similar. 

Fig. 4th.—A Troubadour costume, the skirt front and 
sleeves of plaited cambric; a sash about the waist. 

Fig. 5th—French peasant girl, with a cap of clear 
starched muslin, stuff petticoat, and jacket of dark-green 
velvet; chemisette of white cambric. 
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Pig. 6th.—Cavalier’s costume, full bottomed wig, cambric 
necktie, with long ends, hose and wide breeches, with lace 
ruffles. 

Fig. 7th.—Costume of French p ut boy; tr s full 
on the hips, velvet jacket, tied with knots of ribbon on the 
shoulders; full shirt front and sleeves of white cambric. 

Fig. 8th.—A shepherdess, in white silk petticoat, looped 
by flowers; slip of striped calimanes, with bowguet de cor- 
sage and elbow knots. Small straw hat, wreathed with 
flowers to correspond. 





CHITCHAT UPON WASHINGTON STYLES. 


As this is the season when so many are turning their 

houghts towards a week or a fortnight at Washington, we 

have thought a few hints upon the ordinary styles of dress 
adopted there would not be out of place. 

To commence, Washington has all the characteristics of 
a watering-place, the only difference lying in this—that, 
instead of making wry faces over medicinal springs, or a 
fright of one’s face and figure by a hideous bathing-dress, 
the ostensible business of the visitors is to attend the ses- 
sions of the House and Senate, speech-making taking the 
place of the thunder of the surf or the twattle of the 
Springs. It is customary, of course, to go to one of the 
principal hotels, very few transient visitors caring for the 
trouble of finding out a boarding-house. We will take the 
National, for instance, as that has a wide celebrity, and 
follow the visitor through the different changes of toilet, 
ete., required for the day. 

A morning-dreas, particularly at a public table, cannot be 
too simple. Dressing-gowns are allowable; but it is best 
not to have them too elaborate. The chemisette, sleeves, 
and collar, of cambric work, or even plain linen; muslin 
embroidery, or lace, being quite out of place. The dress 
may be of merino, cashmere, or even silk, some plain dark 
eolor; even mousselinedelaine is better than anything 
more pretentious, 

Slippers are a part of a morning toilet, and just now one 
of every variety and style, from the plain black kid or mo- 
rocco to the elegantly embroidered or quilted Paris tie, 
worn with white English cotton hose. 

Aprons are also considered almost essential. except where 
a dressing-gown opens in front, displaying the skirt. We 
bave before described several styles of dress aprons. They 
were worn on New-Year’s Day in New York to a great ex- 
tent, and were made matters of envy and even extravagant 
eost, the prices ranging from five to ome hundred dollars! 
unpardonable as it seems. 

It is not in good taste, as we have often said, to wear 
expensive or showy jewelry at breakfast. A knot of rib 
bons, or @ plain cameo, are much more suitable for the 
chemisette or collar. The hair dressed neatly, but perfect- 
ly plain, is also a good rule, or. if a cap be worn, let it be 
as simple as possible in material and ornament. We do 
not say that more elaborate morning toilets are not often 
seen—in fact, they are quite common; but the justice of 
the thing remains the same; it is a rule of common sense, 
as well as a dictate of fashion. 

After breakfast, the company usually adjourns to the 
drawing-room for a social chat, and to lay plans for theday. 
If you are to go to the Senate, or to “ do the lions”—that 
:*, the Patent-Office, Smithsonian Institute, or even a morn- 
ing levee at the White Ilouse—a comfortable walking-dress 
‘eall you require. If you wear furs, no change of sleeves 
or collar is required; a heavy shawl, velvet mantilla, or 

toth cloak, with a pretty bonnet, are all that is required. 
rhe etiquette of the morning /evee is very simple. just the 
game as paying any other call. The visitors arrive in a 
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carriage or on foot, and are shown by a servant into a 
drawing-room, where, if the President and his lady receive 
together, you are first introduced to the President, chat a 
few minutes, if the rooms are not crowded, and give place 
to the next party arriving. Do not expect to hold a conver- 
sation with one who has to find a polite word for so many 
visitors, and whose mind must necessarily be distracted 
with a variety of topics. The lady of the house, of course, 
has no particular interest in you or your affairs; remem- 
ber this in time to escape being a bore. The Patent-Office 
is a tiresome exploration; do not expect to do anything 
else on the day appointed for your visit there. 

You return to your hotel in time to dress for dinner. It 
is customary to have an elaborate toilet: your best dinner 
or walking-dress—we mean in distinction to evening-dresses 
with short sleeves, etc.—is usually put in requisition; 
musligs are to correspond ; and, if you like jewelry, wear 
it. There is usually a hairdresser who will attend you at 
your room, if you desire it; or, if not, see that it is in per- 
feet order, as you will not probably go to your room again 
until it is time to dress for a ball or evening reception, at 
eight or nine in the evening. After dinner, which usually 
occupies an hour or more, all the company adjourn to the 
drawing-room, which is a gay and animated scene for the 
next few hours: different parties walking, conversing, at 
the piano, ete. ete., with visitors constantly arriving from 
other hotels to make up a great variety of guests. It is, in 
fact, a huge tea party, quite informal, and, to those who love 
sparkling conversation, the most agreeable part of the day. 

It is well, if you are going to a reception at the White 
House, to dress quite early, say by eight, as the primitive 
hours observed there make the evening very short. For 
private balls or the assemblies, ten is the usual hour of re- 
ception. It is said that Spartan simplicity guides the Pre- 
sidential levees. It is no such thing so far as the toilets of 
the visitors are concerned ; so do not be betrayed by such 
a fallacy into making your appearance there in a figured 
mousselinedelaine and linen collar, as we saw two un- 
happy-looking parties make their advent last season. The 
dress was good enough and proper enough, no doubt; but 
long sleeves and dark kid gloves, where everybody is in 
light gauzy evening-dress, with low necks, and no sleeves 
at all, bas a tendency to make a person conspicuous and 
uncomfortable, to say the least. If one goes into the world, 
it is best to conform to its plain rules. 

An evening toilet, then, as for an ordinary party. as sim- 
ple as you like, but still an evening-dress, is requisite. 
Overshoes, cloaks, and hoods are to be disposed of in the 
dreasing-room, and we would advise a very careful disposi- 
tion, indeed, if you ever expect to find your own wraps in 
a crowd of five hundred. 

The Assemblies are usually brilliant balls, and these are 
constantly occurring, to which, if you have any claims on 
Washington society, you may be invited. Of course, every 
one gay enough to attend them will understand the proper 
toilet without any hints from us. Many of the evening- 
dresses of the present season deserve particular notice. We 
have seen a lemon-colored brocade, in flounces @ disposition, 
and a close white silk vest, the only ornament a wreath of 
grape leaves, with pear! clusters for the hair; Honiton lace 
undersleeves, falling just above the elbow. Basques of 
black velvet, with jet buttons, and edged with narrow 
Brussels lace, are much worn with skirts of fancy-colored 
eashmeres or mousselines, plaid or plain silks and poplins. 
They are most convenient, and can be made to add a va- 
riety to the dress. White, clear muslin and tarleton, with 
ribbon ornaments, are always serviceable, and it is well to 
have silks arranged so as to make either a dinner or even- 
ingress. Fasuion. 
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Godey’s Fashions for ALarch. 
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